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THETHEOROPHIGRE’ SowieTY -| 


; rk, 5 875, and incorp- “2 
THEOS CAL SoclETY was formed at New York, November 17, 1876, ; 

: me. P TEA April 3, 1905, It is an absolutely unsectarian body of seekers atter 

N striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeayouring to chec. 

NN and revive religious tendency. Its three declared objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction 
eof race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 


- Seconp,—To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. 
© Tum. To investigate the unexplained laws of nature ànd the powers latent in man. 


5 Lt Society is composed of students, belonging to any religion in the 
; antes a are united by Dhol approval of the above objects, by their wish to 
remove religious antagonisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their 
religious opinions, and: by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of 
their studies with others. Their bond of union is’not the profession of a common belief, but 
7a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by 
M etudy, by reflection, by. purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a 
prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider that 
belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should 
= rest on knowledge, not on assertion, They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
f not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, 
not to punish it. They see every religion.as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. , Peace is their watch- 
word, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOsoPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religions, and which 9 
cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession-of any. It offersa philosophy which renders i 
f life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. E 
Jt puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the gate- í 
way to a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the Science ofthe Spirit 
© teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
| illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and 
f thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of 
intuition, : : 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and Theosophisis endeavour to 
J0 live them. Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work persever- 
\ ingly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to-become a true Theosophist. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


Tue Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for sny opinion or declaration in this 
Journal, by whomsoever expressed, unless contained in an official document. SNe - 
Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, Adyar, “Madras, India. 
Rejected MSS. are not returned. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. 4 
| Writers of published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. Permission P. 
ia given to translate or copy single articles into other periodicals, upon the sole condition 
crediting hem to THE THEOSOPHIsT 3 permission for the reprint of a series of 


ticles is not granted, : =a} 
Whe half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April numbers, = 1 

Annual Subscription (payable strictly in adyance). Post Free: ea 

‘India : Bs. 9, payable to the Manager, T,P.H., Adyar, Madras, India, - F 

ae Great Britain and Europe: 15s. (Agent: T.P. H., Lid., 9 St. Martin’s:St., London, W.C, 2.) 

Sı and Canada ; $ 3:50 (Agent : Theosophical Press, 826 Oakdale Ave., Chicago, Iil.): 
istralasin: 16s. (Agent: T.P,H., 23 Lang St, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia.) 
AE Diles; eto.: 9 guilders (Agent: Minorva Bookshop, Blayatskypark, Weltovreden 


7s 


tries 5 British Dominions 15s; Non-British Rs. 11-4; payable to Adyar, or 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 
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| 
| = ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


| est let me record the pleasant cables received from four 
| Conventions of National Societies held during June. 
England wires: 5 


i Loving greetings and unshakable confidence in your leadership 
| from English Convention.—DaviD GRAHAM POLE, General Secretary. 


Scotland : 


Loyal and loving greetings from Scottish Convention.—BINDLEY, 
General Secretary. 


| The United States: 


Love and gratitude to you and Leadbeater by unanimous Con- 
vention resolution,—ROGERS, General Secretary. 


Another Chicago cable says: 


Convention inmensely successful. Seven hundred attending. 
Roger’s American work enthusiastically supported. Ten thousand 
rupees for India.—KRISH-NITYA-F RITZ. 


Iceland says: 


| Convention sends President deepest devotion. 

I aia 

In addition, there comes from London a cable: 
d 


' . Youth Lodge, London, first meeting sends unswerving loyalty. — 
\ HUMPHREYS, President, 
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Unity Lodge, Bournemouth, sends “loyalty ”. Another 


London Lodge, “ Morning Star,” wires: | 
Unanimously loyal loving greetings. | 

n | 

In our May issue we recorded the Annual Conventions of | 
seven National Societies, all sending loving greetings. The 
Rev. John Barron writes that the Convention in Ireland should. 
be the Irish, not the “Irish Free State,” Convention. 
Par 

It is well to see how healthy is the Society, despite the’ 
wicked efforts made to injure it; and it is significant that, | 
when any particular town is troubled by a little knot of 
vilificators of Bishop Leadbeater and myself, it at once 
concludes that the whole Society is in a condition of unrest | 
and disturbance. People are so parochial and, as Tennyson | 
said, they 


Think the rustic cackle of their burg 
The murmur of the world. 


If people could only think big ! | 
a*s | 

In the May issue of THE THEOSOPHIST, I mentioned 
that I had received a cable from Australia from the General | 
Secretary of the National Society, stating that he had with- 
drawn the charter of the Sydney Lodge and the diplomas of | 
eleven members. I then explained the position that had | 
arisen, namely that Lodge and members were outside the 
Section, but within the Society ; just as a Lodge can expel a l 
member, but cannot touch his status as a member of the i 
Section. There is no list of offences in our rules, for which — 
members can be expelled: we have no penal code. -H.P.B.’s i 
wish, mentioned in her article printed in the present issue, _ 
expressed a hope (in 1888) that a rule would be made that any i 
member who slandered another member should be expelled | 


19: 
do} 


ex 


So 


| ex, 


Of. 


in 


from the Theosophical Society, If, however, that had been © T 
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] done, a long list of other ‘offences, which would entail 
| expulsion, would have had to be made. The Theosophical 


Society has taken the wiser course of placing the power of 


| expulsion from the Society in the hands of its Chief Executive 


Officer, its President, leaving him or her to exercise discretion 
in the matter, and not requiring any statement of reasons— 
a matter which would inevitably be judged differently by 
different persons, and would cause endless discussion. I have 
taken this view and acted upon iit. The cable from the 
General Secretary reached me on April 14th. Letters and 
details followed by post in due course, including an’ opinion of 


| an eminent lawyer, that one person concerned had rendered 


himself liable to a criminal prosecution for libel. 
as 
I waited till June 8th, to see whether any application was 
made for attachment to Adyar, but none reached me. So on 
that date I sent the following to the Secretary of the Sydney 
Lodge : 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Adyar, Madras, S. 


June 8, 1923. 
SIR, 

l received from Dr. Bean, General Secretary of the Theo- 
sophical Society in Australia, a cable dated 18th April, 1923, 
confirmed by his letter dated the following day, the information 
that he had excluded from the Theosophical Society in Australia 
the Sydney Lodge, holding Charter dated 1891. 


I now, as from the date of this letter, by virtue of the power 
vested in me by Rule 36 of the Rules and Regulations for the manage- 
ment of the Association named the Theosephical Society, Adyar, 
Madras, registered under Act XXI of 1860 of the Acts of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in Council, cancel that Charter. 

Sincerely, 
(Sd.) ANNIE BESANT, 
President, The Theosophical Society, 
Acting as Executive Officer of the General Council of the Society, 


To J. E. GREIG Esq. 
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I sent a similar notice cancelling the diplomas of twelve, 
members, forwarding copies to the General Secretary for. 
Australia, as I had not the private addresses of most of them, 
and it was desirable to have the letters registered and thus) 
obtain an acknowledgment of their receipt. I further notified. 
the Recording Secretary of the cancelments, that the names 
of the Lodge and of the members concerned might be removed | 
from our rolls. 
The source of trouble has been a group of people in the | 
Sydney Lodge and in a very objectionable association called | 
the “Theosophical Society Loyalty League”. Jt has no right 
to call itself by the name of the Society, since no private body | 
can usurp the Society’s name and in the public mind associate. 
our world-wide Society with any petty projects of its own. | 
And why it should prostitute the noble name of “ Loyalty” | 
to cover a private detective agency, it is impossible to imagine. | 
And these two pure and noble names are desecrated by 
association with the most slanderous and coarse magazine 
that I have ever had the misfortune to see. I have sent to 


the General Secretary of the Australian Section the following 
notice to be published : 


THE T.S. LOYALTY LEAGUE, AUSTRALIA 


This is an Association which has assumed, without authority, © 
the name of the Theosophical Society, thereby deceiving the public | 
and bringing undeserved obloquy on its good name. The Theosophical 


Society contains members of all religions and of none, of varied 


ethical ideas and of none, and of all kinds of opinions. Members can | 
form or enter any association they please, but, until the above named | 
~ League was formed, no members had been found dishonourable enough 
= to use the name of the Society to cover their own private proceedings 
and thus deceive the public. Members can form a private detective 
agency, carry on a system of espionage, and, as the League preserves 
great secrecy, members can creep into private houses, spy on their 

luaintances, and defame them as they please, A secret organisation 
domestic Spies is, of course, a social danger of a very serious char- 
fer, spreading distrust and suspicion, and poisoning all human 
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intercourse. It is a shocking weapon of persecution, as we have seen 
since its organisation, for it publishes a journal appealing to that large 
class which delights to wallow in sexual filth, gloats over unclean 
details of divorce cases, hints of sexual crimes and irregularities and 
matters that all decent people avoid. In England the evil is so great 
that there is a Bill before Parliament to forbid all such publication of 
filth, but whether it will pass, or be effective, one cannot say. So 
long as prurient minds seek filth, purveyors of filth will be found. 
There are people with minds so foul, that, if they see a naked little 
boy, whose father or guardian exercises the necessary domestic 
supervision, and sees that the child washes thoroughly every part of 
his body, immediately suspect an indecent curiosity, or impropriety 
on the part of the elder, and run about whispering to their intimates, 
suggesting things that do not come into the minds of decent people. 


The impure impute their own impurity to the pure and healthy- 
minded. A diseased mentality sees disease everywhere. How then 
should the Theosophical Society deal with this “‘ Loyalty League” ? 
The T.S. officers should publish, wherever it appears, that its name, 
“The T.S. Loyalty League ” is a fraudulent use of the Society’s name: 
that it is merely a private detective agency, an organisation of spies, 
seeking to destroy any well-known public person, whom some 
members hate, and of whose influence they are jealous. Wherea 
person is known to be a member—as one published object is to carry 
on espionage, which it calls “ investigating ”—it would be well politely 
to decline his acquaintance, as one would that of any other spy, 
except of course authorised police officials, who act under definite 
rules of conduct. If all honourable people ignore the League, exclude 
its journal from their homes, and refuse to bother themselves about its 
proceedings, it will presently stifle itself in the mud in which it 
wallows. 


Apart from the League, where other well-known slanderers 
tell lies on questions of fact—as when Mrs. Alice Cleather proclaimed 
me to be a co-writer of a pamphlet published in the U.S.A. by an 
American physician in 1833, whereas I was only born in London 
in 1847—it is well to give a dry exposure of the lie, without any 
further attack on the liar. There are people, as the Christ is 
said to have remarked, who follow the line of their father, who 
was a murderer from the beginning, and they naturally tell 
untruths, because there is no truth in them. Let them cackle. Asan 
Indian scriptures says, a wise man should take no more notice of 
them than he does of the cawing of crows. Let our teachings and our 
lives be our justification, and, as to our lives, let us remember that 
the Lord Buddha was causelessly slandered, and that the Lord 
Christ was called a sinner. 


ANNIE BESANT, P.T.S. 


With all this going on, it is pleasant to learn that the 
Blavatsky Lodge has already collected £20,000 in its Building 
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In the June number of THE THEOSOPHIST, I reported the 


somewhat amusing campaign of Mrs. Cleather in India and 
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Fund. This seems more useful than spying upon our. 


Í 


Australia, with her assertion that I wrote a pamphlet written | 
and published by a doctor in the United States in 1833. There. 
was a slip in my saying “four years before I was born ”. I | 


was born in 1847, and four should have been fourteen. Imay 
be pardoned for the slip, as I was very ill when I read the 
proof. I mentioned also “an unknown European”: it wasa 
Miss Hildegarde Davey, of Pine View, Almora, U.P. India. 
To my knowledge, I have never seen her or heard of her. It 
is mostly ignorant persons, ready to believe evils, who fall 
victims to unscrupulous slanderers. Here is Mrs. Cousin’s 
reply : 


pamphlet which you enclosed. On the contrary I can be no party 


MADAM, You ask me as a Magistrate to give publicity to the | 


"i to the dissemination of so utterly unworthy a publication. I have | 


I, also flatly to contradict your own statement that Mrs. Besant’s teach- | 
ing of Theosophy “threatens the public morals of this or any country | 


i with which she is closely associated”. The special sentence to | 
f which you draw my attention—‘ Early marriage and birth-control | 


—preceded, one must assume, by Leadbeaterism—are now 
i Mrs. Besant’s inspired panaceas ”—is nothing short of a libel and utterly 


a untrue. If it had been so Mrs. Besant would not now be in her _ 


“prominent position,” nor would the Madras Government have | 


appointed me an upholder of law and morals, while knowing that 


I am an acknowledged follower of her teachings, and that I have | 


been living at Adyar off and on with her for the past eight years. 


= 


purity of life and thought during all that time, and to its inspiring 


and uplifting effect on my own life, and on the lives of thousands 
whom | have met, 


I am sorry to find a few people calling themselves Theo- 


nists who spend their time in attacking men and women, instead of 


ig Something constructive and positive to the solution of life’s 
lems, 


Cos ae Yours truly, 
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Our The noteworthy point about the attacks on me is that 
| they are nearly all made by persons who are either entire 
the! strangers to me, or who know me very slightly. IfI were a 
and. domestic servant seeking employment, I could obtain many 
ten | scores of such “ characters” as the above, written by persons 
ere! who have known me intimately for many many years. Since 
I. I joined the Theosophical Society in 1889 I have never lived 
aay alone, but always in a house with others, a life open to 
the inspect on day and night, and I can fearlessly say: “ which 
sa of you accuseth me of sin ?” 
lia. | aes f 
It] At the suggestion of the Triplicane Lodge, Madras, in 
fall view of the great need for propaganda on the Coming of the 
n’s. World Teacher, I sanctioned the printing of the fourth Indian 
| edition of At the Feet of the Master, in pocket form, similar 
| in size to, but much thinner than, the small American edition. 
them with which we are familiar, that costs 3/. As the idea is to 
use this special edition for propaganda purposes it is being 
alt | priced at As. 2 per copy only, post free As. 3, but 2 copies can 
to be sent together for As. 5. Anyone buying not less than one 
rol | thousand copies for cash, will be able to purchase this number 
rly at a cost of Rs. 109-6-0 only, postage extra, so that the margin 
aer | of profit to the Theosophical Publishing House becomes 
| practically negligible. But this does not matter provided 
ive | there is no loss; and, from the eagerness to buy in thousands 
| already evinced, this particular edition seems likely to prove 
ess |. popular. The Maharashtra Theosophical Federation has 
ids already paid down the money for a thousand copies, as has 
also the Gujerat Division of the Order of the Star in the East, 
and the Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay, has also, through 


pe 
S] 
= 


l 
e0- 
AS | Mr. Bilimoria, sent an order for one thousand. Individual 
~ members, too, have given orders, and the result is that 6,000 
| copies have thus far been subscribed for in advance, out of the 
al f. edition of 20,000 which is being printed. It should be added 
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that in each copy there will be the two pictures of Alcyone as, 
y he was when the book was first published, and that the. 
Vasanta Press is doing the printing—a sufficient guarantee | 
that the workmanship will be perfect. The price being so! 
low, no discount is given for less than one thousand copies, 
and these can only be obtained from the Theosophical Publish- ] 
ing House, Adyar, postage extra unless delivery taken, or! 
on order with cash from the Indian Book Dépôt, provided the 
customer calls for the package next day. 
Pa | A 
An Animal Welfare Week has just been held in London | Al 
from June 10—16, including a meeting in Queen’s Hall at. 
which Dean Inge, Sir Edward Marshall Hall, and other well re 
known public leaders will speak. The Week is organised by ul 
Mr. H. Baillie Weaver and Lady Emily Lutyens. Another! M 
interesting item is a Third “ Conference of Religious Thinkers,” | s1 
organised by a joint Committee representing the Ethical Union, re 
' the Ethical Church, the South Place Ethical Society, the Free tt 
Religious Movement, the Positivist Society, the Rationalist M 
: Press Association, the Theosophical Society, and co- -optedl S 
members. The first was held in June, 1920, under the! S 
a 
p 


fig 


presidency of Professor Gilbert Murray; the second took placca | 

in November, 1921, with Professor J. B. Bury as its President; 

and at this Week’s Conference the chair will be taken at the 
opening by Professor L. T. Hobhouse. o a 
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ntee OUR GENERAL SECRETARIES 
VII. THE NETHERLANDS 


ish. APRE Netherlands Section was the seventh on the roll of 
the National Theosophical Societies. Two outstanding 
the figures appear from its earliest days, Mme. Piet Meuleman 
| van Ginkel and Willem B. Fricke. The latter was born near 
| Amsterdam in 1842, and sixteen years later he went to South 
don! Africa and took up business there. He passed through various 
lat. phases of religious thought, finally becoming a Spiritualist. He 
vell | returned to Europe in pursuit of his investigations, and 
| by! ultimately returned to Holland, where he met Mme. 
her Meuleman, then a remarkable medium. Through her, in a 
rs,” small circle of earnest seekers, some valuable teachings were 
ion, received, and in January, 1894, six applied for a charter as 
ree the Dutch Belgian Lodge: the number quickly increased and 
list Mr. Fricke was chosen its President, and in 1897 a Dutch 
ted Section was chartered, and he was elected its General 
the | Secretary. With his steadfastness and persevering industry, 
ace aided by Mme. Meuleman’s power of teaching, he built up a 
nt; | powerful section within ten years. 
the The Dutch people, serious and cautious, cannot be swept 
| away by emotional gusts, but once they take hold they hold 
| on. In 1907, on Mrs. Besant’s invitation, he put in a year of 
| service in Adyar as Recording Secretary, and then went on a 
| long propagandist tour in the Dutch East Indies and in South 
Africa. After his return, he has mostly lived in Holland, a 
| revered centre of Theosophical inspiration to his countrymen, 
| who look to him with abiding respect and gratitude, seeking 
his advice and sure of wise counsel. He is supremely a “ good 
| and faithful servant,” and on such souls the blessing of the 


Master rests. 
2 
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Mr. A. J. Cnoop-Koopmans, who succeeded Mr. Fricke in. 


1907, and held the office for seven years, was above all a 


devoted educationist, and did widespread good by the schoo]. 


carried on by himself and his wife. Steady quiet progress was 
made during his term of office. Then, for four years, from 
1914 to 1918, Mr. J. P. W. Schuurman, a well-known and 
respected business man, carried on the administration. Neither 
of these good brothers has sent his photograph. 

We come to the fourth—the present—General Secretary, 
Juffr. (Miss) C. W. Dykgraaf, a woman whose quiet exterior 
hides unusual ability and power of work, who might well be 
named “the trustworthy,” a living embodiment of the Theo- 
sophical attitude to life. She is loved and respected in the 
European Federation, and is organising, with Mr. John 
Cordes, the General Secretary for Austria, the Federation 
Conference, to be held this year at Vienna. 


THE WHITE ECHO 
I 


EACH moment, when we feel alone 

In this great world of rush and riot, 
Is as a jewelled stepping-stone 

That leads towards the House of Quiet. 


Within it dwell the ancient seers 
Beyond unreal griefs and cares, 

Beyond unreal smiles and tears, 
Beyond the need of chants and prayers. 


HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 
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IS DENUNCIATION A DUTY? 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Condemn no man in his absence; and when forced to reprove, 
do so to his face, but gently, and in words full of charity and com- 
passion. For the human heart is like the Kusali plant: it opens its 
cup to the sweet morning dew, and closes it before a heavy shower of 


rain, 


—Buddhist Precept 


Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
—Christian Aphorism 


OT a few of our most earnest Theosophists feel them- 
selves, we are sorry to hear, between the horns of a 
dilemma. Small causes will at times produce great results. 
There are those who would jest under the cruellest operation, 
and remain cool while having a leg amputated, who would yet 
raise a storm and renounce their rightful place in the kingdom 
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of Heaven, if, to preserve it, they had to keep silent when | 
somebody treads on their corns. 

In the 13th number of Lucifer (September, page 63), a | 
paper on “The Meaning of a Pledge” was published. Out of | 
the seven articles (six only were given out) which constitute | 
the entire Pledge, the Ist, 4th, 5th, and especially the 6th, | 
require great moral strength of character, an iron will added. | 
to much unselfishness, quick readiness for renunciation and | 
even self-sacrifice, to carry out such a covenant. Yet scores | 
of Theosophists have cheerfully signed this solemn “ Promise” | 
to work for the good of Humanity forgetful of Self, without | 
one word of protest—save on one point: Strange to say, it is- 
tule the third which in almost every case makes the applicant 
hesitate and show the white feather. Ante tubam tr epidat : | 
the best and kindest of them feels alarmed; and he is as 
overawed before the blast of the trumpet of that third clause, 
as though he dreaded for himself the fate of the walls of 
Jericho ! 

What is then this ¢errible pledge, to carry out which | 


seems to be above the strength of the average mortal ? Simply | 
Í this: 


“I PLEDGE MYSELF NEVER TO LISTEN WITHOUT 

PROTEST TO ANY EVIL THING SPOKEN OF A BROTHER THEO- | 
SOPHIST, AND TO ABSTAIN FROM CONDEMNING OTHERS.” | 
| To practise this golden rule seems quite easy. To listen © 
f without protest to evil said of any one is an action which has | 
been despised ever since the remotest days of Paganism. 


To hear an open slander i is a curse, 
But not to find an answer is a worse, 


says Ovid. For one thing, perhaps, as pointedly remarked by 
Juvenal, because : 


Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds 


_ —and because, 7 antiquity, few liked to pass for such—minds. 
_ But now! 
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hen | In fact, the duty of defending a fellow-man stung by a 


| poisonous tongue during his absence, and to abstain, in 


), a general, “from condemning others” is the very life and soul 


aN | : A 5 É 
t of of practical Theosophy, for such action is the handmaiden who 
ute | conducts one into the narrow Path of the “ higher life,” that 
th, life which leads to the goal we all crave to attain. Mercy, 


and 


ded | Charity and Hope are the three goddesses who preside over 


| that “life”. To “ abstain” from condemning our fellow 


Tes | beings is the tacit assertion of the presence in us of the three 


» | 


SE 


out | 


divine Sisters; to condemn on “hearsay” shows their 
absence. “Listen not to a tale-bearer or slanderer,” says 


tis, Socrates, —“ For, as he discovereth the secrets of others, so 
ant | 


ds. 


q 


he will thine in turn.” Nor is it difficult to avoid slander- 
mongers. Where there is no demand, supply will very 
soon cease. “When people refrain from evil-hearing, then 
evil speakers will refrain from evil-talking,” says a proverb. 
To condemn is to glorify oneself over the man one condemns. 
Pharisees of every nation have been constantly doing it ever 


| since the evolution of intolerant religions. Shall we do as they ? 


We may be told, perhaps, that we ourselves are the first 
to break the ethical law we are upholding; that our Theo- 
sophical periodicals are full of “ denunciations,” and Lucifer 
lowers his torch to throw light on every evil, to the best of 
his ability. We reply: This is quite another thing. We 
denounce indignantly systems and organisations, evils, social 
and religious—cant above all: we abstain from denouncing 
persons. The latter are the children of their century, the 
victims of their environment and of the Spirit of the Age. 
To condemn and dishonour a man instead of pitying and 
trying to help him, because being born in a community of 
lepers he is a leper himself, is like cursing a room because 
it is dark, instead of quickly lighting a candle to disperse the 
gloom. “Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word”; nor can 
a general evil be avoided or removed by doing evil oneself, 
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and choosing a scape-goat for the atonement of the sins of al 
whole community. Hence we denounce these communities, 
not their units; we point out the rottenness of our boasted! 
civilisation, indicate the pernicious systems of education 
which lead to it, and show the fatal effects of these on the 
masses. Nor are we more partial to ourselves. Ready to 
lay down our life any day for Theosophy—that great Cause 
of the Universal Brotherhood for which we live and breathe 
—and willing to shield, if need be, every true Theosophist 
with our own body, we yet denounce as openly and as 
virulently the distortion of the original lines upon which the 
Theosophical Society was primarily built, and the gradual, 
loosening and undermining of the original system by the. 
sophistry of many of its highest officers. We bear our Karma 
for our lack of humility during the early days of the Theo- 
sophical Society ; for our favourite aphorism—“ See, how these, 
Christians love each other ’—has now to be paraphrased daily, 
and almost hourly, into: “ Behold, how our Theosophists 


love each other.” And we tremble at the thought that, unless) d 


many of our ways and customs in the Theosophical Society at. 
large are amended or done away with, Lucifer will one day have. 
to expose many a blot on our own scutcheon—e.¢., worship of 
self, uncharitableness, and sacrificing to one’s 
the welfare of other Theosophists—more 
has ever denounced the various shams and 
State Churches and Modern Society. | 

Nevertheless, there are Theosophists, who, forgetting the | 
beam in their own eye, seriously believe it their duty to. 
denounce every mote they perceive in the eye of their neigh- 
bour. Thus, one of our most estimable, hard-working, and 
noble-minded members writes, with regard to the said 3rd 


personal vanity 
“fiercely ” than it 
abuses of power in 


clause: 


| 


The “Pledge” 


ia binds the tak i pd 
But I believe that th er never to speak evil of any one. . 


ere are occasions when severe denunciation is 4 


| 
| 


19: 


Th 
cit 
the 
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duty to truth. There are cases of treachery, falsehood, rascality in 
private life which should be denounced by those who are certain of 
them; and there are cases in public life of venality and debasement 
which good citizens are bound to lash unsparingly. Theosophic 
culture would not be a boon to the world if it enforced unmanliness, 
weakness, flabbiness of moral texture. 


We are sincerely sorry to find a most worthy brother 
holding such mistaken views. First of all, poor is that 
Theosophic culture which fails to transform a simply “good 
citizen” of his own native country into a “‘ good citizen ” of 
the world. A true Theosophist must be a cosmopolitan in his 
heart. He must embrace mankind, the whole of humanity, in 
his philanthrophic feelings. It is higher and far nobler to be 
one of those who love their fellow-men, without distinction of 
race, creed, caste or colour, than to be merely a good patriot, 
or still less, a partizan. To mete one measure for all is holier 
and more divine than to help one’s country in its private ambi- 
tion of aggrandizement, strife or bloody wars in the name of 
GREEDINESS and SELFISHNESS. “Severe denunciation is a 
duty to truth.’ It is; on condition, however, that one should 
denounce and fight against the root of evil and not expend 
one’s fury on knocking down the irresponsible blossoms of its 
plant. The wise horticulturist uproots the parasitic herbs, and 
will hardly lose time in using his garden shears to cut off the 
heads of the poisonous weeds. If a Theosophist happen to be a 
public officer, a judge or magistrate, a barrister or even a 
preacher, it is then, of course his duty to his country, his con- 
science and those who put their trust in him, to “denounce 
severely” every case of “treachery, falsehood and rascality ” 
even in private life; but—nota bene—only if he is appealed to 
and called to exercise his legal authority, not otherwise. This 
is neither “speaking evil” nor “condemning,” but truly 
working for humanity; seeking to preserve society, which is a 
portion of it, from being imposed upon, and protecting the 
property of the citizens, entrusted to their care as public 
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officers, from being recklessly taken away. But even then th, 
Theosophist may assert himself in the magistrate, and show 
his mercy by repeating after Shalsi a severe judge: “Į 
show it most of all when I show justice.” | 
But what has a “ working ” member of the, Theosophical! 
Society, independent of any public function or office, who is 
neither judge, public prosecutor nor preacher, to do with the 
misdeeds of his neighbours ? If a member of the T.S. is found) 
guilty of one of the above enumerated or some still worse | 
crime, and if another member becomes possessed of irrefutable 
evidence to that effect, it may become his painful duty to 
bring the same under the notice of the Council of his Branch, 
Our Society has to be protected, as also its numerous members, 
This, again, would only be simple justice. A natural and 
truthful statement of facts cannot be regarded as “ evil speak- 
ing” or as a condemnation of one’s brother. Between this, | 
however, and deliberate backbiting there is a wide chasm. 
Clause 3 concerns only those who, being in no way responsible | 
for their neighbours’ actions or walk in life, will yet judge and 
condemn them on every opportunity. And in such case it 
becomes—“ slander ” and “ evil speaking ”. 
This is how we understand the clause in question; nor do 
we believe that, by enforcing it, “Theosophic culture” enforces. 
“unmanliness, weakness or flabbiness of moral texture,” but! 
the reverse. True courage has naught to do, we trust, with 
denunciation; and there is little manliness in criticising and 
condemning one’s fellow-men behind their backs, whether for 
wrongs done to others or injury to ourselves. Shall we regard 
the unparalleled virtues inculcated by Gautama the Buddha, ot 


the Jesus of the Gospels as “ unmanliness ” ? Then the ethics 
preached by the former, that moral code which Professor Max 


Müller, Burnouf and even Bartholemy St. Hilaire have 


unanimously pronounced the most perfect which the world has | 


ver r known, must be no better than meaningless words, and the 


» 


pa a ey B A A r© 
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Sermon on the Mount had better never have been written at 
all. Does our correspondent regard the teaching of non- 
resistance to evil, kindness to all creatures, and the sacrifice of 
one’s own self for the good of others as weakness or unmanli- 
ness? Are the commands, “ Judge not that ye be not judged,” 
and, “ Put back thy sword, for they who take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” to be viewed as “flabbiness of moral 
texture” or as the voice of Karma ? 

But our correspondent is not alone in his way of thinking. 
Many are the men and women, good, charitable, self-sacrificing 
and trustworthy in every other respect, who accept unhesitat- 
ingly every other clause of the “ Pledge,” but feel uneasy and 
almost tremble before this special article. But why? The 
answer is easy: simply because they fear an unconscious (to 
them), almost unavoidable PERJURY. 

The moral of the fable and its conclusion are suggestive. 
It is a direct blow in the face of Christian education and our 
civilised modern society in all its circles and in every Christian 
land. So deep has this moral cancer—the habit of speaking 
uncharitably of our neighbour and brother at every opportunity 
—eaten into the heart of all the classes of Society, from the 
lowest to the very highest, that it has led the best of its 
members to feel diffident ¥ their tongues! They dare not 
trust themselves to abstain from condemning others—from 
mere force of habit. This is quite an ominous “sign of the 
times ” 

Indeed, most of us, of whatever nationality, are born and 
brought up in a thick atmosphere of gossip, uncharitable 
criticism and wholesale condemnation. Our education in this 
direction begins in the nursery, where the head nurse hates 


_sethe governess, the latter hates the mistress, and the servants, 


regardless of the presence of “baby” and the children, 
grumble incessantly against the masters, find fault with each 


other, and pass impudent remarks on every visitor. The same 
3 
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training follows us in the class room, whether at home or at q/ 
public school. It reaches its apex of ethical development 
during the years of our education and practical religious | 
instruction. We are soaked through and through with the 
conviction that, though ourselves “born in sin and total | 
depravity,” vur religion is the only one to save us from eternal | 
damnation, while the rest of mankind is predestined from the 
depths of eternity to inextinguishable hell-fires. We are 
taught that slander of every other people’s Gods and religion 
is a sign of reverence for our own idols, and is a meritorious 
action. The “ Lord God” himself, the “ personal Absolute ” 
is impressed upon our young plastic minds as ever backbiting | 
and condemning those he created, as cursing the stiff-necked | 
Jew and tempting the Gentile. | 


Service in their prayer-books, or the “ denouncing of God’s 


For years the minds of Protestants are periodically | 
enriched with the choicest curses from the Commination | 


4 anger and judgments against sinners,” besides eternal condem- | 


Catholic constantly hears threats of curse and excommunication 


| nation for most creatures ; and from his birth the young Roman | 


4 by his Church. It is in the Bible and Church of England | 
i prayer-books that boys and girls of all classes learn the | 


the enumeration and the cursing of which in the Churches, 
young and old are made to say “ Amen,” after the minister of 
the meek and humble Jesus. The latter says, Swear zot, 
curse 7of, condemn zof, but “love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate and persecute you ”. 
But the canon of the church and the clergyman tell them: Not 
at all. These are the crimes and vices “ for which ye affirm 


“ Commination Service.”) What wonder that, later in life, 


= with your own mouths the curse of God to be due”. (Vide — 


existence of vices, the mention of which, in the works of Zola, © 
falls under the ban of law as immoral and depraving, but to — 


efor Are 


ristians piously try to emulate “God ” and the priest, since 
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their ears are still ringing with, “ Cursed be he that removeth 
his neighbour’s landmark,” and “Cursed be he” who does 
this, that or the other, even “he that putteth his trust in 
man” (!), and with “ God’s” judgment and condemnations. 
They judge and condemn right and left, indulging in wholesale 
slander and “comminating ” on their own account. Do they 
forget that in the last curse—the anathema against adulterers 


| and drunkards, idolaters and extortionists—‘t the.UNMERCIFUL 


and SLANDERERS” are included? And thats aby" having g joined 
in the solemn “Amen” after this dast Christian ‘thtmdexbolt, 
they have affirmed “with their own mouths the curse F God 
to be due” on their own sinful heads? © a j Og | ) 
But this seems to trouble ot’ "society slanderers very, f 
little. For no sooner are the religidysly. brought up children 


| of church-going people off their school benches than they are 
| taken in hand by those who precede them. Coached for. their 
| final examination in that School for Scandal, called “ the 


world,” by older and more experienced tongues, to pass 
Master of Arts in the science of cant and commination, a 
respectable member of Society has but to join a religious 
congregation, to become a churchwarden or lady patroness. 
Who shall dare deny that, in our age, modern society in 
its general aspect has become a vast arena for such moral 
murders, performed between two cups of five o’clock tea and 
amid merry jests and laughter? Society is now more than 
ever a kind of international shambles wherein, under the 
waving banners of drawing-room and church Christianity and 
the cultured tittle-tattle of the world, each becomes in turn, as 
soon as his back is turned, the sacrificial victim, the sin- 
offering for atonement, whose singed flesh smells savoury in 
the nostrils of Mrs. Grundy. Let us pray, brethren, and render 
thanks to the God of Abraham and of Isaac that we no longer 
live in danger of being ushered into the arena of the 
Colosseum, to die there a comparatively quick death under 
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the claws of the hungry wild beasts! It is the boast qf 
Christianity that our ways and customs have been wonder da 
fully softened under the beneficent shadow of the Cross. Ye pE 
we have but to step into a modern drawing-room to finda an 
symbolical representation, true to life, of the same wild beasts! 
feasting on and gloating over the mangled carcases of their w! 
friends. Look at those graceful and as ferocious great cats, 
who with sweet smiles and an innocent eye sharpen their of 
rose-coloured claws preparatory to playing at cat and mouse, 0/ 
Woe to the poor mouse fastened upon by those proud Society, ar 
felidae! The mouse will be made to bleed for years before m 
being permitted to bleed to death. The victims will have to, di 
undergo unheard of moral martyrdom, to learn through papers ac 
and friends that they have been guilty, at one or another time 1S 
of life, of each and all the vices and crimes enumerated in the 
Commination Service, until, to avoid further persecution, the W 
said mice themselves turn into ferocious society cats, and, 
make other mice tremble in their turn. Which of the two tt 
arenas is preferable, my brethren—that of the old pagan or that to 
of the Christian lands ? jo 
Addison had not words of contempt sufficiently strong to © 
rebuke this Society gossip of the wordly Cains of both sexes. 3% 


“How frequently,” he exclaims, “is the honesty and integrity 
of a man disposed of by a smile or a shrug? How many good and tl 
generous actions have been sunk into oblivion by a distrustful look, 
or stamped with the imputation of proceeding from bad motives, by 4 
mysterious and seasonable whisper. Look . . . how large a portion tl 
of chastity is sent out of the world by distant hints—nodded away, § 
and cruelly winked into suspicion by the envy of those who are past 
all temptation of it themselves. How often does the reputation ofa © 
helpless creature bleed by a report—which the party who is at the a 
pains to propagate it beholds with much pity and fellow- feeling—that : 
she is heartily sorry for it—hopes in God it is not true!” | 


From Addison we pass to Sterne’s treatment of the sang a 
subject. He seems to continue this picture by saying : 


o 
So fruitful is slander in variety of expedients to satiate as wel a 
as to disguise itself, that if those smoother weapons cut so sore, wha q 


shall we say of open and unblushing scandal, subjected to no caution, | 


| 
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tied down to no restraints? If the one, like an arrow shot in the 
dark, does, nevertheless, so much secret mischief, this, like the 


| pestilence which rages at noonday, sweeps all before it, levelling 


without distinction the good and the bad; a thousand fall beside it, 


| and ten thousand on its right hand; they fall, so rent and torn in 
| this tender part of them, so unmercifully butchered, as sometimes 
| never to recover either from the wounds or for the anguish of heart 


which they have occasioned. 

Such are the results of slander, and, from the standpoint 
of Karma, many such cases amount to more than murder in hot 
blood. Therefore, those who want to lead the “ higher life ”? 
among the “working Fellows” of the Theosophical Society 
must bind themselves by this solemn pledge, or—remain 
droning members. It is not to the latter that these pages are 
addressed, nor would they feel interested in that question, nor 
is it an advice offered to the F.’s T.S. at large. For the 
“ Pledge” under discussion is taken only by those Fellows 
who begin to be referred to in our circles of “ Lodges” as the 
“ working” members of the T.S. All others, that is to say 
those Fellows who prefer to remain ornamental, and belong 
to the “ mutual admiration” groups; or those who, having 
joined out of mere curiosity, have, without severing their 
connexion with the Society, quietly dropped off; or those 
again, who have preserved only a skin deep interest (if any), 
a luke-warm sympathy for the movement—and such constitute 
the majority in England—need burden themselves with na 
such pledge. Having been for years the “ Greek Chorus” in 
the busy drama enacted, now known as the Theosophical 
Society, they prefer remaining as they are. The ‘ chorus ” 
considering its numbers, has only, as in the past, to look on 
at what takes place in the action of the dramatis persone and it 
is only required to express occasionally its sentiments by 
repeating the closing gems from the monologues of the actors, 
or remain silent—at their option. “Philosophers of a day,” 
as Carlyle calls them,—they neither desire, nor are they 
desired, “to apply”. Therefore, even were these lines to 
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meet their eye, they are respectfully begged to remember thy oug 
what is said does not refer to either of the above enumerate Po 
classes of Fellows. Most of them have joined the Society a of 
they would have bought a guinea book. Attracted by the wa: 
novelty of the binding, they opened it; and, after glancing ove, pre 
contents and title, motto and dedication, they have put it away par 
on a back shelf, and thought of it no more. They have a right orn 
to the volume, by virtue of their purchase, but would refer to thir 
it no more than they would to an antiquated piece of furniture sen 
relegated to the lumber-room, because the seat of it is notiann 
comfortable enough, or is out of proportion with their moral exa 
and intellectual size. A hundred to one, these members will,cod 
not even see Lucifer, for it has now become a matter of put 
Theosophical statistics that more than two thirds of its sub: foll 
scribers are non-Theosophists. Nor are the elder brothers ” 
Lucifer—the Madras Theosophist, The New York Path, the “n 
French Lotus, nor even the marvellously cheap and interna- tho 
tional “T.P.S.” (of 7, Duke Street, Adelphi), any luckier than Suc 
we are. Like all prophets, they are “not without hon- MU 
our, save in their own countries,” and their voices in the fro 
fields of Theosophy are truly “the voice of one crying) sue 
in the wilderness”. This is no exaggeration. Among jax 
the respective eibsceihees of those various Theosophical par 
periodicals, the members of the T.S., whose organs they are, VE 
and for whose sole benefit they were started (their editors, t Une 
managers, and the whole staff of constant contributors working 
gratis, and paying furthermore, out of their own generally 
meagre pockets, printers, publishers and occasional contribut- 
ors), are on the average 15 per cent. This is also a sign of 
the times, and shows the difference between the “ working” 

and the “resting” Theosophists. | 

_ We must not close without once more addressing the 
former. Who of these will undertake to maintain that w 


3 is not a fundamental principle of the code of ethics which 
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s thal ought to guide every Theosophist aspiring /o become one in 
Tate reality? For such a large body of men and women, composed 
ty aj of the most heterogenous nationalities, characters, creeds and 
y the ways of thinking, furnishing for this very reason such easy 
Over pretexts for disputes and strife, ought not this clause to become 
away part and parcel of the obligation of each member—working or 
right ornamental—who joins the Theosophical movement? We 
er to think so, and leave it to the future consideration of the repre- 
iture sentatives of the General Council, who meet at the next 
s not anniversary at Adyar. In a Society with pretensions to an 
noral exalted system of ethics—the essence of all previous ethical 
will, codes—which confesses openly its aspirations to emulate and 
xr of put to shame, by its practical example and ways of living, the 
sub: followers of every religion, such a pledge constitutes the szne 
rs of gud non of the success of that Society. In a gathering where 
the “near the noisome nettle blooms the rose,” and where fierce 
rna- thorns are more plentiful than sweet blossoms, a pledge of 
than such a nature is ¢he sole salvation. No Ethics as a science of 
hon- mutual duties—whether social, religious or philosophical— 
the “om man to man, can be called complete or consistent unless 
ying Such a rule is enforced. Not only this, but—if we would not 
rong have our Society become de facto and de jure a gigantic sham 
ical Parading under its banner of “Universal Brotherhood ”—we 
‘ought to follow every time the breaking of this /aw of laws by 


are i 

tors, the expulsion of the slanderer. No honest man, still less a 
E . 

king Theosophist, can disregard these lines of Horace : 

cally | He that shall rail against his absent friends, 

but | Or hears them scandalised, and not defends ; 

but- Tells tales, and brings his friend in disesteem ; 

nof That man’s a KNAvE—be sure: beware of him. 

ng 2 | 
l : H. P. Blavatsky 
; 

the | From Lucifer, Vol. III, London, December 15, 1888. 

quse Me ; 

hich 
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3 GOD MANIFESTING AS SOCIETY 
By ANNIE BESANT, D.L. Lae 


| A: 
ib HIS morning, in taking up the last subject that you wil bo 
E study, week by week, we have to think of the phrase ki 
“God manifesting as Society”. You will remember that Tenny. ev 
son speaks of God fulfilling Himself in many ways, “lest on 1S. 
good custom should corrupt the world”. As a matter of fact, th 
all the good customs have finally grown corrupt under the 4 
manipulation of man, the ignorance of man, so that one after Te 
another has to be evolved, a stage towards the form in which Te 
humanity is fitting itself gradually to live, not like a number d ca 
wild animals in the jungle, but as an ordered society of rational th 
beings. In this study you are very much helped by taking 3a 
the wide outlook of the Divine Wisdom, and you may take i lo 
whichever way you find it the easier. You may take ita ™ 
you have it sketched in some of the Puranas, those ancien 
books of Hindùism. Your difficulty will be to find your wal 
through the metaphors and allegories to the facts which 2 
underlie them. You have to remember that the Puranas wett 
very largely given in order to educate by means of allegori“ 
and stories the poorer people who could not be appealed t ti 
along philosophical lines, or in the more intellectual regions " 
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| religion, to give them a sort of a general idea of the evolution 
| of the world. One thing that you have to find out is, where 
| you are in them as far as history is concerned. You will find 
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in them statements as to the seven Races by which humanity 
is being evolved on our globe. You will find also the fact that 
there are great seismic changes in the disposition of land and 
water on the surface of the globe, that accompany the evolu- 
tion of these different fundamental Root Races. You are 
given the names of those continents right down (or up to) the 
seventh. You may then take it along that line, or you may 
use that line as a corroboration of the more occult side of the 
Ancient Wisdom and find it in many of our Theosophical 
books, because it forms the foundation of our view of human- 
kind and human society. The difficulty is in tracing the 
evolution of Society in what are called historical times, that 
is, when European Nations became sufficiently civilised to 
think of their past and future, a very very short space of time, 
a mere moment as compared with the Asian records. Those 
records kept in Asia and written down in Asia are not 
recognised as history, unfortunately, by the West, unless they 
can find something in their own limited experience to verify 
the ancient histories. That is one reason why it is often 
said that myth is truer than history. Views which are 
looked on as mythical are found later on, as knowledge 
increases, to be a real guide to the longer evolution of 


| mankind; and it is well to get rid of that stupid idea which 
| comes to us naturally from the younger Nations, because the 


younger peoples, as they acquire knowledge, generally grow 


| more arrogant. The increase of knowledge gradually leads 


people to understand that there is much that they do not know 

and that it is larger than what they do know. Only then a 

reasonable attitude is taken up by the human mind. It is 

ready to learn, does not reject hastily, and does not consider 

that the very little it has acquired is to be regarded as the 
4 
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highest knowledge of the human being. Sir Isaac Newton 
said that he was like a child gathering a few pebbles on the 
shore of the great ocean of knowledge that stretched beyond. 
When you look at history, there is one thing that wil] 
strike you. The European views of history have no begin. 
nings; in fact, to use a phrase of Bunsen about Egypt, “it 
springs full grown upon the stage of history like Pallas Athene 
from the head of Zeus”. That is true of all old civilisations, 
You cannot get a AEE for them. You find them stretch. 
ing back and back, and showing some of their highest results 
in the very earliest days. That is pre-eminently true of the 


very ancient literature of Asia. You find its most wonderful, 


literature right back in the very night of the past; and itis 
one of the strongest arguments against the modern scientific 
view—which is, I am glad to say, dying out—that religions 
were evolved out of human ignorance, out of savages who 
deified the powers of nature, and that they were gradually 
refined and improved until they became quite respectably 
philosophical and ethical. I do not think there are very many 
thoughtful people who hold that view to-day. No one can. 
hold it who has gained some insight into the past. It is quite 
obvious that all these great civilisations have in theif 
Founders, in their early Rulers, men who were very much 
more highly evolved than those whom they ruled. It comes 
in allegorical form in the Hindi statement that men at first 
were all equal, and a King was formed—when they began t0 
quarrel—out of the various parts contributed by a number of 
Devas. What happened was+that the great Rshis—who wet? 
very highly evolved beings who came to us from another plane 
from Venus, and formed the nucleus of the great Hierarchy 
that was to be the Guardian of mankind, gave some of Theit 
Members to be the Law-givers and some to be the Religion 


_ givers of the infant humanity. And so you have at the 
; __ beginning of each great Root Race these legends and myths 4 
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to Divine Kings. In Egypt we find it as the Divine Dynasties. 
You find it in ancient Peru, which is now beginning to be 
examined into by excavations, and is beginning to confirm 
some of the researches that were made into that history by 
clairvoyant means. The Incas were looked on as the children 
of the Sun. You find the same idea in China that the great 
Rulers descend from the Sun, and it has gone across to Japan 
in the Mikado. You find in Hindūism the Divine Kings, 
pre-eminent being the great Avatara Shri Ramachandra. You 
have to go back behind Him in order to find the great Law- 
Giver and the Great Teacher of religion, Those whom I spoke 
of as coming down in pairs through the ages. 

The general characteristics of these early civilisations we 
can easily sum up. They are all founded on the ideal of a 
human family. And comparing that with the way in which 
we can sometimes trace an evolution through a civilisation 
which conquered a less civilised one, you find traces of the 
kinds of settlements which formed. When Aryans came down 
through Baluchistan, the Hindu-Khush and Kashmir into India 
and settled there, they did not come into a country that was in 
any sense barbarous. They came into a country which 
already had had two great civilisations, the Kolarian, of which 
we do not know very much, and the Dravidian in South India 
especially. If you take them, you find certain differences, 
in detail, but there is one point which is common to all of 
them; that is, what is called the village system, the village 
forming out of families, and lasting down through millennia 
as a self-governing unit. It is quite possible to trace it in India, 
and, outside India, by the help of the researches which have 
been made into the settlements of the fifth sub-race, the 
Teutonic. We can consult the ancient records of England, 
Scotland, Scandinavia and especially perhaps of Germany— 
because German historians have been particularly careful and 
full—they are the highest examples of the scientific mind of 
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the fifth sub-race of the Fifth Root Race that we can find iy 3 
Europe. When these are put together and compared—azg jy 
the works of Sir Henry Maine—you find the village system b 
which was brought from Asia and spread over the whole of 


6 mı 
northern Europe. I do not know how far it can be traced oy Se 
in the southern parts, among the Latin races, but you certainly! fip 


find it wherever the Teutons have spread. bü 

In that village condition you have the natural and in. po, 
evitable aggregation of families; and so you have the village ab 
government taking on the family type. There is very littl Ex 
left now of the old Kolarian civilisation. You will find it in| A 
some of the hill tribes still. They make their villages much) lit 
as they made them thousands of years ago. There is a mi 
tendency among them of isolation even of the families, ini 
Each family has a little hillock of its own, obviously for th 
purposes of defence, and these aggregate together for purposes im 
of more effective defence against more dangerous opponents. Or 

Coming down to the Dravidian civilisation, you have mi 
there a large literature, that you can look into, and you will) In 
find there more of the hereditary principle than of the elective, in 
which is worth noticing as a racial difference. The headman M 
of the Dravidian village seems to have been the son of the last — 
headman. (ti 

When you come to the Aryan, you find the elective Tis 
principle in full swing, and the villages of the Aryans have Te 
all their headmen like their other officials elected year after | ua 
year. You have a large literature on this subject existing now. 
You find a great deal about it in Manu. Other useful books’ ee 
are the Arthashastra of Kautilya read side by side with ae 
Shukraniti, written one thousand years later. I say side by side, = 
because you have the extraordinary stability of their village- 
civilisation. The instructions given in the fourth century. , 


of 


before Christ in the Arthashastra show a very very high stage 
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nd 1 century after Christ are equally high. You find the Shukranzti 
acs M after all these centuries, and yet the directions as to the village 
stem building and organisation are so close to each other that you 
ole of might take almost either book and use it by itself. There are 
d out certain points which are specially worthy of noticing. You | 
ainly find care was taken not only of the village organisation | 
| but also of the beauty of the village. You will find in each 
d in: book instructions about the planting of flowering trees, 
lage. about the planting of flower gardens round each home-stead. 
little Every villager and his family had a homestead of their own. 
ditin A homestead consisted of the house, vegetable yard and a 
nuch) little piece of garden round it. As the villagers became more and 
is a more numerous the family share became divided. I cannot go 
ilies, into details, but is a most wonderful study, the evolution of 
y for the Indian village, and its extraordinary stable character. The 
poses importance of that to you is this, that it is through these local 
ts. | organisations that, as society advances,! it becomes more and 
have more completely organised. You have, of course, in ancient 
will India great empires which arose from time to time; and it is 
tive, interesting to notice that in the reign of Chandragupta 
iman Maurya—in which the first book that I mentioned was written 
s Jast —how as the area increases, and you get an immense Empire, 
(the empire of Chandragupta extended from the Hindu-Khush 
otival right down to the Narbada river), the village organisation is 
have reproduced in the larger area, so that, even when you come to 
the Imperial organisation, you still have the Village Council, 
the Panchayat, each department of the State having a 
ook Pafichayat at the top of it, which corresponds now to the Secret- 
witht ariat. These departments are very much the modern organisation 
under the British Raj; the Departments, the Secretariat, and 
i then the Ministers of the Provinces, and so on ultimately the 
4 Central Government. You find the same thing in the reign 
l of Ashoka. He had four Viceroys and he was the head of 
J them all. 


after | 
now. 
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The continual multiplication of the village is really; all 
multiplication of the family life; so that you can see throug ee 
Be the whole of this continuous history, which goes back as far y Ba 
any history goes (not only that which is recognised in Europe the 
but also that which is recognised here), that it always gow ae 
back on the same model. The importance of this for us iy OTE 
the future is that the relationships of human beings are recog įț - 
nised as binding obligations. It is very often said nowaday wi 
(not always with the best of intentions) that the Indian il an 
a law-abiding person by instinct. That is true, because the wo 
sense of obligation has survived, but it has been carried ty Cit 
excess, and that is why the opposite of that came over witt, sla 
the East India Company, in order that the excess might b is 
corrected, servility on one side and tyranny on the other. | rac 

Looking at this enduring family type, when you att col 
trying to look onwards, you will find that both Science ant be: 
Religion point to the rebuilding of the family type on a higher cor 
level; to the reorganisation of society, not on the competitive Ck 
system of the fifth Sub-Race in Europe, but on the family type br 
as it existed in Asia. You can realise that in the successive 
manifestations of the Divine Wisdom, as shown in social wi 
organisation, you first have the family type, in order to rod wi 
deeply in the human mind the idea that human beings are St 
closely related to each other, and are born into a system tic 
mutual obligation. That, you may say, runs through all the Cii 
ancient civilisations. ee 

When, however, you come to the later civilisations o po 
Europe, you there find, say in the Greek, the expansion of the ** 
village into the City State, which is so familiar in the writings W 
Aristotle. There at once you recognise one tremendous erroi i 


which is that it is only a minority who really form the citizens of 


of the City State, while a large portion of the population i d 
L 


_ more chattels, slaves. It is worth your while to read carefully °* 
m 


Aristotle’s defence of the principle of slavery ; it runs throug 
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ally ; all Greek civilisation. You remember the arrogant phrase 
TOugt used by the Greeks which divided all beings into “ Greeks and 
ata Barbarians”. The Greeks knew very little of Asia and of 
UrOpe the older civilisations there. Yet this civilisation of the city 
S goa as a State is (if you can leave out the element of slavery) 
us it one of the finest in the intellectual conceptions of society that 
recog it is possible to find. It was the splendid Greek intellect— 
adayı with the emotional side which made it worship beauty, 
ian il and brought the arts to so high a point—that built up the 
se the wonderful fabric of the City State, and made the Athenian 
“ied t Citizen. I said it had one great error in its foundation on 
: with slavery. That is one of the backward sides of mankind that 
sht is not yet outgrown. When you look at the modern Latin 
| races, especially the Italians and Spaniards, you find the same 
u att cold indifference to the sufferings of the less developed human 
e anl beings, and especially to those of the animal kingdom. The 
ighe common excuse in Italy for cruelty to an animal, “It is not a 
atitive Christian,” condones any amount of cruelty to our lower 
z type brothers and sisters of the animal kingdom. 
essive Looking at the best side of the City State, you find a very 
social wonderful community of cultured men, every one of whom 
o rol was held to be liable to exercise any duty of citizenship in the 
ss are State. The other blot upon it was the entirely inferior posi- 
em oj tion in which the Greeks put women. Women were not 
J] the citizens. They were a kind of appanage to the men, and you 
| find in that the chief explanation probably of the very inferior 
ae o position that woman has held among the western Nations. I 
of the know that it is not accepted by everybody now, but any one 
stings who knows the history of legislation in Europe will realise 
erroll that the woman was put quite apart from the man in questions 
. of human dignity, of usefulness and of service, as well as in 
. those of property. It is only in our own times, and largely 
| due to the great injustice perpetrated on Shelley, and later on 
myself, in taking children from one or both parents because of 
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their unbelief, that the right of married women to hay 
control of their children was recognised by English Lay, 
Only in the absence of marriage was control of childre, 
given to the mother. A married mother had absolutely aK 
rights in relation to her child. That has now passed away 
under the force of public opinion stirred up by great injustice, 
Europe has been a great barrier to the evolution of women 
in matters of marriage, as also in the State and in all relations 
of public life. Marriage settlements were invented among 
the rich in order to prevent the confiscation of a woman) 
property when she entered the married state. The Christian 
ceremony put into the mouth of the man: “With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow;” but that ought to have been 
said by the bride, for all her property went over to him. The 
man endowed the woman with nothing. She gave over 
everything to him. Homes made by an industrious working 
woman could be seized and sold up by drunken husbands 
who had deserted them. This has been stopped by law, and 
a married woman’s earnings are now her own. Of 
course, that partly came from the feudal system; but 
S. Paul is very largely responsible for the very inferior 
position assigned to women in the Christian religion, “making 
the husband everything, and the wife nothing except 4 
chattel, 

It is interesting as a social matter to contrast that with 
both the Hindi Law and the Musalman Law. On the whole 
the Musalman Law with regard to the sexes is one of the 
most just that has been made, for it treats the women in 
these outward respects on a very fair footing; and the law 
of Europe is more or less coming now into accord with the 
laws that have long existed in Asia. It is just as well to know 
these details, if you want to argue with people who hold that 
their civilisation is the highest. They are just coming up to 
the level of ancient civilisations. Among the Hebrews thej 
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hay law is very unfair and unjust. I do not know how it went in 
Law Japan and China. In Egypt and Assyria there was a good 
ildre, deal of equality. 
ely n Looking then at the family and the village, you have 
away types of what we may call civilisations of mutual obligation. 
istic What entered into them in ancient India is a point that 
romen would be very much resented now, I am afraid. Every one 
ation would tell you that these civilisations were not democratic. 
mong It may be well to observe that in this evolution of civilisation, 
man; Which goes in the direction of liberty, where you have small 
istia self-governing communities, very little interfered with by the 
ll my larger self-governing communities containing them, you get 
bee, @ kind of liberty which is more stable than any other. It is 
The too widely spread to be easily destroyed. The way in which 
over the East India Company destroyed it here was by taking away 
ring the communal ownership of land in the village, and turning 
band. it into the ryotwari system, in which the man who cultivated 
3 and the land was made its owner, or into a tenancy system. 
i Of In all the older civilisations land was held by the village as 
bu) 2 common property. It was recognised that the land of the 
ferid country was the possession of the people who were born into it, 
aking and ought not to belong to a class. If you take some very anci- 
ent Fourth Root Race civilisation, like that of Peru, you will 
ept d find an admirable system prevailing as regards the land. It 
was divided into three great blocks. One block belonged to 
those who were the law-makers and the law administrators 
of the country, the Government of the day; then there was 
the block of land allocated to the religious, medical and teach- 
ing people; the third block belonged to the manual labourers. 
| To each of these certain duties were attached, as later in the 
) feudal system, that have been gradually thrown off. You have 
knoW there, in exchange for the land, the whole burden of government 
{ that thrown upon the King and the Nobles, and the obligations 
up i were most stringent and disadvantages were also placed upon 


2 
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whole 
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them. With regard to what you may call the religious’ 
and teaching property, to that was joined the duty of free 
education in exchange for the land. They discharged all the 
religious obligations of the people, and they nursed the Sick 
and maintained the aged. So that with that land belonging 


= to these two classes, all these great duties fell upon them, and 
the wealth obtained from the land was used in this way for 


; the benefit of the Nation. Just as in the case of the other it, 
i was used for the defence and the internal order of the Nation’ 


without any charge on the masses of the people. The masses, 
of the people who cultivated the land were the first charge! 
on the land. When there was scarcity of water for irrigation. 

purposes, the land of the people was the first to be irrigated, 

next came the land of the educators. The King and the nobles 
had the last share. If crops were poor, the bulk of the crops) 
would go to the cultivators because they raised them. The 


the highest class. In this way in the ancient arrangements, 
you have the ideal of the family carried out in a very remark- 
able way. In a family, supposing that food is short, it is the 
parents who take least of it; next come those who are able to 
work for the support of the family; the last are the children; 
they must have most, and physical advantages must always 
be given to them, because their life is the life of the next 
generation. The children must be the very last to suffer 
That idea of mutual obligation and the balancing of duties and 
powers gave the extraordinary stability to this kind of civilisa- 
tion in its great varieties; but it began gradually to decay 
where the highest class looked for privilege instead of dutyi 

where the middle class shirked its duties of education, i 
nursing the sick and taking care of the aged, and threw that 
upon others, so that gradually the burdens of all fell upon thé 
producers and reduced them to poverty, whereas they were thé 


next in amount was to go to the middle class, the smallest to. 
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| because they were regarded as the youngest and the most 
helpless. I want you to bear that in mind, because 
| it is so great a guide to the future which is lying in front 


of us. 
In those days you cannot say that what we now call 


| capital existed in the sense in which it exists to-day. Capital 
| is the surplus of labour employed on land (raw materials). You 
| must have land, the basis of production ; labour, the producing 
| power ; capital, the surplus of that, which is to be used to feed 


labour while it is working, and while the crops are growing. 


| The problem only arises where collected labour is rendered 


helpless by privately owned land and machinery, and the owners 
can prevent labour from working, except on the owners’ terms. 
If the Russians had known more, and understood more, they 


| would not have had the ridiculous plan of cutting up the big 
| estates into small lots, and robbing the new owners of the 


surplus of their labour. Now they are running about Europe 
trying to get capital back in the old bad way. 

Then you have the great change which comes with the 
development of the lower mind—the competitive system, and 
gradually then you have the throwing off of duty and the 
taking more and more of power and privilege. I remember 
reading in an old Chinese history that one province had great 
difficulty in finding a Governor. It was offered to many 
capable people; but they declined because they would not 
accept the responsibility. That was a serious thing in the 
ancient days. If there was a famine, the Governor was re- 
sponsible for bad government. If there was theft, robbery, 
dacoity, the Government was responsible, because it had not 
done its duty. The King’s treasury had to restore fourfold 
the anew stolen from the man it had failed to protect. If 
the village watchman did not do his duty, and something was 
stolen, the watchman was held responsible for restoring it, 
unless it happened to be a moveable thing, say a cow, 
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which then had to be traced to the next village, and they) 
the watchman of that village became responsible. You P 
can realise that under these conditions to find a man 4 t 
take the government of the province was not easy. The P 
Governor would be held responsible for all the faults X 
that the people committed. I think it was Confucius wh) _ 
when asked by a King why there were robbers in his territory, 
answered: “If you, O King! did not steal, there would be no 
thieves in your kingdom.” That was the old way of looking 
at things. The more a person knew, the more responsible he 
became. The faults of the ignorant and the poor were very, 
lightly punished, while the faults of the educated, the learned, re 
and the highly placed, were heavily punished. That is the y 
right way of looking at things. The more a man knows, the e; 
more experience and power he has, the heavier should be the) O 
penalty if he abuses that power and deceives the people. lg 
know, in the modern way, the more highly placed a man is, 01 
the better he should be treated in gaol; but that is an upside- re 
down way of dealing with things. Responsibility grows with o 
knowledge and power; and that will have to return into the te 
coming civilisation. o 
The coming civilisation will return at a higher level to a 
the civilisation of the past. It will bring back co-operation 1 
and gradually eliminate competition. That is why in the © 
Theosophical Society, which is supposed to be the fore-runnet © 
of that new civilisation, Brotherhood is the one thing on b 
which great stress is laid. Brotherhood has to be brought ™ 
back to human society. The next incarnation of the Divine ™ 
Life, what is called the “spirit of the time,” which is 
only God revealing Himself in Society, will press in “ 
that direction. Lesson your individualism: it has gone a 
too far. Awaken your sense of obligation. The learned 
are responsible for the ignorance of the unlearned, the a 
ich people for the misery of the poor, and the ruling a 
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people for the disorganisation of the State. We have once 


| more to build the State as an organisation. The State ought 
| to be the organised Nation, not its government. We rather 
| speak of the State as though it were the Government. That 


is a fundamental blunder. The State is the whole Nation, 
organised on a definite plan for the increase of human 
happiness and the development of human capacity. At 
present, by competition, they have tried to get people into 
some sort of order; but they have only got anarchy. You 
cannot get order out of struggle like that. You have to bring 
out the development of the child and his qualities. You might 
read Ruskin on this point of the reorganisation of the Nation. 
You have to realise that the fundamentals of wealth, the 
essentials of wealth, cannot be monopolised by individuals. 
Of course, that has become more strikingly evil with the 


| growth of the great power of machinery, which has enabled 


one man or a group of men to monopolise the surplus 


- results of the labour of thousands. The surplus result of 


one man may be small, but when you get thousands of men 
together the surplus is enormous, and yet the surplus 


| over the wages paid goes either to a man or a group of men— 


in 
ne 
ned 
the 
ng 


a most irrational way of human society. You can see already, 


however, the beginnings of the substitution of co-operation for 
competition. Municipal ownership is substituted for private 


ownership in various undertakings that can be carried on 
| better collectively. Presently your company will be a depart- 
ment of a municipality. Already it sometimes supplies water 


and light. You will see it developing rapidly. In England 


| they have bath-houses, laundries, and all kinds of things in 
which human labour can be minimised, in order that there 


may be a larger equivalent to distribute among the whole of 
the people; and out of that municipal taxes are paid—obviously 
a better way of managing things tban the individual producing, 
and the individual being taxed. Land ought not to be handed 
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down from one owner to another, so that as the land increase 
in value by the increase of population and industry, the gain 
goes into single families. i | 

“That is Socialism!” Yes; it is the wise Socialism 


ly 
a not the foolish Socialism. The Socialism of our time į 
an uprising of the poor against the rich, driven desperat 
by conditions, and more and more infuriated by the sighi 


of luxury around them. What else can you expect fron 


| 
| 


the ignorant? They are constantly toiling, and seeing 
others enjoying who do not work. Inevitably that Causes 
revolt. 

When you compare the life-period in these Nations, you 
can see how unfavourable the comparison is. Take our average 
life-period in India, which is23°5 years. Monstrous! How 
does it arise? From semi-starvation. Semi-starved mothers 
bear semi-starved children. They die in their infancy, 
; Infant mortality in India is one of the most shocking things, 
E The same is the case in the slums of London. There was4 
| time when the deaths of children in London ran up to mort 

? than half of those that were born. New Zealand is better. 
i! The average life-period there is sixty years of life, because 
ji there is plenty of food, plenty of comfort. None are very 
j rich, and none are very poor. 

If Socialism comes by an uprising of the miserable, it i 
utterly destructive; but if the change in the coming civilisa 
tion, is brought about by the sacrifice and thought of the 

instructed and the wise, then it will be the redemption o 
mankind. I cannot tell you how far we shall go in that in the 
‘sixth sub-race, but we shall go a very considerable way: 
H.P.B. taught the “Socialism of love,’ where the learne 
try” to share their learning with the unlearned, the rich 
try to share their comforts with the poor. You see trace 
: ea he C mee of it in connection with some of i 
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build garden cities for the people they employ, and give 
them back a large amount of wealth by all kinds of con- 
veniences and enjoyments; where they build a club and a 
theatre free to the people they employ—giving back part of 
what they have taken from them. The truth is that the social 
conscience is beginning to awaken. That will go on more and 
more. It will come comparatively easily in India, because 
there is this spirit so much among the people. Take a joint 
family; you find that all the children are looked on as the 
children of any one of them. One of the things that struck 


| me in India was that a friend of mine who belonged to a joint 


you 
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family looked on his brother’s children just as he looked on his 
own children. That feeling made a brother take his brother’s 
clothes if he wanted them—an easy thing where clothes are 
pieces of cloth and are washed every day. There is not the 
same sense of individual property here. It is the same with 
gardens. The Indian does not shut up his garden, uniess he is 
westernised. People freely come into your garden and take 
their food under your trees. Once an Indian in reply to a 
question why people came freely into his garden answered: 
« What else is a garden for?” We ought to be able to get that 
spirit more easily here. In the Sixth Root Race it will be the 


foundation of all decent human society, and so gradually you 


it is 
lisa’ 
| the 
n o 


will have the Socialism of love and wisdom, which makes 
mutual obligation everywhere and does away with jealousy 
and envy. 

Later, in the Seventh Root Race (that is a dangerous 
subject at the moment), you will get a condition where we 
shall need no laws; not the anarchy of the present but the 
order which comes from the development of the “ Inner Ruler 
Immortal,” in which every man is a law unto himself, be- 
cause self-ruled from within. That is a very very long way 
off, but none the less it will come. That will finish the cycle 
of evolution on our globe; I sometimes think that Mr. Gandhi 
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has got a glimpse of that, but very much out of focus, ang ol 
tries to bring about the condition without the appropriaț 
- people. External law is wanted so long as the Inner Rule 
cannot govern his vehicles; but, gradually, external law will 
give place to internal law, and then no outer compulsion wil 
be necessary, because man will do what is best, kindeg, 


noblest, sublimest, moved by the Ruler from within. 


Annie Besar 


“THE TOM-TOMS” 


| 
ALL night long I hear the tom-toms beating ! | 
What is the message in their weird wild playing ? | { 
What is the secret that these drums are saying, 
Unto my passionate painful heart repeating :— 
“Come back my son! The burning East is calling ne 
You, while the dusky drowsy night is falling fe 
On minaret and tower, ’neath moonlight gleaming, | 
And as you think of me the tears are streaming 
Adown your face! And what sad memory 
Of former life when you were calm and free 
In your real home, the East, from whence you came 
Is torturing your soul with all its flame! 
Come back to India your dear native land 
The tom-toms call you home! You understand!” 


| 
| 
| 


RALPH YOUNGHUSBAW! 


_———_____ 
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THE UNION OF SOULS 
By GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA 


UMANITY has lost the way to the truth and is getting 
worse from day to day; hate, immorality, the negation of 

God, of the soul and of its immortality are progressing without 
end. It is of the greatest importance to put a stop to the fall of 
humanity, to the peril of all of us, and return it to the way of truth. 
No material force can do it, but the spiritual powers of 

our souls, which are at our orders, could and must do it : that 


| is why I address myself to the souls of all my spiritual sisters 
| and brothers, without distinction of religion, faith, race, situation 


or wealth. I propose to unite ourselves and forma union of souls. 

We are all members of one family and we have one and 
the same Father, our God, our heavenly Father, and in all of 
us is living an infinite part of God. 

We all have the tendency to approach God, and every 
one of us knows that, to be able to approach God, we must 
clearly feel and understand the great truth, one and the same 
for all, which consists not only in the love for our neighbours, 
but also in the universal love; which means that from our 
tendency for the good, for beauty and love, must be excluded 
everything that could be contrary to God; in other words that 
our duty is to fight and conquer impurity and evil in all its 
forms. Yet never must evil be fought by evil, but only and 
always by good and by love. 

This union will have nothing material in itself. Itisa 
purely spiritual union. Everyone of you who will decide to 
join it must believe in God, and follow naturally the belief in 


the existence and immortality of our soul. You must believe 
6 ; 
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that good, beauty and love will gain the upper hand ovel g 

evil, ugliness and hate. Your faith must be implicit; Ya it 

will not be responsible in any way, before anybody, but in the 

PS inner shrine of your soul you will take part directly with Gol! ș 

; i and you will decide to serve God, in showing love for everybody c 
in everything. Love in itself has all that is good and beautifl k 

Your soul’s conscience will guide you in this holy course. | 
z In keeping pure our soul and body, in calling for the tł 

4 help of the departed souls, we sisters and brothers of the p 
a; union will all unite ourselves in the same work, in directing 7 

i _ towards all humanity our pure prayers and thoughts through 
our immortal souls, filled with goodness, beauty and love, ani, s€ 
by doing it we will paralyse the evil which surrounds us ani {fi 
is influencing the life of our humanity. Once and for ever tl 
we must free ourselves from the prejudices which exist, d 
against the ren who are not of our religion or faith. We v 
must always remember that all the religions which admit v 
God and the existence of the soul and its immortality, which t! 
endeavour to approach the truth, do not derange the harmony t 

of the universe. As the rays of sun passing through a 
glass prism deviate under different angles and colours, so! t 
the one great truth, passing through the prism, reaches h 
humanity and manifests itself in different religions and faiths, E 
e 
t 


reflecting this one unique truth. 
My appeal must touch very near the women, whose souls) 
are very sensitive to all that is good, beautiful and pure, and 
who, being mothers, feel and understand, better than men; : 
_ teal love, and are always ready for the highest sacrifices ; and 
that love they will know how to transform into universal love. l 
Women will play the leading part in the renovation andl 
purification of humanity and of directing it towards the way 
of truth. 
= Ow Union will have no president, no social centre nor 
organisation which exists in societies and unions in 
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general; there is no need for any fee ; as I have said already, 
it is a purely spiritual union. With the help of our united 
prayers and thoughts, the contact between our sculs and the 


souls of those who have passed into other worlds will be 


complete. The souls of our spiritual sisters and brothers, of 
the other worlds, will be always ready to help us in our holy 
work; but they can do it only through us; and, if we call for 


| their help, their help will be real, and they will give us the 


power and strength for our work to be efficacious and useful 


| for the whole of humanity. 


Those who read my appeal and will espouse it in their 
souls and by that will become members of our union, must 
first of all throw away and uproot once and for ever from 


themselves all the prejudices against those who are of a 
| different religion or faith or race or people; they must culti- 
| vate in their souls a love towards all suffering humanity 
| without any distinction whatever; they must strangle in 


themselves the feelings of hate or dislike against anybody; and 
these are the first and principal directing thoughts. 
We must guide ourselves by exactly the same directing 


thoughts which all we sisters and brothers of the union will 
| have to send mentally through our souls towards the spiritual 
| plane; whence they will return to our earthly plane strength- 


ened by our helpers from the superior worlds and will affect 


| those who have lost the way of truth. 


Every one of you who thinks and believes as I do can send 
me, in writing, directing thoughts, which must be short and 


! clear; and from time totime they will appear in the newspapers. 


Our motto is The Soul is the highest and purest conception 


| in the world. 


Grand Duke Alexander, 


(10 rue Henri Martin, Parts. 
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STEPPING HEAVENWARDS 
IB lbo iby dog 


A FORMER paper with this title dealt with the majo 

clauses of H.P.B.’s great counsel? to such as woul 
press on. Each of these covered, as we saw, one of the fiv 
great fields of evolution below the World of Light, thei 
message reaching from our ordinary waking life up to th 
sphere where oneness is no more an inference but faq 
Besides these major clauses, there are offered to the hearin 
ear, the understanding heart, some pregnant hints as to the 
conduct of the personal life; these I now purpose to consider 
A readiness to give and receive advice and instruction.—M 
of old the golden mean is less in evidence than the extreme 
it separates. As to the offering of advice, we find, upon the 
one hand, aspirants self-depreciative to the last degree, quite 
certain that nothing in the range of their experience, no item 
in the whole stock of their knowledge, is of the slightest ust 
to anyone but themselves; upon the other, those who are st 
filled with the joy and wonder of Theosophical illumination, 
so vividly impressed with the value of their own experiences, 
that they are apt too readily to thrust these upon those aboul 
them. In the matter of receiving we find such as, fearful ol 
responsibility, perhaps unconsciously, for ever ask of other! 
what they should do, and what they should avoid; and agait 
fiery independent souls, “ touchy ” souls, who resent the leas! 
“interference” as they call it from their fellows; to advist 
whom upon anything is to offer unpardonable insult. | 


| 
1 


The former would do well to ponder H.P.B.’s remindei 
that the sense of responsibility is the beginning of wisdom: th 
tter, to consider the entirely simple truth that separatene> 


! These instructions were originally confined to the E.S. But, like many other 
become public either by betrayal ; or because there are many outside who can profit ? 
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lis an illusion, and that no man is or can be independent, for 


‘the most infinitesimal moment, of any fellow being, be that 
‘one super-man, or sub-man. It is a ludicrous attitude, this 
‘latter one, as the occupier of it will take from books right 
gladly the information he desires; will accept joyously the 
idea that “comes into his head”—probably from an astral 


maj friend and fellow-striver; but alone declines advice from 


voul 


visibly human, personal sources. 


a fiv After all, no one can force us to accept advice, so it can 
they do no harm to listen to it. Once itis heard, we can weigh 
o th it thoroughly, use it if it seem suited to our case, decline it 


fact 
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n the 
quite 


item 


if it seem unsuited. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. It is in the 
Plan that we learn even from our foes, as we in blindness 
think them. “No man is your enemy: no man is your 
friend. All alike are your teachers” says the blessed 
Master H. We may well afford, then, to wink at the manner 
of the giving; to be so keen to pick up anything that will 
| serve to help us on, that all idea of offence drops from us; 
open even to the words of “babes and sucklings,” out of the 
mouths of whom, we have been told, God “hath perfected 


t us Praise » Keen ourselves, we should be quick to recognise 
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keenness in others, and be ready ever to share our good when 
it is asked for, in so many words or inferentially. It is as 
| sad an error to miss the opportunity to help, to fail to hear 
the cry uttered or unuttered, as it is to harrass others and 
disgust them by excess of zealous interest in their progress. 

A brotherliness for one’s co-disciple—The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Theosophical Society is barrierlessness. 


| It recognises the commencement of the reign of Savarna 


Manu, and His “‘casteless” compeers and successors. It 


preaches no restricted brotherhood, like other human bodies, 
| but a universal one. And H.P.B. here reminds us of that 
| universality, which alone marks us as not of the world though 
in it. But in the very word ‘brotherliness’ lies much that 


we far too often fail to remember, even if we have seen it ; 
for the word “ brother ” implies rank, status, and an ordering 


we 
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It is no brotherly act to force equality upon one who is below h 
us; it is folly to attempt to claim equality with one Who i fa 
above us. Soul-age, in the sense of.greater or less capacity y K 
bring to birth here in the lower planes the “ glory of God) a 
is an indubitable fact in nature. To be “brother,” then,t I so 
any fellow being, calls for the meticulous exercise of every te 
power of discrimination we possess. To accept the ideal dno 
universal brotherhood compels close, deep, and endless study se 
—that the true duty which arises out of this and that relation j is, 
be attempted with some expectation of success. ish 
A courageous endurance of personal injustice.—Theo ed 
sophists are told so often that perfect justice rules the world ca 
that they may be forgiven if the first reading of this startle\as 
them. One might almost say that the words are meant to th 
startle them; assuredly they ought to startle such as -havere 
interpreted too straitly the basic law of “ This,” the Law of 
Karma. If Theosophical doctrine satisfies a man that perfect ne 
justice rules the world, it does so by convincing him thal of 
personal injustice, of which there are innumerable instances in 
in every life, on every side of us, is but an aspect of a larger R 
thing, a justice based upon the whole grand sweep of a man’s Pt 
pilgrimage, in which a single personal infleshment is butah¢ 
fleeting moment. When that is seen, courage is surely called Uk 
for; for the practical application of new-won truth is some ‘9 
times far from simple. One tries, and fails; tries again, fails 
again; one is oft like to faint by the way, or turn back altogether th 
to the old, comfortable levels; and the one real failure, be it ™ 
remembered, in the occult endeavour, is just that—ceasing to ™ 
strive. Courage is needed to endure. It is easy to rage, 
against injustice, to struggle for redress, to curse fate, to grow a 
cynical, or careless, under the slings and arrows of outrageous - 
fortune; and that is what those do who do not understand ? ee 
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elot the worst moments of that bad business! All can endure so 
ho Ufar; then comes that one more turn of the screw that carries 
ty agony beyond the normal range; and it is then that a man 
704,” must call to the supernormal self of him, bring into being 
ith ti some yet unmanifested fragment of his godliness, to take the 
Very terrible strain. He can do it; yes, he can do it! If he could 
al dinot, the whole business of the WAY were an illusion, its 
tudy setting forth the work of devils. He can do it, for a God he 
ation is, though a God bewitched on this low plane, a Samson 
‘shorn of this strength by the Delilah of matter he has wanton- 
'heo ed with; and if he but wake, if he but break the evil spell, he 
zorli] can do prodigies. To endure; to endure cheerfully; to see it all 
rtle\as settlement of karmic debts, as liberation; to meet it joyously, 
nt to the soul within one singing—that means the calling up of some 
have reserve of Godhood; and thatis the real significance of “courage”. - 
w ol A brave declaration of principles—Not an aggressiveness ; 
rfect not a challenging of all and sundry ; but first, a resolute living 
thalof the Theosophic life, and a frank acknowledgment of one’s 
nees indebtedness to Theosophic teaching, a lively gratitude to 
rger Theosophic teachers; and secondly, swift seizure of occasion, 
ans private or public, to present to others the truths that have 
uta helped us. Nor should aspirants wait till occasion thrusts itself 
alled upon them ; they should go out to meet it ; should be ever alert 
me for signs of spiritual restlessness such as Theosophy can heal, 
fails for longings after knowledge such as Theosophy can satisfy. For 
ther this, too, we have need of courage. The word “ brave ” indicates 
be itor at least suggests, that cowardice is possible, and warns us 
18 to not to yield to the desire to hide the real inspiration of our lives. 
rage. A valiant defence of those who are unjustly attacked. Í 
row never read that without sense of shame; for alas! we hearers 
eous É the greater gospel have too often done as does the world— 
| j, Joined in the hue and cry, flung stones at the attacked, yes, 
ang: z 5 5 
a those of our own fellowship. It is a sad thing, and a 
| ‘thing to be repented of in the sackcloth and ashes of the Soul. 
aly We have not only H.P.B.’s (or a Greater’s) word, we have also 
on” now our Alcyone’s report of yet another Great One’s teaching ; 
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and we have the old familiar saying of the Bodhisattva that! 
house divided against itself cannot stand. Yet whispers pay 
from mouth to mouth, poison our hearts, make us even reqj 
to dethrone the idolised, to hate the loved, to desert the leadg 
we have sworn allegiance to. O for the happier day whe 
the hearing of a slander, the reading of a libel, will cause }, 
a little laugh of pure amusement, so sure shall we all be of oy 
another. And why should we not be? It is a pitiable sma 
ness in our characters that, while sure of our own loyalty, o 
own devotion, our own purity of motive, we yet doubt those; 
fellow-strivers. Let us call another aspect of the God in us| 
birth, burst through the confines of the personal, take th 
larger view, “believe all things,” as true lovers should; ap 
should occasion call for it, defend on these lofty lines th 
comrade who has been assailed. 
A constant eye to the ideal of human progression and pel 
fection which the Sacred Science (gupta vidya) depicts.—Ky 
although once, in this life or another, we faced the territ \ 
moment—terrible for the merely human self—of disillusion 
saw all crumble from our grasp ; lived through it ; realised UN 
changeless in the changing; knew ourselves immortal, G= 
in esse yonder, soon to be Gods in esse also here; that beii ~ 
what we came for; though once we saw, the dust of the 
lower worlds has closed over our heads again, hidden the st! 
like radiance of these marvels; and therefore we must et 
and anon call up the memory of it, lest it grow more unte 
and lure no longer. The oftener we turn our minds back! 
the dazzling hour of vision, the more its radiance shines up! 
them; the surer are we of our goal, the keener in oi 
plannings how to reach it, the bolder in our actual advan 
and let it never be forgotten that, though in the far endi 
shall have attained, the Kingship of Heaven suffereth violent 
and they that be violent men take it—to-day, or any day tl 
force. God speed all such heroes! £ 
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THE KEYNOTE OF KEYSERLING’S PHILOSOPHY ' 


in 0! By A. SCHWARZ 

vane 

end acs ERFECTION” may be said to be one of the central 

olen? ideas of Count Keyserling’s Philosophy; it runs 

ay through the whole of his book in connexion with the most 
varied subjects. Keyserling’s conception of Perfection is 


L. H Notes on ‘Perfection’ translated from Count Hermann Keyserling’s book: A 
Philosopher’s Diary of his Travels, [Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen], 3rd Edition, 1920. 
7 
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complementary to the ideas usually put forward in o 
Theosophical writings, which associate Perfection with a stag, 
of evolution high above our own ; whereas our philosopher lay 
stress on the relativity of Perfection, insisting on the fact th, 
the term can and must be applied at all stages of evolutig, 
high and low, since absolute Perfection cannot exist in th 
manifested universe. According to him a perfect lower stali 
or being is nearer to God than an imperfect higher one. Th 
idea is neatly put in the phrase “ A rose is nearer to God tha 


the Buddha, before he reached His illumination ”; and Key i 


serling’s theory is summed up in a passage found in hi 
chapter on Adyar: “In the lowest (being) the Atma, 
expresses itself fully, provided the form is perfect.” | 

The following notes, translations from several chapten 
throughout the book, are arranged as far as possible ini 


definite order so as to get a clear outline, under the followin 
headings: 


{1) What is Perfection ? 


. (2) The necessity of innumerable ideals and of innumerabl 
possibilities of Perfection ; | 


(3) Our ideal must be sought in the stage next above our ow 
level of evolution ; | 


(4) The connexion between Progress and Spirituality ; 


(5) The relation between physical beauty and individu 
greatness ; | 


(6) The value and practical result of ideals ; | 
(7) Confusion of “ Dharma” leads to degeneration ; | 
(8) The Buddha and the Christ ; 
(9) Right s 


pirit (endeavour) is of even greater importance the 


perfect expression, if the latter cannot be achieved. 


; 
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Keyserling’s idea of Perfection is expressed by Schiller as 
follows: “ Keiner sei gleich dem andern, doch gleich sei jeder 


dem Hoechsten. Wie das zu machen? Es sei jeder vollendet 
in sich.” That is: “ Let no one be equal to another ; yet let 
each be equal to the highest. How to accomplish this? Let 
each be perfect in himself.” 

(i) To the first question : “ What is the sign of perfection?” 
the answer is found in one of the early chapters. Coming 
for the first time, after his arrival in Ceylon, across a cent- 
ipede, a creature from which one instinctively shrinks, he yet 
realises that it is perfect after its kind. “How do I know,” 
he asks, “that the centipede is perfect? I cannot adduce 


| any reasons, but the fact is evident, must appear evident to 


apten 
> ini 
owin 


everyone who is capable of identifying himself with other 


beings. There is something strange about this evidence 


which characterises all perfection, for within certain limits 


| it forces itself on the attention of even the dullest observer. 
_ The Englishman is the most striking example. As often as 
| I meet representatives of this people I am struck by the 


erabi 


ur owl 


| contrast between the poverty of their capacities, the limitation 
| of their horizon, and the recognition which they compel from 


| me as from everyone. Even those above the average (the 


ividu 


| really great ones do not concern us in this general purview) 


cannot be taken seriously as highly developed beings. They ` 
affect me as do animals which, endowed with a number 
of infallible instincts, perfectly represent a section of the 
reality, while remaining blind and incapable in other 


respects. They lack originality to a large extent, though they 
| are original in some respects ; they think, they feel and act 
alike; no one’s inner life conceals surprises. But I must 


acknowledge the value of the British in the sense in which 
I admit the value of animals. As they are constituted 
they represent the perfect accomplishment of their possi- 


l bilities; they are wholly what they might be. This is the 
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reason of their power of convincing, of their superiority ovi - 
the other nations of Europe (a fact that cannot be disputej ` 
oi the contagious character of their individuality. The si 
alone of all the Europeans are really perfect after the lin 
kind and everyone bows to perfection. The richer dispositiy fa 
of the German has not yet found its shape; therefore he is m ba 
yet looked up to without convincing reason. That perfectiy Jin 
is also possible for him is proved by the one type of th fec 
Teuton that so far affords us a perfect expression—the Austrią Ju 
aristocrat. He may not be worth very much; as happen th: 
with cattle, the breeding for ‘form’ may have prejudiced hi 
capacity; none the less he is perfect after his kind. There th 
fore he is acknowledged by everyone as a matter of course; h ev 
is being flattered, imitated, esteemed, and the proud Briton 
the first to seek his society ” (p. 71). th 
Commenting on his visit to the Minneria Lake in Ceylo tir 
where animal life abounds, he continues this train of thought) ca 
“How refreshing it is to live in a world which we in 
created in its completeness on the fifth day of Genesis. Hen ne 
all forces seem unbroken, everything is genuine, origind 
Among human beings such a condition is found only i be 
children and in really great, exceptional people. With mo to 
men their outer appearance is no indication as to their inne 1S 
development. Animals are always perfect; they alway ® 
embody what they could be. Each animal is a perfet th 
expression of its possibilities. You may object that they at M 
limited. Certainly they are limited, but this does not depre i 
iate them. Our greater freedom is an advantage, not becaus *” 
as such it is an ideal, but because through it the way is op? : 
to us for more than one possibility of perfection. With mal 
also perfection is the highest achievement ; perfection, how 
ever, implies limitation. We place. that man whose actio i 


are dictated by necessity, by an inner law, above him wh 


r 
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Yor is definitely conceived. This is equally true of art, as of every 
uted expression of life. In human judgments and concepts also 
be the ideal is to be found in the limited, rather than in the un- 
the limited. It is not therefore the ideal that distinguishes our 
Siti stage from that of animals, but the factors through which it is 
ISM being realised. If that be so, I do not understand how the 
€cti limitations of animals, which express a single idea to per- 
of th fection, can be adduced as a proof of their being uninteresting. 
striai Just because of it the animal is interesting, more interesting 
ippen than all imperfect human beings. I would be ready to 
ed hi worship as a demi-god the man whose personality stood on 
There the level which, as a natural product, has been reached by 
se; h everyone of these long-necked cranes.” 
itoni “ Animals have certainly taught and stimulated me more 
| than most men with whom I have associated for any length of 
‘eyln time. Men are too transparent ; too rare are the examples who 
yught can be understood only through an expansion of our ordinary 
h wa intellectual capacity, while with animals such expansion is 
Hen necessary, if we are to understand them. 
igina “He who wishes to penetrate into the soul of a fox must 
aly į be able to live in the sense of smell as the central sense and 
, mo; to refer to it all impressions in the same way as in man. This 
inne is the case with the sense of sight. With a bird or a low sea- 
sway’ animal the problem is different again. It is due to this fact 
verter that all great people have preferred nature to human society. 
ey at While the latter limits, the former expands; it helps to break 
epret through the barrier of the human kingdom. In so doing it 
caus intensifies our basic consciousness. Fundamentally all creation 
| is one, and all power of the highest aspiration comes from the 
| same source ” (p. 76). 
| (ii) Limited, specific perfection being attainable at all 
stages of evolution, it naturally follows that: there are 
innumerable ideals and innumerable forms of possible 
perfection. 


i 
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“ Al ideal aspirations are efforts to reach perfection, B 

who does not recognise that there are innumerable forms, 
possible perfection? As a matter of fact any particular ki, ie 
of perfection can only succeed at the cost of other kinds. Th 4 
wonder-works of Greek art would not have been created witt it 

out the disregard shown to the lower ranks. The highe ao 
culture is only possible in aristocratic circles, which as sw P 
remain exclusive. Esthetic perfection lies in a differe ibg 
direction from that of moral perfection and often at rif hu 
if angles to it. The ideal of democracy is inimical to cultur pi] 
x that of all-embracing love to manly virtues, etc. One m Th 
assert that, compared with the morally good, all other idel pe 
are insignificant ; but even then an all-including concrete ide sir 

is unthinkable, a condition in which all the moral good in ma 
is shown to perfection. Ideals live at the cost of one anothe ha 
just as organisms do. It is true there are higher and lowe th 
ideals, just as there are higher and lower animals, but ti th 
mysterious link which unites them forbids that the ond th 
destroyed for the sake of the other. In combating what seem d/ 
the inferior, one undermines at the same time the mot at 
valuable. Besides, the term ‘the inferior’ can never b in 
applied absolutely; it includes in every case positive possibil id 
ties absent as such in the higher. In one sense or anotht on 
every tendency leads to the good; to understand its meanit th 
in individual cases is the principal problem of the art of livint th 

to survey it connectedly is the final aim of human wisdom 
(pp. 209—11). if 
“One primal force pervades the universe, conditionitl If 
animating, manifesting in all forms. Every form is thus at z 
only an expression, but a possible perfect expression of th Si 
Divine, and perfection is the aim. Every form is capable 
realising God, not in spite of its peculiarities, but becavS®, 
hem; whether it succeeds depends on the spirit wi 
a mates it” (p. 335). ; 
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a- B) “The highest seer cannot at the same time be the most 
Mst perfect man, for his constitution as such limits, excludes 
E kit valuable possibilities. The question whether a higher being 

li be conceivable is based on a misunderstanding, inasmuch as 
l wilt presupposes that there can be an absolutely highest. He 
Eh does not, cannot exist, because each type has limitations 
iS SU which depreciate it from the standpoint of universality. The 
flere: absolutely highest man would incorporate to perfection all 
t ri human tendencies ; but this is impossible, because every possi- 
ultur bility that is realised excludes or neutralises many others. 
16 mi Thus one can conceive of perfect Englishmen or Frenchmen, 
" idel perfect sages, saints, kings, artists, but not of perfect men 
e id simply. The perfect man, imagined as a type, is unthinkable.” 
in ma) “ Indian philosophy teaches on the one hand that each type 
noth has its special dharma and should strive only after that; on 
| lowe the other hand it posits a normal sequence. The dharma of 
but th the Sūdra leads to that of the Vaishya ; that of the Vaishya to 
onebthat of the Kshattriya; that of the Kshattriya to the 
seem dharma of the Brāhmaņa, and he who realises the latter 
. mo attains perfection, incorporates the highest human type 
ver i imaginable. Thus it posits the Rshi as the highest human 
ygsibil ideal, but teaches on the other hand that this state can 
inotht only be reached under certain conditions depending on 
eanit the age of the soul. The highest ideal, therefore, is not 
living the highest in the sense of universality, but as representing 
sdom the Jast possible. This is the truth which remains true even 

if one takes away the mythical scaffolding which supports it. 
ord If the Hindūs had been as wise in practice as in theory one 
Ae x might say that they had solved the problem of life. But this 
of th supposition is not correct. Despite their better judgment they 
able? have regarded the sage as the ideal swztable to all, Thus it 

| can be explained why the modern Europeans, despite their 
„| crudity, soul-blindness and materialism, nay, because of their 
materialistic ideals, which are the appropriate ideals of their 
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stage of development, have on the whole, reached a highe 
level than the Indian.” | 
“Tt is a superstition, perhaps the superstition which; a 
most in need of abolishment, that the ideal is incorporated i : 
any given state. No being stands alone; from the standpoi 4 : 
of the All the whole living universe is interlinked ; no separat ia 
being is more than an element, and none is conceivable whid pe 
would include all the others, as would have to be the cay 
in order to serve as the ideal to all. Each is an organism, Be 
life, no more, and can therefore be understood only in relatiu zoe 
to the whole. But there are elements of unequal significane joy 
some more important than others, and the lesser ones an de 
tuned in relation to those which signify much. The type th 
which humanity has venerated as the highest incarnate th m 
keynote of the symphony, while the other types represent th ca 
middle and higher tones. In this sense only do they stani pe 
above the former. The treble must not try to become the bas to 
nor can the bass replace the orchestra; only through it cani ba 
assert itself. Thus the saint does not render the man of thi, ini 
world superfluous, for each depends on the other. From thi ini 
point of view the question of absolute values seems solvel if 
There are such, but only in the sense of keynotes. Th sh 
totality of life is related to them ; they are the essential factor 
on the other hand they are by themselves incapable of doin th 
justice to life theoretically, or of shaping it practically. A Ke 
often as this is being attempted, life seems impoverished, aS! _ 
The Pastoral Symphony were being played by basses only H 
Absolute values as such are certainly embodied in the types¢ @ 
saints and sages, but they are nothing by themselves; thel 2” 
presuppose all the other types; they need them as the bas 1 
needs the treble. Perfection, specific perfection, is the 0 
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be a keynote or an overtone, is God’s business; his busine 
is to emit a pure sound,” 
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high “Now it is clear how far the Buddha, the Christ and the 
great Indian Rshis may yet serve as examples suitable to all; 
uchi not as types, but as perfect men. As types they represent 
tedi manifestations useful only to those who belong to the same 
dpoiy type. But as perfect men, who within the limitations of a type 
paral have perfectly realised their possibilities, they can and should 
Whi be an example to all” (p. 3859—61). 
e cas “Why does Bach’s music mean so much to me? 
ismi| Because its spirit is one of nature’s keynotes (literally: Grund- 
latiny toene, which means basic tones). There is an intimate connex- 
cant jon between the depth of thoughts and of sounds. Just as a 
es an deep thought may give rise to a thousand superficial ones, 
type thus also one may compose to a given bass innumerable 
ite th melodies in higher tones, while every given treble-melody 
nt th can be referred to only a single bass. No musician has 
stani penetrated as deeply as Bach; like no other is he congenial 
ebas to the metaphysician. The metaphysician has to play the 
cani bass in the symphony of the cognising spirit, to find and 
of th intone the bassnotes in the music of the world. And as I dive 
m thi into Bach, I sigh: If I could think as this man has composed, 
solved if my understanding could plumb the depths of his music, I 
Th should probably have reached the goal.” 
actor (iii) What then is to be the ideal for each of us, seeing that 
doint ‘there are innumerable stages of perfection? According to 
1. A BeyscL ine We must find our ideal in the stage next above us: 
J, as i “In the sphere of life there is a higher, but no highest. 
; only Higher than the unknown is the known, but higher than the 
„pest latter there is again another unknown which seeks definition, 
> the! and so on ad infinitum. Definition is the maximum for a 
«given moment; as soon as this moment becomes duration this 
maximum assumes more and more the aspect of a minimum, 
Therefore we cannot conceive of an absolute perfection, unless 
we understand by it, with Hegel, the final product of an 


endless process, a merely mathematical, imaginary quantity. 
8 
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What practical consequences are we to draw from this cy; a 
clusion ? I can see no other than the one which has alway i 
been my leading motif: ever to strive for perfection, but ney ey 
to regard any particular perfection which has been reach Pe 
as final. So much for theory. In practice the problem} ph 
much simpler. To the amoeba the perfected human form, | oc: 
all of us the perfection of a Buddha is unattainable. As eaj th 
of us embodies definite limited possibilities, there is an absolut 
maximum for each. To reach it must be our life’s aim. Wi w 
must hold to this ideal even after we have perceived th! pc 
higher possibilities exist in us than we were at first aware q CO 
for the road to a higher level of perfection is found in th B 
striving after a lower one and cannot be found in any othe tt 
way. This is the truth underlying the theory of evolutiu ™ 
There is a ladder of evolution, a hierarchy of beings, ea ™ 
finding his ideal in the rank next above. We have to strin 15 
for perfection, though each perfection appears limited wht ® 
looked at from the next higher point of view” (p. 385). 

(iv) Since striving for the stage next above us implies pt 
gress, let us see what our author has to say about: The cot 
nexion between Progress and Spirituality : 

“Perfection is the sign of spirituality. By the deerd 
perfection alone can we measure the degree of spirituali 
Perfection includes everything. To realise God in ones 
means nothing more than to manifest fully all one’s innál 
possibilities. Now it is clear why the striving after progre 
and spirituality exclude each other in practice. He wh 
wishes to progress seeks new possibilities ; he who seeks Go 
tries to fulfil the innate ones. For each being there is 
limit of self-realisation. If this limit is reached, th 
as by magic we see absolute values manifested. ` 
physical possibilities are fully realised we perceive beaut! 
if intellectual ones—truth ; if moral ones—man has beco | 
God-like, Perfection is ‘he spiritual ideal. Since perfecti 
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IS cy is the exponent of spirituality, since the degree of perfection 
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denotes the degree of spirituality, a perfect lower type is 
evidently nearer to God than an imperfect higher one. 
Perfect physical beauty is more spiritual than an imperfect 
philosopher; a perfect animal more so than an imperfect 
occultist. In the lowest Atman expresses itself fully, provided 
the manifestation is perfect.” 

‘Has progress (in the biological sense) no connexion 
whatever with spirituality? Is the desire to develop higher 
powers based on a radical misunderstanding? They are 
connected, but not in the way generally imagined. Every 
higher biological stage affords a better means of expression to 
the spirit. Not absolutely, for everywhere in nature gains 
must be paid for by losses, however slight. The animal has 
many faculties which man no longer possesses ; the wise man 
is incompetent in much that the man of the world is able to 
accomplish. But it is also true that the spirit manifests more 


| fully at every higher biological stage. Therefore we have, as 


empirical beings, a spiritual as well as a temporal interest to 
tise on the ladder of evolution. To us it means nothing if we 
are completely spiritualised in the form of beauty, for only 
that affects us which we have consciously lived through and 
understood. The possibilities of experience are undoubtedly 
enriched and widened through psychic development. But 
now the question arises, which is the principal point: to see or 
to be? Evidently to be. Self-realisation is the essential 
factor; it must be made manifest in life in order to become 
spiritually important. Therefore the desirability of psychic 
development only means a roundabout way for certain types 
of being; it does not shorten the way. Experience teaches 
that fewer people reach the goal by this roundabout way than 
without it, What then is to be done? The old Indian 
doctrine, ‘ Better your own inferior Dharma, well performed, 
than the superior Dharma of another,’ indicates the way. 
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f [i 
Each being should only strive after its own specific perfecti 
no matter what it may be. He who is called to be a many. 
action (a doer) let him be perfect in action, the artist in i j 
art: only the saint should strive after saintliness and above: ; 
only the born seer after perfection in occultism. He wh ; 
attempts to reach a kind of perfection which does not cone eg 
pond to his inner possibilities wastes his time and misses }j oi 
goal. Strive after perfection and the biological developman 
J will follow as a matter of course. This is the only Way it diy 
“a which the striving for progress and spirituality can be unite an 
He who aims at progress first and foremost will not reat 41) 
perfection. The doctrine of reincarnation expresses thi per 
graphically. He who has faithfully fulfilled his Dharma in jin 
lower condition of life will be reborn in a higher one. Mon are 
than this: He who quite selflessly strives to become spiritu en 
may in one life pass through all the stages, may during iiit 
bodily existence reach liberation (become a Jīvanmukti on 
This is natural; for liberation consists in the union of ou ou: 
consciousness with the fount of all life, quite independently isp: 
the accidents of life and death ” (pp. 148—53). | 
“It is time that the humanity of the West recognised thi Ov 
along the line of ‘Progress’ it will not find the one thin res 
needful. It will only find more perfect means of expressio aft 
for that. That it does possess these is certainly an advantage 10: 
it would be foolish to deny it. But having got so far taft 
problem of life is not solved, it remains unchanged. The on tt 
absolute ideal of individualised life is determined by ire 
concept ‘ Perfection’. Even the advanced modern man m 
further from perfection than any creature whatsoever. Hei 
= further from it not only than the Chinaman, the man ® 
_ antiquity or of the middle ages; he is further from it than tif 
Australian ‘black-fellow,’ and much further than every plat 
or animal. As long as he does not recognise this, as long f 
he is under the delusion that he advances materially, than! 3 
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‘ectig, 4. era a 
Wto his ‘progress,’ no outer gain will conduce to his inner 


Mant salvation. His human qualities will deteriorate and become 


a shallow in direct proportion to the increase of his means. If 
Vefe recognises this and turns towards the only true human 
le Wt goal, then and then only will the present zmpasse be transmut- 
COT ed into a blessing. It does not necessarily follow that material 
pes hi power, be it ever so wicked, harms the soul, that a powerful 
pmet intellect disintegrates; the former may become the organ of 
way divine bounty, the latter the means of spiritual rebirth. It is 
unite an error to suppose that our agitated life excludes depth, for 
t real all life is moving; that our striving after the infinite renders 
S th perfection impossible, since perfection can only exist within 
Na IN limits. The limits of aspiration and those of the striving man 

Molare two different things, and each separate person will soon 
ritu enough find his limit. From the point of view of the spirit 
ing hiit is immaterial whether one has a liquid or a solid body. If 
nuktai only we succeed in becoming perfect after our kind, to fashion 
of our richly endowed body into a means of expression for the 
ntly ispirit, we shall have reached our goal.” 

“We must strive after perfection, not after progress. 
2d thi Our problem is no longer to evolve new forms, in order to 
> thin realise ourselves through them more perfectly, but to strive 
-ssim after self-realisation, which means to give expression to our 
ntage innermost self within any given form. Provided man strives 
far thafter perfection, the rest will follow naturally. Unavoidably 
He on it will lead, according to circumstances, to conversion, to 
ty rebirth; then the new historical shape will arise naturally 
aan į when the time is ripe for it” (p. 827—30). 

Hei (v) We have stated Keyserling’s opinion that æsthetic 
n dand moral perfection lie in different directions, and the 
E ihi following passage on the relation between Physical beauty 
ae ond. individual greatness may be of interest in this connexion: 

“Physical beauty and individual greatness do not only 
n f belong to different dimensions, they contradict each other, 
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in so far as everywhere in nature where the type predoming 
the individual is the loser. Beauty as such (in the real Sen 
is super-individual, ż.e. typical beauty, and strong individų ; 
ities generally break through the type. This is most evik 
- in immature nations like the Germans or the Russian, 
where the eminent personages differ more from the ray, s 
type than is the case with the average man, and it is ly 
evident in crystallised nations like the British. That this dy: T 
not give the lie to my contention is proved by the fact thne 
within mature races the exceptional man is less exceptional{j},, 
differs less from the type) than within immature ones. T k 
England of to-day will not produce a Shakespeare” (pp. 17—li;t 
(vi) On the value and practical result of ideais, evident sy 
by certain nations and individuals, he writes: Or 
“ All peoples and Religions have posited ideals whilis 
should serve all. Each of us ought to become like the Chri th 
Krshna or the Buddha. But it is not given to everyone oi id 
to become a saint, try he ever so hard, because it require th 
special disposition which we have not got. For Christie Ce 
especially it is impossible ever to reach their highest ide th 
Thus it remains inefficient as a rule, and, when it does ach in 
does no good to most people. No one benefits by wishing re 
be what is not in accordance with his nature. The conci pe 
value of an ideal depends on how far it accords with the ex! T! 
ing possibilities. Only those ideals benefit which stand w 
favourable relation to nature, which are attainable in princi} ce 
This is the case to an extraordinary extent with the Chine a 
Their ideal presupposes an average disposition, thus hé 2 
everyone who earnestly tries to realise what he is. I 
noteworthy how Confucius disregards the abnormal. 4 F 
know the unknown, to achieve the extraordinary, to acci a 
plish deeds which will cause admiration to coming centutl © 
is something I should never attempt? And again: K S 


ý G 


way of the Tao does not lie outside or aside of the normal } 
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Te He expressly dissuades from an overestimation of the ideal. 
avig THe ideal man is not he who takes the Kingdom of Heaven by 
U iolence, but he who does what is nearest to him, the modest 
vide man who only aims at representing what he is called for, not 
“SSI the genius, but he who gives perfect expression to the 
iS raie norm,’ no matter what his personal endowments may be, 
os le for separate existence is the mirror of universal harmony. 
his dy « The sage who stands high may not be looked on as perfect ; 
fact tihe must also be dignified. The dignified sage also may not 
onal fi pe considered perfect; his dignity must be sublimated into 
S; l gentleness.’ Depth can then only be considered depth when 
l17—llit illumines the whole surface. The Chinese owe their 
rident superiority to the ideal of the ‘normal’ posited by Confucius. 
‘One cannot conceive of a more profitable universal ideal. It 

s Whi is undoubtedly the best philosophy for the masses. About one 
> Chii thing there should be no illusion: It does not favour high 
ne ofi idealism. All that the people of the West are most proud of 
quit they owe to having aimed at the impossible; the followers of 
ristis Confucius desire only the possible. Here one has to decide for 
st id’ the one of two alternatives. Either one wants the superman— 
ss ac, in which case one ignores the masses, as was the case till 
shing recently in the West; or one wants to lead the masses towards 
sonett perfection—in which case one ignores the higher types. 
ie exi There can scarcely be any doubt that our democratic world 
stand will sooner or later adopt the latter alternative, whose ideal 
rinci centres in the perfected average man. It would, however, be 
“hins a mistake to introduce Confucianism into Europe. In order to 
is hel appreciate Confucius’ ideal of the normal one must be a 
s Ul Chinaman. Only individuals of humble, early development 
l. f can accept so many restrictions as valid for all; only people 
ace of poor imagination be inspired by such a prosaic ideal, 
ntu only people whose forte lies in expression rather than in 
A Fi ideation can find satisfaction in such a limited system” 


a ji (PP. 544—6). 
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“Tn China I came to the conclusion that the Chinese Staynis 
higher as regards culture, but lower than we as regards ethe 
ution; that their higher grade of perfection coincides Withbec 
lower stage of progress. It follows that, when we at our Stags 
of development reach the same degree of perfection, we shibel 
become decidedly superior to the Chinese, a fact which juiper 
fies our transition stage. From one perfect stage to anoth, 
the way leads through the imperfect. Modern Europe bsid 
broken the old forms, which meant that for a long time it mwil 
up the possibility of perfection. It fell back into barbarism, ibut 
ait which it is still partly immersed and may even sink deepno 
| As regards perfection we are at a standstill. But it is equal 
certain that our natural evolution is progressing, leadingjof 
possibilities of perfection which the cultured people of the Eghe 
do not possess. These possibilities lie so far ahead that ofOn 
the embryologist could predict them with any degree (wh 
certainty; what we now see is mostly unedifying, BM: 
our condition is promising; no one with insight can den°T 
it” (p. 726). pre 
“The Hindùs have known that self-realisation must #”@ 
interfere with action according to one’s Dharma. This is pro: 
chief lesson of the Bhagavad-Gita. Shri Krshna urges Arjut?* 
to fight, for he is born to fight. The same idea underlies th 
doctrine of non-attachment: Kill out ambition, but coil i 
those work who are ambitious ; kill out egoism, but live yo 
separate life as actively as an egoist would do. Love @,. 
creatures, but do not therefore neglect té help those nextl 
you. The Indians knew this: but there is a difference betwet! 


i th 
knowledge and life, and nowhere is this more evident th# ; 


x} 
with them. MS 
no 


In the East ambition is considered unworthy; this ING 
misfortune. It does signify the highest if a mighty one has lin 


th 


ambition, but the small man who has no ambition makes! 
pro eressi To the Hindù gentleness is the highest virt 
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Se Sttthis is a misfortune. Only he who has the passion of Peter 
dS eWhe Great should follow the ideal .of gentleness; the weak 
š Withbecome weaker still. It does not help if all strive for perfection 
an Stas philosophers. This road is suitable only to those who 
ve shbelong to that special type; all the others it leads to 
'h jusperdition ” (p. 351). 
anoth “The innermost personal centre, accessible to no one out- 
pe hside oneself, is at the same time the point which is in contact 
‘it gywith the all. Through it God can manifest in every creature, 
rism,jbut only insofar as it lives according to its own nature. Thus 
deewno one need grieve for himself” (p. 395). 
equal “The natural gifts of the Englishman do not equal those 
adingjof the German or the Russian, but with his scanty endowment 
he fyhe accomplishes more then the latter with their abundance. 
at onl One is often astonished at the versatility of English aristocrats, 
gree {who are journalists one day, Viceroys the next, then perhaps 
_ Ministers of Commerce, and, if time permits, write historical 
i den O! philosophical works. As regards versatility also one might 
produce for every versatile Englishman a number of still more 
wsi mversatile Germans or even Russians, but the former knows 
I% jphow to organise his riches so that every single element 
rjuprOves productive. The Englishman has greater mastery over 
. „himself than any other European; for this reason he is most 


liesti > A 

von clficient, the deepest in the sense of human character ” (p. 327). 
BE. (vii) Confusion of Dharma leads to degeneration : 

a “In the course of my life I have studied the mentality of 
) 


different types, of ruling princes, statesmen, money-kings, 
next ising talents. With all those who are born to rule, unless 
ot wel hey have degenerated, I have noticed a normal mentality 
at tht which can be reached by the ordinary mortal, but is not 
_, normal to him, and which implies absolute superiority. 
his Naturally it has specific limits; where the frame does not fit 
has # the picture, as is nowadays more and more frequently the case, 


ikes “the superiority is changed into inferiority. But the call of 
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‘em 
why men who breed race-horses and milch-cows, are bling goa 
enough to intend giving up the breeding of rulers. Th, jg 
| opposite test leads to the same result. Where I had th pec 
: opportunity to watch the rising of a great man, I noticed in in 
every case first of all a growth of the man; his self foung! sel 
a better means of expression. But as soon as this expression Th 
had gone beyond a certain point, which according to hig thr 
calibre might be near or distant, he contracted again; hi rer 


} 
| born rulers to rule is so evident, that I have often wonder! 
| 


i means of expression had become greater than himself) Rs! 
This degeneration is caricatured in the parvenu.” the 
(viii) The Buddha and The Christ: rut 


“The scribes often wonder why the Buddha and the sto 
Christ meant so much more than all the great men before and} C0 
after them, seeing that the Christ has taught nothing that was, to 
not preached already and the Buddha did not reach the depth inc 
of knowledge of his predecessors. The reason of their greater is 
importance consists in this, that with them the word has noi| ™ 
remained the word, but has become flesh. This is the utter: hi 
most that can be attained. To be wise in the ordinary sense 
merely requires a towering intellect; before one can become 2” 
a Buddha the highest self-realisation must have become the 
central, driving force of the whole life, must have gained the) °4 
power to rule matter. How easy to move thought-matter, th 
to create the most beautiful thought-forms! To direct one’s) SP 
By whole being in the same Sense, so that every single instincl PS 
becomes an organ of the ideal, presupposes an amount o th 
= force which seems superhuman. 
_ perception, which as such may be less important than the PS 
knowledge of a Vyasa, has become the creative centre of his) 2° 
“ig being, is more than all sages have ever been.” T 
ay “It is significant that the greatest of all Indians, th i 
did not stop at the Stage of the yogi. He is the only} a 
ho has understood that no stage, no matter how high | ™ 


The man, in whom 4 
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i dics an absolute ideal, that the yogī is no nearer to the 
bling goal than the courtesan ; that perfection is the only thing that 
is needed. And, because this recognition was alive in him, 
pecause the word became flesh, not as a gift from above, but 
in the course of natural growth, accelerated through intense 
| self-culture, the Buddha is the greatest example of history. 
Through him the Indian philosophy reached its fruition, 
‘| through him we recognise that it depends on us whether we 
remain men or outgrow all limitations of name and form. The 
Rshis used their philosophy for liberating themselves from 
the world of form, the yogis generally for climbing to a higher 
rung of the ladder. The Buddha alone has correctly under- 
1 the) stood and applied it in his person; therefore the immense 
convincing power of his example, which in our days promises 
waj to become more potent than it ever was. The Buddha 
lepth, incorporates a deeper keynote than all the Rshis, because life 
eater] is deeper than understanding. A word become flesh signifies 
snol More than the word by itself. For this reason the saint is 
itten higher than the sage” (pp. 768—9). ; 
sense (ix) Right spirit of greater importance than perfect ex- 
some Pression : 

“We endeavour to found the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. The nearer we approach this goal, through overcoming 
the resistance of matter, the more powerful becomes our 
spirit, On an earth made perfect it might perhaps manifest 
perfectly. But perfection of the earth is not an end in itself ; 
this it is necessary to understand in order not to do an 
injustice tothe reality. All life ends in death; all perfection is 
Perishable, transitory, of short duration, and from the stand- 
Point of time without a future. But time does not matter. 
a eternal becomes actual in every perfect manifestation of 
lle, the essential is reached for which evolution in time 
yi merely served asa means. Thus far one may say that the 
| | Pt0gress of the idea is more important than the actual progress, 
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although the former can only manifest through the latter, an 
that it does not really matter whether cosmic accidents stb 
the spirit a perfect expression on earth. We may believe; 
Master Eckhart’s words: ‘If you are lacking not in wil] by 
merely in power of execution, truly, you have done all befor 
God’ ” (p. 833). 

“As a natural product no man can serve as an ideal, by 
everyone becomes such if within certain natural limitations } 
reaches the utmost perfection possible for him. That I woul 
and must attain. And even if I do not get so far, if death shoul ( 
overtake me half-way, if only my striving after perfectio 
inspires my whole life, if every act shows this clearly, be th 
act never so insignificant, then every aspirant will be abl 
to learn from me. My example will show him tha 
nature does not really fetter us, but opens the way t 
freedom, that the spirit is capable of transfiguring all forms 
that essentially we belong to a Kingdom of Spirit, whose laws ; 
are different from those of the earth, the whole significance 
of the earth resting on the fact that it can serve as í 
vehicle to the former. It depends on the spirit in which he 
lives, whether a man’s inadequate capacity, his misfortune 


his sufferings, or vice versa his good fortune, prove hi 
salvation or his ruin ” (p. 396). 


A. Schwatt 
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IV 
(Continued from p. 302) 


NS our journey eastwards from Easter Island, 
we come to the mainland of what is now South America. 
Between Peru and Ecuador may still be seen one of the 
greatest and most ancient of monumental records. This is 
what is called the great Inca road from Quito to Cuzco. But 
the recorders who accompanied Pizarro expressly state that 
the road was reported to have existed at the time when the 
Incas superimposed their civilisation upon the ancient people 
‘ inhabiting the region, the origin of whom was lost in the 
mists of antiquity. A description of this mighty work taken 


from the “ Relacion de la Audiencia Real” reads as follows: 

It was conducted over pathless sierras buried in snow; 
galleries were cut for leagues through the living rock; precipices were 
scaled by stairways hewn out of the native bed; ravines of enormous 
depth were filled up with solid masonry. 

The length of the road is estimated at two thousand miles. It 
was built of flags of freestone and in some parts covered with 
bituminous cement, which time has made harder than the stone itself. 

N some places where the ravines have been filled up with masonry 

€ mountain torrents, wearing it for ages, have gradually eaten 
away through the base and left the superincumbent mass—such is the 
cohesion of the materials—still spanning the valley like an arch. Over 
Some of the widest streams it was necessary to construct suspension 
ridges, made of the tough fibres of the maguey, or of the osier of the 
country, These osiers were woven into cables of the thickness of a 
fen body. The huge ropes were then stretched across the water 
He ie fastened into great buttresses of stone raised on the opposite 
; aa S of the river. Several of these enormous cables bound together, 
a a bridge, which, covered with planks, well secured and 
levees by a railing on each side afforded a safe passage. The 
eet of these Suspension bridges sometimes exceeded two hundred 
Aint This relation was written by Sarmiento who had seen this road 
aia time of the last of the Incas. 
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The Great Road we have spoken of is not the only rego; 
of that ancient civilisation. From Lake Titicaca, as a cent, 
radiate numerous gigantic remains, cyclopean in design an 
structure and rich in sculpture and carvings. In the centre, 
the lake lies the Island of the Sun, totally occupied by th 
ruined remains of a magnificent temple. And on the adjacey in 
' plateau at a height of about 13,000 feet above sea-level is to hj ger 

seen the deserted City of Tiaguanaco with its huge gateways! tha 
terraces and temples. At that height to-day, the climate; It 
bare and bleak; at the present time no one in his sens pos 
would select it as a site for a city. But the whole westem| ho; 
coast of the South American Continent is still rising. The an 
rate at present is a metre a century. How long then isi the 
since Tiaguanaco was habitable ? Science tells us it must have 
been at least 10,000 years ago. We believe that the founda 
tion of this and of other ruined cities and temples, both here 
and in Central America and Mexico, must be fixed at a fat - 
earlier date, and that these and the great Inca Road ar 
works which have come down from Atlantean times. These 
were, in the dim night of prehistoric times, outlying colonie 
of the great Atlantean Empire when at the zenith of its powel 
it ruled the world from the wonder-city of the Golden Gate 
and gathered tribute from every country of the known globe ti 
swell its pride and lust of desire. Thousands and tenso 
thousands of years before the Incas came a great offshoot o 
the Atlantean people raised their cities in what were thet 
new and undeveloped lands, cut the hills in terraces fo 
cultivation, tunnelled the hills, laid out mighty causeways 
Be founded their cities and developed their commerce, industt) 
and art. It was upon their degenerate descendants that th 
Inca civilisation of Peru and the Aztec in Mexico was im poset 
even these were immensely more ancient than tht 


rit 
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here regarding the fabulous stores of gold which were 

orted to have been concealed both in Peru and Mexico, and 
N an Be a small portion of which was ever carried away by the 
atreg Showers of Cortez and Pizarro. It is said that the Atlanteans 
DY the possessed the secret of manufacturing synthetic gold and that 
Jacen| in later Atlantean times, when seif-worship had become 
; to be generalised, gold, although still costly, had become so common 
Ways! that entire statues of solid gold were: placed in the temples. 
late Jt is probable that the rulers of the Inca and Aztec Empires 
sensei, possessed the secret of this process or had access to 
aster hoards of manufactured gold left by their predecessors, 

The and in the latter case it is more than probable that 
n is il there are still large quantities still concealed in those ter- 
t have ritories which one day may come to light. 


Y made 


unda: 
V 
| here 
afaļ| © Our journey now takes us to Egypt, the land in which 


1 att the Wisdom Religion of the Ages, under whatever name it 
Thest may be known, has left its greatest and most marvellous 
lonie) monuments, as a wonder for all the ages of man. 

JOWE Egypt is more than any other land the country of mystery 
Gate) and romance. Other lands have their past; Egypt zs her past. 
be t The air even of her partly modernised cities seems to be 
ns 0| charged with some invisible presence that scarcely deigns to 
oot ol notice the ephemeral human foam that swirls about the places 
thet where her ancient gods still reign. Out on the desert of 
s fo! Ghizeh, there is something more. There is a presence there, 
ways! calm, inscrutable. You fight against it, you refuse to let it in, 
ustt) but in the end you surrender. If you are all little you will 
at th hate it and belittle it and deny it, but, if you have any bigness 
ose] in you, you will take away something you could not have got 
ı the elsewhere, You are examined, turned over, looked at even 
erint While you chatter. But yet you have not been scrutinised 
ay b and there is no verdict. You yourself have looked, and you 
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23 


have judged. There is no sign, no word, only barenesg, by 
you know. guic 
Let us stand a moment in imagination out here under thamal 
night on the edge of the Nile. Around us stretches the lang het 
that is the cradle of our modern history, steeped as With a Ser 
haunting perfume, in memories more ancient than tradition The 
and populous with phantoms mighty-named and hoary, jqphy 
whose presence the cities and peoples of to-day seem like Whi 
the dreams that pass with dawn. Buto, the ancient doubl emi 
capital of lower Egypt, Heliopolis with its temples, Bubastes the 
where the goddess Pasht was worshipped, Memphis, homa W” 
of the Sacred Apis, Sais sacred to the goddess Neit, where|4 Y 
Herodotus saw a chamber hollowed from a single stone|*" 
twenty-one cubits long by fourteen in breadth and eight|St"" 
in height; Elephantine with its quarries, Luxor of lovely ble 
courts and Karnak of colossal colonnades, Thebes that the 
Greeks called Hecatompylos, built by the sound of Memnon’s 
lyre; and far away the fabled land of Ethiopia where the 
messengers of Cambyses saw corpses preserved in crystal 


pillars and the Fountain of Youth that lengthened life to six 
Score years. And in front of us, as 
river, the main 
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SS, "f idence the Great Pyramid was built. Its purposes were 
er thmany and they can only in .a small measure be expounded 
e Jang here: Chief among these purposes however was that of 
with serving as a repository for knowledge of cosmic significance. 
dition The Great Pyramid forms in itself a compendium of 

j 1, mental and spiritual science, a small portion of 


y, inphysica . 
a lik which has been elucidated by students of to-day. It also 
e 


louble embodies a symbolical representation of man’s evolution from 
astes the nadir of material incarnation up to and beyond the steps 
| whereby he is born again as more than man. It would require 
vherel2 volume to treat even summarily this portion of our subject 
stone and we can only mention the salient points in the actual con- 
-struction of the pyramid which are most readily comprehensi- 


home 


eight Fe 

ovel ble and verifiable. These facts may be compressed as follows: 

t the (a) The pyramid is oriented with its four sides facing exactly 

non’s east, west, south and north, as near as can be computed 
th CR by modern instruments. With a side nearly 800 feet in 

e the f length, this is an achievement of marvellous skill. 


(b) The site of the pyramid is over the 30th parallel of north 


rystal 
3 . Jatitude; and if a line is drawn north and south through 
o Six its centre, and another east and west, it will be found ; 
ss the that there is more or less an equal of land surface along | 
‘ha the course of each of the four radiating lines. | 
, (c) The base of the pyramid is an exact square and the length 
yonlit of each side is the length of the sacred cubit multiplied 
a by the number of days in the tropical year or 3653. The 
reng length of the sacred cubit was one 20,000,000th part of the 
r lips earth’s polar diameter, allowance being made for the polar 
hes compression. The length of the side is thus about 762 feet. 
AS (d) The sacred cubit containing 25 pyramid inches, the side 
ophy is 9140 inches and the diagonals are 12,912 inches each. 
Adding the two diagonals, their sum is thus 25,824 inches, 
which is approximately (within about 50 years of) the 
one; number of years in the great precessional period of the 
3,000 earth. It may be remarked, however, that there is 
, diversity of opinion among modern astronomers as to the 
some me exact length of this period. 
then! (e) The height of the pyramid bears to the base, as nearly as 
| can be computed, the same ratio as the radius of a circle 
d onj bears to the circumference. 
‘heit | (A Again, as nearly as can be calculated, there are as many 
i inches in the height of the pyramid as there are thousand 


million inches in the distance from the earth to the sun. 
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These general data will give some idea of the Vastn bad 
of the subject and the scope to which our study might req 
extended. We will pass on to the other principal Purpan! 
for which the Pyramid was constructed. We need hardly , fi | 
that it was never intended as a tomb, except in the figura}; sev 
sense of a sepulchre of outlived humanity. It was ag othe 
temple of the Great Mystic order of humanity that its designetthe 
intended it and to that purpose it was dedicated for SCOres 
centuries. At that time it was the only building of the kit Lif 
and it was only at a very much later date that the others we, syn 
added by the pyramid-building Pharaohs, whose names atlwhi 
recorded in the hieroglyphic inscriptions, and to one of who the 
the Great Mystic Temple is erroneously ascribed. In thas 
interior chambers of the Pyramid the rites of initiation wertin 
performed (and some say are performed to this day). Thfort 
entrance to the long passage-way was sealed by a swinginj the 
stone which was opened by the vibration of a spoken worl gall 
The candidate for initiation was laid in the great ston stal 
receptacle in the King’s Chamber and left there for three day} tior 
and nights, during which he underwent various tests of a mos tru 
severe nature. If he passed them successfully, he was the 
bound upon a cross of wood and taken before sunrise toé per 
gateway on the eastern face of the Pyramid where the rays 0| per 
the rising sun striking upon his face woke him from hijis- 
trance. He then underwent a further ceremony symbolisin upc 
ean e whieh be ae 
Tau (a cross crowned ai i = set Egyp tian cro 

J ec a circle), the sign of eternal lift POs 
gained by the sacrifice of the lower manhood. During his °¢i 
initiation he was called by a name w 
gives birth to himself”, 


was hencefor : 3 mi 
was henceforth free to use them with full consciousnes, a 
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Tasty rd responsibility. It is said that he who was thus initiated 
ight required to incarnate in humanity only seven more times, 
utpa unless he voluntarily chose to do so oftener for the purpose 
dly g of serving mankind, and that this fact is symbolised in the 
urati seven smal! chambers that are superimposed one above the 
S aslother directly over the King’s Chamber under the apex of 
Signeithe Pyramid. 
ores; The function of the Great Pyramid as the “ River of 
1e kinLife,” in the mystical sense of the second birth, is further 
S wersymbolised in the design of the internal passages and chambers 
es atwhich is in the form of a matrix. In the King’s Chamber 
whotthe entranced physical body of the neophyte was deposited 
In thas a seed, which, after undergoing various important changes 
1 werin its inner vehicles as a result of the initiatory tests, gave 
Thiforth its fruit in the ceremony of Resurrection, and rose from 
inginfthe Cross as Man Regenerate. The entrance from the great 
wort gallery into the King’s Chamber is so low that a man of full 
ston stature must enter it stooping, symbolising again the subjec- 
e dayi tion of matter, the domination of the body of desire, and the 
i TA true humility required from the true neophyte. 
s the The Great Pyramid was also the place where could be 
e tof performed, on its phenomenal side, the ultimate penalty of 
ays persistent and fully conscious misuse of high powers. This 
n hiis an obscure subject and one which we do not wish to dwell 
ising Upon. Suffice it to say that, by the operation of certain forces 
. wa and utilising the mass of the Pyramid (some six and a half 
oss of Million tons) and the peculiarities of its construction, it was 
al lift Possible to release within it cosmic forces of almost incon- 
1g his Setvable power. The acquisition of occult knowledge involves 
whi, è tremendous responsibility, but even here we must remember 
d, 0 that even the soul which to our eyes appears satanic contains a 
h thé SPark of the Divine Flame which returns to Him who gave it. 
5 and ; We cannot close these brief remarks on the Great Pyra- 
snes pad Without referring to the other pyramids which now 
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surround it, on the plain of Ghizeh. It has long been a scientil 
ic mystery for what purpose these numerous pyramids we 
intended. It has been variously suggested that they we, 
tombs, temples, granaries, treasure houses, observatorig 
| defences against the sand, and refuges in time of flood. By 
i none of these theories satisfies the known facts. These fag, 
are, briefly, that their builders each commenced building hi 
pyramid as soon as he ascended to power, that one afte at 
another was built as though the previous one had becom 
useless, that they impoverished the kings that built them, an 
rendered them detestable to their people and that the ical 
space was almost entirely occupied by solid stone. Thy 
mystery remains insoluble to the present day, and in advane 
ing the following explanation, the writer does so with al m 
modesty and with reference to the greater intellects whid he 
have left the enigma unsolved. 
Long centuries after the building of the Great Pyrami of 
Temple, somewhere about 3,000 B.c. when a new civilisatio pi 
had grown up upon the decadent remains of the Golden Ag tt 
of the Atlantean colony, a Pharaoh came to the throne,bi P 
name Cheops, who was a student of the occult and fascinate tc 
by the traditions which lingered around the Great wad 
- He restored the Pyramid at enormous expense, cleaned awd c 
the sand from its base, and conducted extensive researches! h 
the ancient monuments and writings. In so doing he bega = 
to arrive at some inkling of the purposes for which it had bee i 
designed. Unfortunately for himself and his successors 
= was misled by a materialistic interpretation of the mysti¢ 
and figurative language of the deciphered scripts which we 
then discovered. The particular portion of the inscripti 
which led him into error may be paraphrased as follows, ! 
ts reference to the Great Pyramid : | 


ee 


a 


m the point above, the Nothingness wi i io 
WN eae AAD thout dimensi” — 
s descend, While the Wheel turns I shall aot be remove; 
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i sides and base be again drawn within the Nothingness above. 
nor the Giver of Life. In my secret chambers let thy flesh be laid 


l P ded, and thou shalt rise and go to thy place among the Gods. 
1n Mane by me shall have immortality save him that first for himself 
a built my like. And in his own temple each shall rise. 


We need not labour the mystical meaning of these phrases. 
Suffice it to say that Cheops interpreted them literally, as 


Ï meaning that he who could build a similar pyramid would 


attain immortality and a place among the Gods. In this he 
was urged by those who pandered to his vanity, by the 
weight of the traditions which preserved the memory of ancient 
divine men, who had ruled the land, and by certain adept priests 
who were not sorry to see him set upon a trail which would 
keep him occupied from doing serious harm. This was the 
motive which determined the construction by his immediate 
heirs of the numerous pyramids about which there has been 
so much controversy. Each held to the literal interpretation 
of the message, and fired by the insane hope of achieving a 
personal immortality brought to the service of their ambition 
the resources of their unlimited power. The pyramid of one 


| Pharaoh was useless to his successor, who so soon as he rose 


to the kingly seat commenced building his own. In them 
their mortal remains were deposited with, such of the ancient 
ceremony as they had succeeded in reconstructing, in the 
hope of an immediate immortal resurrection, in the flesh. 
But corruption remained corruption ; they had not woven the 
imperishable garment of the divine man that alone is in- 
corruptible: and their pyramids remain to-day as a monu- 
Ment to man’s vanity and blindness, telling again to him who 
teads their message of the letter that killeth and the spirit 
that alone gives life. 

A curious and somewhat piquant story is related by 
4erodotus regarding the smallest of the three pyramids in 


‘off front of the Great Pyramid, and if this story were true, which 
JS to say the least improbable, it would form one of the few 
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child of the past. 
_ may wisely build for the times that are to be. 
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exceptions to the foregoing explanations. The story is that af 
daughter of Cheops, one of the most luxurious and voluptuoy 
of the dark-eyed beauties of the Nile, was commanded by he 
father to procure money from her hosts of suitors to enabl 
him to carry on his works. She complied, but, deciding 
that she also should have her pyramid, she required each 
man to bring her a stone. With these she constructed the! 
smaller pyramid, and the power of her charms may be judged 
from the fact that the resulting building measures 150 feet 
along each of its four sides. 


VI 


We have now come to the limits which we are obliged to 
set ourselves for this paper. There is a vast field which we 
have left unvisited. The Temple of Karnak, the tombs of the 
Kings, the isle of Philae, the famous Labyrinth, the Dendera 
Zodiac, the Babylonian and Assyrian temples and sculptures, 
the fabled city of Djooldjool buried in the Gobi Desert, the 
statues of Bamian, Carnac in Brittany with its 11,000 standing 
stones, the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany and Cornwall, 
and the great Sun Temple of Stonehenge, offer a vast field 
for enquiry and speculation. But for the present, we will 
leave them, hoping that the future may offer us occasion to 
resume this somewhat rapid and sketchy survey. We have 
said enough, we think, to prove that the subject is one which 
offers evidence of the vast antiquity of man upon the Earth, 
and that the more detailed and more imaginative handling of 
the enquiry by scientists of the future will lead to a recon- 


: : ideals in the domain of 
philosophy, science, art and religion. The present is the 


Let us study our ancestry that we in turn 


a Walter Owe? | 
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By C. S. TRILOKEKAR, M.A. 


ave 
ich oa 

Chemistr d Physiology are two great magicians of the future, 
th, which are Taen R eyes of mankind to great physical 


truths.! 


HE physical dense body is an animal to be carefully looked 
after and should be properly tended. As its external 
cleanliness is of the first importance to the spiritual well-being 
of an individual, its inner purity is no wise of less significance 
for a fuller and ampler expression of the divine powers latent 
| “man. It appears as if the Raja Yogi allows it to go along 
The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, page 281. 
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its own way—after sedulously following the Golden Middl 
Path laid down in the Bhagavad-Gita : i 


Verily yoga is not possible for him who eateth too much n dise 
who abstaineth to excess, nor who is too much addicted to Sleep, ny 
even to wakefulness, Arjuna. 

i ; é mus 
“Yoga killeth out all pain for him who is regulated in eatin in 
and amusement, regulated in performing actions, regulated 
sleeping and waking.” Lh 
. - a poy 
He takes advantage of the very nature of its being, ity ‘ 
dharma, namely, its automatism, and concerns himself with 
qi other things, being thus free from the constant attention to be 
otherwise given to it. This apparent indifference to the work. ihe 
ing of the bodily processes has sometimes lent a false colouring) im 
to the whole problem of the care of the physical body, which) ur 
is perhaps the first consideration to be thought of for leading}, i 
any sort of higher life. al 
Assuming the truth of the foregoing proposition, it at once and 


behoves any real aspirant for spiritual growth to study minute-ltion 
ly and fully the operation and workin 
ment of ours. 

one’s life accor 


: ene 


g of this outermost gar- 

A knowledge of these Processes and regulating/he, 
ding to the laws which govern them resultare 
in what we call health. Physical health therefore ought to bef , 
the watchword and the key to the leading of the genuin 
spiritual life, so much so that we ought to look upon physic 


health as the sine gud non of spirituality. It does not, ho 
ever, mean that a perfect] 


_ sense is necessarily Spirit 
= weak body always conno 
significance of the term. 
the spiritual structure of an 
ee 1 with so many other 
is reached we find 
ith all grades of s 
e asserted w 


ĉinec 
allince 
W: ier, 
y healthy person in the physical sea, 
ual, neither does a diseased andjand 
te ‘want of Spirituality in the reall inte 
At certain stages in the growth o 
individual even physical health i5 
achievements : but before this lar, 
all kinds of anomalies, all shades/are 
Piritual advancement. Howevel 


hal 


ithout any fear of contradiction t 
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health is harmony, disease is disharmony, health is construc- 
tive, disease is destructive, health is ever-recurring birth, 
disease is ever-returning death, health is continual growth, 
h n disease is perpetual decay. 
0 = The health of this body-automaton, this machine of bone, 
_ muscle and blood is maintained by motor vitality—the Prana— 
Lig he life of the physical vehicle. Lives myriads upon myriads, 
Nenergies far too many to be counted, actuate and enliven this 
_ physical body of ours, doing their appointed work and per- 
» sr rming their regular tasks and duties with unswerving accur- 
With oy and precision. They live a life of their own and obey 
0 bethe laws of their own being. They have their desires and 
ork: they have their line of evolution. To a very large extent, nay 
Ting stmost to the entire extent, thus activity goes on under the 
ich surface, being mostly subconscious. Its working is a mystery 
dingy us, All that we know is that it does work. We do not 
seem to possess any intelligent control over these processes 
Neland at any moment we are betrayed into positions and situa- 
ule tions which were never reckoned upon. 
paj One of the most stupendous problems is the question of 
tinghealth. Its complete solution seems to be possible when we 
sulllare almost at the end of our search —at the final consummation 
>be of our very existence. But long, long before that we must 
ng necessarily have recourse to half measures, partial remedies, 
ical incomplete solutions which are to make us every day health- 
oWier. One of the pursuits of human happiness has been the 
ical search after health, and never has the seeking been so eager 
and and so anxiously done as in modern days. But in spite of such 
eal intense longing, and notwithstanding the important advances 
: a Made in medical science and rational hygiene, we are not yet 
n where near the solution of this problem, and this is 
his largely due to the fact that some factors of paramount importance 


des! 


Fecoltiout of consideration im the quest by the physicians and 
e healers. 
san 


1d] 
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Psycho-Biology, in the words of Prof. J. A. Thomson, t k 


author of the book the “ Control of Life”, is a new science a i 
its application to the subtle problems of life will bring my ~ 


and more to the forefront the relation of Psychology, th : 


science of the mind, to Biology, the Science of Life. This | r 
once reminds one of a very well-known connexion ale ee 


established and clearly formulated by the Savants of Ancig, 
India—the Knowers of the Science of Life. The Upanishay Re 
bear ample testimony to this interdependence of mind and Pray 


m 

When one sleeps, speech just goes to breath (Prana): the i a 

to breath ; the ear to breath ; the mind to breath ; for the breath, truly the 
snatches all here to itself. —Chandyoga-Upanishat, 4, 3, 8. bi 
Of this same breathing spirit (Prana) as Brahma, verily indes j 

the mind (manas) is the messenger; the eye the watchman, the e ™! 
the announcer, speech the handmaid.—Kaushitaki-Upanishat, 2—-1, fac 


Then the mind entered with it (body), it just lay, speaking wit as] 
speech, seeing with the eye, hearing with the ear, thinking with th ih 
mind. Then the vital breath (prana) entered into it. Thereupoi the 
indeed it arose.—Kaushitaki-Upanishat, 2—14. 


All the vital breaths think along with the mind when it think di 
—Kaushitaki-Upanishat, 3—2. 


From Him is produced breath (Prana , mind nd 
the senses (Indryas). Mundaka-Upanishat, 2, )} TE (manas) egie: 


i ; quarters too and from oth 
sources this ancient truth is being reasserted and rest 


ed in modern guise and form. Body and mind bai 
always come to mean interchangeable terms, and body-mi 
s by authors who unde 


dependence. Hence” 
' The Daily Express, January 14, 1929, 


= CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
Se Lene 


n, tl! fluence of the mind on the body and of the body on the 
e an mind is the final word in the solution of this riddle of the 
mol health of the physical body, and, when this has been sufficiently 
f th recognised, we shall give mind its proper place in the body 
isi mechanism of an individual as being one of the most potent 
real! factors in the attainment of healthfulness. 
Acie “Tt is the mind that makes the body rich.” And it might 
isha pe said equally well that is the right use of the mind that 
"tan makes the body healthy. Mindless creatures, wild animals in 
he ey a state of nature never get ill. Disease is unknown amongst 
them. It is civilised man that has the ban of disease fixed on 
him. Christian Science, mind-cure movements, the so-called 
ne miraculous cures, bear sufficiently cogent testimony to the 
-1. | fact that thought can cure disease. But it is not the curative 
g wil aspect of thought that concerns us here but the influence of 
me thought on everyday bodily function. 

Arthur Avalon in his book The Serpent Power gives a 
hink diagram of what the Hatha Yogis of the east would call the 
map of the inner body the Sūkshma Sharira, with vortices of 
force at its definite points. Figure one is a copy of the same. 
i A splendid and clever exposition of these centres is found in 
egi that admirable treatise. The treatment is chiefly from the 
eastern point of view. He writes: “ Recently some attention 
has been given to the subject in Western literature of an 
occult kind. Generally its authors and others have purported 
to give what they understood to be the Hindi theory of the 
matter, but with considerable inaccuracies . . . I desire 
to add that some modern Indian writers have also helped to 
diffuse erroneous notions about the chakras by describing 
them from what is merely a materialistic and physiological 
standpoint, To do so is not merely to misrepresent the case, 
Da to give it away; for physiology does not know the chakras 
j a they exist in themselves. We may here notice the account 

of a, well-known ‘Theosophical’ author (The Inner Life, by 


truly 


and 
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C. W. Leadbeater, pp. 443—478) regarding what he Calls a 
“Force Centres’ and the ‘Serpent Fire’ of which i, 


inv 


Fic. 1 
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Is th writes that he has had personal experience.’ Though 
h hehere is a very close parallelism between the first-hand 
liavestigations of Mr. Leadbeater and the accounts given in 
Hindi Books, mention must be made of a fact noticed 
aea bY Arthur Avalon, thet Mr. Leadbeater substitutes for the 
Svadhishtana centre a six-petalled lotus at the spleen and 
corrects the number of petals of the lotus in the head, which 
he says is not a thousand, as the books of this Yoga say, “ but 
exactly 960.” The etheric vortices are the point of contact of 
the higher subtle bodies and the passing of the forces from 
them down to the physical. But these are interesting and 
A |instructive for our present study to the extent to which we 
are able to see and understand that the pranic activity at the 
points gives strength, life, vitality to the organs of the body with 
which the centre is connected, and that the health and well- 
wan being of those organs depend upon the intensity of that activity. 
The sympathetic system is looming more and more largely 
in importance in the most modern questions of physiology and 
psychology. More fundamentally, so does this nervous mechan- 
ism of the body-automaton figure in the immediate problem 
that we are studying. As the diagram [No. 3] shows, it 
consists of a very intricate network of nerves and nerve 
plexuses which reach out to almost all the organs of body. 
As on one side it has to do with the proper working of those 
organs, on the other hand it is linked up to the central nervous 
system by bridges of nerves that pass to the spinal cord and 
the brain. In man, the cerebro-spinal system is gradually 
getting precedence over the sympathetic; yet the right place 
and value of the latter need ‘to be recognised, since it is the 
‘Seat of the emotions, while the former is the instrument of 
ought and intellect. A careful comparison with diagram 1 
a once make it clear that the point of the etheric chakram 
ic Juxtaposition with a big nervous plexus of the sympathet- 
System. The fact assumes quite a formidable importance 


{ANI 
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when we see that it is exactly at these places that we notice a 


close association, at 
Jeast in’ their con- 
tinuity, between 
nerve plexuses and 
centres of pranic 
forces. 

A third factor 
and an important 
one is the location 
at these points again 
of certain myster- 
ious organs in the 


YE 


endocrine glands, as 
shown in diagram 
two. They are 
mysterious in the 
sense that their 
working in the 
human body is a 
matter of uncertain 
speculation for any 
physiologist; while 
anything that is 
known certainly 
about them makes 
®ne wonder at the 
Marvelousinfluence 
Which they exert 


EN 
ES 


Gs 


human body known ¥ 
as the ductless or ak 


CAVERNOUS PLEtuUS 


We PHARYNGEAL PLEXUS 


CAR Diac PLEXUS 


A 
Seva PLEXYS 


FIG. 3 


$ Some of the most valuable bodily functions. Some of these 
ae are the pineal, pituitary, thyroid, thymus, supra-renal 
‘“psules, spleen and others, and we notice how they, the 
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etheric chakras and the sympathetic plexuses, are closes 
welded together and are very near each other, so for | seg 
their location in the mechanism of the physical and ether Jos 
bodies is concerned. We see in this proximity the hope 
the solution, perhaps partly of the mystery of the health out 
working of the human body. ] pre 
This introduces us at once to the central theme of oy, 24 
study, the ductless glands and the influence of their Secretion, 1° 


on the metabolism of the human body. 
: ; rE ; : gla 
Discoveries still in rapid progress, in regard to certain 
apparently inferior parts, the organs of internal secretion, kaye 
profoundly changed our whole scientific picture of the interni re 
economy of the body.’ a 


“All the tissues, glands and other organs have special is | 
internal secretions, and thereby give to the blood something 
other than the products of their nutritive disassimilation| & 
The internal secretions, either by a direct favourable influ. a 
ence, or by preventing the occurrence of noxious reactions) ~~ 
seem to be of great value in maintaining the organism in its 
normal state.” [Brown Séquard, from Tho Internal Secretion WU 
(pub. Gley and Fishberg). ] z 

Prof. McKendrick styles the working of the ductless th 
glands as hidden processes. He writes : 


In recent years a rema ? . 
rkable discove ith 
regard to certain organs that were ty has been made wi 


logists. These lymphatic bodies are 


Prof. Keith is of Opinion that 


our sense of well-being, our capaci 
| r 18, pacity for wor leasuré 
the nourishment and growth of our bony pee ae aver m 


large extent on the manner in hi * eid nifi i 
ductless glands perform their Sane ool Tard" 


' The Control of Life, Thomson. 


? Principles of Physiology. 
* The Human Body. 
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What compels a creature to grow old? It is said that the 


log 
el made up of the organ of the internal secretion, 


ar 4 regulat 
her Joses it 
a These quotations and many such which can be culled 


3 
ia out of modern books on Physiology prove the value of the 
! of these glands in our system. The functions of 


ive system, 
s activity. 


| presence 
Í oy, many of these glands have been studied and some striking . 
a results have accrued. To begin with the pineal: 
T10ns 


These data point inevitably to the conclusion that the pineal 
gland is an internal secretory organ which influences metabolism. 


pet As regards the pituitary body the conclusions arrived at 


ermil are more definite : 


f We infer that one of the circumstances which regulate growth 
ecial is the secretion of the pituitary sland.” 

hin Similarly the pituitary body appears to exert an influence on 
tion growth and development of bone, and morbid conditions of the organ 
toni are apparently related to a curious disease called acromegaly, in 
nflu which the bones of the face and fingers in particular become 
Fai enormously developed.’ 

i] 


n its The thyroid gland appears to be a wonder-worker in the 


fion! human body. 7 


F „As curious nervous symptoms appear after removal of the 
Hess thyroid, it may have other internal functions. 

_ The thyroid gland near Adam’s apple furnishes to the blood 
an internal secretion which is essential to the continual health of 
body and mind. A deficient thyroid gland results in children who are 


wi dwartish and lumpish and dull, of defective intelligence. In adult 
ve ife thyroid deficiency may bring on sluggishness. decline of intellig- 


ence and a disease called myxcedema. 
As Sir William Osler, one of the masters of modern medicine, 
put it: 


have 


an ene. results as a rule are most astounding—unparalleled by 
meni in the whole range of curative measures. Within six 
ae hs a poor, feeble-minded, toad-like caricature of humanity 
Ta be restored to mental and bodily health. The skin becomes 

Ist, the pulse rate quickens and the mental torpor lessens i 


ures 
zery 
king 


1 
ay Control of Life, Thomson. 
cae Human Body, Keith. 
‘The Human Body, Keith. 
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The growth of the hair, too, is regulated by a mechanism which ph 
do not know fully, but the secretion of the thyroid has ag defini 
influence on the nourishment of the skin and the growth of the ha iw 


i 

The internal secretion—secretion of the intestine 
stimulates the pancreas to give out the pancreatic juice, 
adrenalin given out by the kidney capsules has won 


effects on the human body. 


Whil to 
4 an 
| th 


Another organ which is the seat of many hidden processes] gle 
the spleen. gl 


Adrenalin (a secretion given by the supra-renal bodies) is Ft a 
used medically as a powerful styptic by which bleeding may h 4 
arrested, 

Thirdly we may mention the ad-renal bodies which lie at th 
anterior margin of the kidney, and produce from their central portin M 
a substance called adrenalin, which is distributed by the blood 
When an animal is enraged or in great fear, the secretion of adrenalit th 
increases, blood passes from abdomen to lungs, heart, nervous system A 
and limbs, the heart beats more vigorously, the amount of sugar () 14 
‘muscle food) in the blood increases, the blood acquires a greater th 
power of quickly clothing; and the muscles’ power of rapid recovery 


from fatigue is heightened—all a most marvelous pre-adaptation t } 
physical struggle.? |in 


Some other glands of the body have also been experimente 
upon and similar effects noticed. 

These wonderful investigations are interesting to th 
students of Theosophy, since they can now understand wh} 
so much importance was attach 
leaders, by H.P.B., Mrs. 
Biology looked upon some 0 
that had played their role 
of any use to the body-me 
told by our teachers, howey 


f them as vestigial organs, organ 
in the past and were no longe 
chanism at present. We wet 
er, that they were the connectint 


Fr indiblas of Physiolopy, McKendrick. 
a The Control of Life. 
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_,cical bodies. However we cannot pass over one ot 
1 a statements of our leaders which throw more light 
i D: obscure problem of glands and health of the body. 
a Besant in one of her recent Adyar classes referred 
i a fact that in the pituitary body there was a larger 
mount of ether than in other parts of the body. As 
re is a passage from the throat to the cavity below the 


the ; : 
sses; gland, alcohol taken by the way of the mouth affects this 
‘| gland more quickly than when taken in any other form. This. 


and the finding out of the flow of Prana in the direction 
at th of these glands, where the etheric chakras are located by 
E Mr. Leadbeater, point to one conclusion and one only, that 
enal the glands are the most vital of organs in the human body so 
ma far as the pranic activity is concerned, and, through them, of 
reata the proper health of the body. 

A further advance in the right direction was made when 
intimate relationship was established between these glands 
and the sympathetic system and emotions. These experi- 
ments are of a very recent date. 


In 1899 Angelo Mosso, the Italian physiologist announced the 
results of some very original experiments on the effect of emotional 
states on the contraction of the bladder. In that connexion he stated: 
: “The seat of the emotions lies in the sympathetic nervous system. 
Quite recently Cannon and also Crile have demonstrated physiologi- 
cal connexions between emotions and glandular influence by way of 
the sympathetic system.’ 


Mosso sums up his experiments on “ The extreme deli- 
cacy of the mechanism of the sympathetic system ” by saying: 
“We understand now that the constant and fundamental 
Movements taking place in emotions are the movements of the 
internal organs of vegetative life. This end could be obtained 
only through the sympathetic system.” 


Other researches prove clearly the influence of emotions on 
- the body through the seein systems and glands. Cannon has 


"Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal, Goddard. 


| amount of etheric matter in the substance of the gland 
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shown that a stimulation of the adrenal gland produces al] 
phenomena of anger and rage, and conversely that production of an 
and rage by any other method effects the secretions of the adres’ 
glands; and we know that the phenomena above enumerated ay 
controlled by the sympathetic system. i 


Cannon worked with adrenalin, the secretion of the adren 
glands. This is one of the glands of the internal secretion, Ther 
are a number of other such glands, the thyroid, the thymus, pineal 
pituitary, parathroid, carotid, coccygeal, etc. There is no reason ț 
doubt that some, if not all, of these other glands may have simila 
relations to emotions.’ 


demonstrating beyond doubt the effective side of thoughts angl 
emotion on the health of the body. The new gospel of healti 
may be summed up in Henry Ward Beechet’s epigrammati| 
cry that a “dyspeptic cannot enter the kingdom of heaven’) 
The author of Psychology and the Day’s Work, Mr. Swift, in hi 
chapter on The Psychology of Digestion proves to the hilt, by 
examining the work done by eminent psychologists, and 
physiologists, that thought and emotion have great influence| 
on the proper working of the process of digestion. A few 
more quotations will not be out of place here. 


Two investigators, F. Bidden and C. Schmidz in 1852 notice 
that the sight and smell of food started gastric secretion in thel 
stomach of a hungry dog. | 
The credit belongs to the Russian physiologist Paulov o 
proving the close relationship between psychical impulse ant) N 
the physiological activity. For instance Ot 


her jt has long pepo known that in certain mental states saliva refuses i 
ara Ree phe Senet fear and anger all stop the secretion) oj 
a Peta ae Sure 1n what one is eating starts and promotes the 
eek ot the gastric juice, and lack of interest delays the process, lessens 
the gua ily, when the secretion begins and seems to reduce its digest 
ive ya este... 22 Again, Carlson emphasises another phase of tnt 
comp ex psycho-physiological process of digestion—a factor big will t 
psyc piogical meaning. It is the tonic effect of appetite upon th? | E 
allege ary canal ae or some time after a fit of anger digestion 
oes = itis clear that not only a ble emo 
tions favourable to digestion, but those that are po DSU Pd the} \ ¢ 
process by preventing the secretions of gastric juice Fee a 


1 Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal.,Goddard pp. 134, 135 Wh 
, j , 2 


| 
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Not anger and rage alone have this effect, but also worry 


angel d anxiety. Indeed, as the investigation of Bickel and Sasaik 
en: ; 7 ae é 
d al z them to conclude, all depressing emotions delay digestion 


| and prevent it from being carried on with its customary 


renal à 

hed vigour when once it has started. 

ond Likewise it has been found that “ emotional influences un- 
f 


| favourable to digestion are stronger than those that promote it 


Cannon has proved that the peristaltic action stops when 


li cats are infuriated. Roosback demonstrated the same in the 
and case of man. Finally Foster and Fisk sum up the most recent 
ealth 


| investigations by saying that 


the X-ray has detected the arrest of the peristaltic movement 
| of the stomach and intestines because of a strong emotion. A 


a his! ; 
t byl The author draws his own conclusions, which are favourable 
to our point of view and he sums up the whole matter thus: 


So. we see that the mental state is of immense importance in 
the digestive process. The active attitude of anticipation produces 
| both psychological and physiological results. It causes a greater pre- 
| liminary flow of “psychic” juice and in addition has a tonic effect 
| upon the whole digestive tract, creating a tonus that promotes the 
| proper treatment of food. The psychical factor yields readily to 
| control and an active healthy mind, whether the result of determination 
to be pleasant or of bodily care that improves the feelings, promotes a 
i| Vigorous metabolism. 


| No more trenchant and apt words could convey so forcibly to 
our minds the truth of the fact that a sound body goes hand 
in hand with a sound mind and sane emotions. What is proved 
of the digestive system can by analogy also be said of the 


sens| Other vegetative processes of the human body. 

a This point of view is coming so much to the forefront 

with)| that Prof. J. A. Thomson, in his chapter on the Biology of 

He Health in his book The Control of Life, writes: 

he the P circulation and good digestion make for cheerfulness, but 
| verse is also true. As was said long ago He that is of a 


| | Perry heart hath a continual feast’ and “a merry heart is the life of 
\ the flesh”, The eons of Pavlo, Cannon, Carlson and Crile have 
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| shown that pleasant emotions favour the secretion of the digest 
| juices, the rhythmic movements of food-canal and'the absorptj a 
| the aliment. Contrariwise, unpleasant emotional disturbance ea 
| of all sorts hinder digestion ; good news, psychical if anything RR on 
Í į set in motion a series of vital processes, complex beyond the kent 
a wisest. What is true of digestion is true of the circulation, Wor 
worth was a better physiologist than he knew when he spoke ofh 
| heart leaping up at the sight of the rainbow and filling with pleas \ 
! and dancing at the recollection of the daffodils by the lakeside. The 
| are facts which point to the conclusions that a gladsome mind i 
invigorate the flagging energies of a band of explorers; an unexped 
visit will change a maimed homesick child, as if by magic, int! 
dancing gladsome elf: a religious joy enables man and women į 
transcend the limit of our frail humanity. How it operates js nol 
| very clear; but emotion has its physical accompaniment in motions 
\ visible and invisible throughout the body. Somehow the oil of joy 
as the ee call it, makes the limbs more subtle and the fay 


rk to shine. J 
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“How it operates is not clear”; a candid confession of; 
true lover of science and searcher of realities. The still smal 
voice of intuition whispers that probably the secret was known 
and is known to Those who are ever young, though aged with 
the wisdom of centuries, who are eternally healthy and thu: 
dispellers of all disease. In our darkness and ignorance somi 
light begins to dawn when we understand the connexion 
between mind, emotions, Prāņa and the glands- of interna 
secretion. Purity of thought and loftiness of emotions, combini 
ed with observance of the laws of hygiene and health, are the 
wonder-workers in the domain of healthfulness ; and in th 
harmonious working of the mind, emotions, Prana and th 
glandular bodies lies the solution of the problem of health, ani 
in the proper understanding of their relation is the certai 
hope of keeping our bodies healthy. 


C. S. Trilokeka 


i 
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VERY straight, but very thin, 

Bare of foot and dark of skin, 

On her head a cloth-wrapped load, 
Down the dusty Adyar road 
Statelily a coolie woman 

Briskly stepped—to any true man 
Making challenge sharp as sabre ; 
For her labour 

Borne so queenly up, 

Though, for her, life’s cup 

Held (one saw) few drops of leisure, 
And her household measure 
Brimmed (as one could see) 

Most with poverty— 

Yet, though tight her mouth was drawn, 
Something shone 

In her eyes, 

Distant, wing-borne seraph-wise, 
Holding mine. 

To a little wayside shrine, ; 
Where a flame in darkness burned, 
The coolie woman turned ; 

Laid her load 

On the dusty Adyar road ; 
From her thin and old 
Russet sari’s fold 
Gathered in a trice 
Jasmine flowers and rice; 
Just a handful—just 
That—and heavenly trust 
Lifting these (thought I) 
More than millions high. 

To the shrine the woman bowed 

Deeply, strangely proud, 

Not as one who cowers ; 

Spread her rice and jasmine flowers 
On the threshold of the shrine 
Where the symbolled Power Divine, 
Less beheld than felt, 

Dimly dwelt. 

Then, with close-shut eyes, 

Rigid, straight, palmyra-wise, 

Stood she, very calm, 
Empty-handed, palm to palm 

At her naked breast 

Closely pressed ; $ 

Gave her head a forward tilt; 
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Juy 
From it spilt : 
Over its devoted brim À 
Every thought but thought of Him ; 
Silent stood, alive yet dead. 
And God said : X 
“I accept your offering, 
Sister ; not the offered thing; 
Not the rice and jasmine flowers. 
These my image-making Powers 
Shaped and coloured from my stuff, 
Mild or tough, 
As my thought desired ; 
Beat and fired 
In the furnace of my heart, 
These are part 
Of myself. f 
Who can gather pelf 
From such offers Ke 
Filched from his own coffers, 
Or escape life’s last defeat cr: 
Who himself himself doth eat ? Sy 
“Yet, beyond the offered thing, 
I accept your offering; wl 
Not (for bliss your proffered price) ste 
Jasmine flowers and rice; 
Though, for life’s fair nourishment, pu 
And for beauty sweetly spent, av 
These be good. 
I accept your attitude. 30 
I, who only live he 
While I give, ie 
See in it a sign 
Mirroring mine; th 
arranty of sure persiste io 
Of existence R nee a 
Set on law of 
Simple, without flaw— H 
That which only takes, 
Swells and breaks. ar 
Only that which gives 
Truly ea K 
e woman wa : 
Gove a glance kened Eon her trance; K. 
p and down the Adyar 5 
Lifted to her head Her ta t he 
Fresh as dew-washed day St 
ent her way, : x 
I 


Bearing in her heart a bliss 
Drawn from deeper life than this. 


James H. Cousi} sh 
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NEW ASPECTS OF SOME OLD KELTIC TALES' 


By EvA MARTIN 


| FEY national literatures have been more highly spoken of, 


or more enthusiastically written about, than that of the 


| Kelts, and it is a strange thing that, in spite of the tributes of 


critics, in spite of the examples of poets such as Tennyson and 


| Swinburne, in spite of the much-talked-of “ Keltic revival ” 
(which marked the close of last century, the beautiful old Keltic 


stories and poems should still remain, as far as the general 


‘public is concerned, unread and even unknown. The 
javerage Anglo-Saxon boy and girl have, as a rule, at least 
(some vague acquaintance with the doings of the ancient Greek 
‘heroes, but none at all with the mighty deeds of Cuchulainn, 
|“ the Irish Achilles”. They know something, very often, of 
‘the story of Jason and his comrades, but nothing of the very 
| Similar, though more sorrowful, tale of “ The Fate of the Sons 
of Tuirenn”, They have heard, perhaps, of Eurydice and 
! Helen of Troy, but the love stories of Emer, Etain, and Deirdre 
fare utterly unfamiliar to them. 


Yet even a superficial study suffices to show that the old 


Keltic tales are in no way inferior to the Greek ones. “ The 


Keltic mythology,” says Mr. Charles Squire, “ has little of the 
heavy crudeness that repels one in Teutonic and Scandinavian 
Story.” It is as beautiful and as graceful as the Greek; and, 
Unlike the Greek, which is a reflexion of a clime and soil 


1 : ate 
SINS Sho AUTHORS Note: In this article are incorporated, by kind permission, parts of two 


ter papers which appeared years ago in The Lady and The Occult Review. 
13 
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which few of us will ever see, it is our own.” And Ren 
gives still higher praise when he declares that the ide pa 
woman, as chivalry conceived her, is “a creation neith i 
classic, Christian, nor Germanic, but in reality Keltic ”, “Y Sa 
other human tribe,” he says, “has carried so much myste i 
into love.” | ia 
The treatment of women in these old tales makes 4 
fascinating study. Here is a description, from one of th 
ancient Welsh poems, of Olwen (meaning “ She of the Whi stc 
Track ”), the daughter of “ Hawthorn, Chief of Giants ” : | 


More yellow was her head than the flower of the broom, wl Ta 
her skin was whiter than the foam of the wave, and fairer were i : 
hands and her fingers than the blossoms of the wood anemone amit wi 
the spray of the meadow fountain. The eye of the trained hawk, thi ha 
glance of the three-mewed falcon, was not brighter than hers. Het 

bosom was more snowy than the breast of the white swan, her chel 

was redder than the reddest roses. Whoso beheld her was filled witt SP! 
her love. Four white trefoils sprung up wherever she trod. And €Y 
therefore was she called Olwen. i 


And when Gwydion, son of Don, wanted a wife for histo 
son Lleu, he went.to Math, his uncle and tutor in magic: 


_ , “We will seek,” ‘said Math, “I and thou, by charms al Fa 
illusions, to form a wife for him out of flowers.” So they took the vy} 
blooms of the oak, and the blossoms of the broom, and the blossom: 
of the meadow-sweet, and produced from them a maiden, the faires Sa 
and most graceful that man ever saw. And they baptised her, an 
gave her ihe name of Flower-Aspect, i 


: iso1 
In the story of Pwyll, Prince of Dyved, it is th su 
woman, Rhiannon, who devises the ingenious plan, Wiwe 
questioningly carried out by her lover, which saves he 
from a distasteful marriage. In “The Lady of the Fountain 
Keynon tells how on one of his adventures he reach 
a castle where he was waited upon by four-and-twel!! 
beautiful maidens, and how the six maidens who took Hth 
horse “unharnessed him as well as if they had been the bé|So 
squires in the Island of Britain”. This is a tribute to th 
capabilities of woman, even in those far-off days of roma? t 
and chivalry, which should be appreciated i 


by modern reade 
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en, ticularly as we have an assurance that these damsels, who 

idg “ail do a man’s work, did not neglect their more feminine 
eith duties, for the narrator goes on to say: “ And, verily, Kai, I 
“Nl caw there every sort of meat and every sort of liquor that I 
Sten) pave ever seen elsewhere ; but the meat and the liquor were 
Í petter served there than I have ever seen them in any 
kes {other place.” 


(beauty, to her sweetness of soul, and her nobility of character. 
‘Take this account! of the words of Emer, when Cuchulainn 


n, ane, 

e he wished to desert her for the goddess Fand, who in her turn 
10$ A 

'k, tilhad been forsaken by Manannàn. 

Bs “I will not refuse this woman to you, if you long for her,” 


she said, “for I know that everything that is new seems fair, and 
jeverything that is common seems bitter, and everything we have not 
{seems desirable to us, and everything we have we think little of. 
And yet, Cuchulainn, I was once pleasing to you, and I would wish 
‘to be so again.” 


Her nobility touches the hearts of both Cuchulainn and 


sm wich the woman and the goddess strive together in self- 


aires sacrifice. 


The difficulty is solved by the appearance of Manannàn, 
who, hearing of Fand’s trouble, repents him of his unfaithful- 
ness. He shakes his mantle between Cuchulainn and the 
J80ddess, and it is a magic property of Manannan’s mantle 
that those between whom it is shaken can never meet again. 
So Fand returns with him to the “sunny home of the gods,” 
nanti to pect the abridged versions of this and several other stories the writer is indebted 


Lady @peatles Squire’s Mythology of the British Islands, and for other quotations to 
Y Charlotte Guest's Panaleecenet the Welsh Mabinogion. 
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while the Druids give to Cuchulainn and to Emer a drink, h 
oblivion. | 
Notwithstanding the lack of general interest in the 7 
native myths and legends, it is astonishing to find how deg 
rooted is the belief in them in many parts of Scotland a r 
Ireland among the country people. Manannàn, who figy, ab 
in the above story, is, perhaps, of all the ancient gods—thoy an 
of the tribe of Dana—the one whose personality still liv 
most potently on the tongues of men. He was the patron; 
sailors, who invoked him as the “ God of Headlands,” and th fus 
special deity of the Isle of Man, of which he is said to hay = 
been the first inhabitant. Tales are still told of how hey pa 
sometimes seen by fishermen in a little boat, leaning on hi ne 
oars and gazing out over the sea. There is a charmin H 
story by “Fiona Macleod,” which tells how an old mani ib 
eighty was often visited in his shieling by “a tall, beautiful 
stranger with a crest on his head ‘like white canna blowing i 
the wind, but with a blueness in it,’ and ‘a bright, cold, curlin 


le 


ty 


i 

flame under the soles of his feet’. . . . Generally the stranger y 
hands were hidden in the folds of the white cloak he wort t 
but once he moved to touch the shepherd, who saw then thi __ 


his flesh was like water, with seaweed floating among th 


bones. So that Murdo Maclan knew that he could be speakini c 


with none other than the Son of the Sea.” k 
The great Irish warrior, Finn mac Coul, is also the het 3 
of many wild and romantic tales, which may be heard i 
the lips of the peasantry in the West Highlands, and in ma? th 
parts of Ireland. At Warrenpoint, on the coast of Counti ho 
Down, one of the hills overlooking the lough, with a conto 
resembling that of a huge and rugged face, is still pointed 0 
as a likeness of the mighty giant; while the old boatmen W“ 
tell with all seriousness how one day in a fit of passio” = 
lifted up an immense block of stone on the Carlingford si 
and flung it across the lough with one hand. There it lies 
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ipis day on the hillside above Rostrevor—so large that it is 
considered a feat for a man to climb to the top of it unaided— 
and it is still called “ Finn mac Coul’s stone”. 

Many interesting allusions to these subjects will be found 
dan in the writings of William Sharp, who did so much to bring 
igure! about a wider recognition of the beauty of the old Gaelic myths 
-thoy and legends. He says in one place, in a letter written as 
| Fiona Macleod ” : 


The Keltic paganism lies profound and potent still beneath the: 
1d thy fugitive drift of Christianity and civilisation, as the deep sea beneath 
"he coming and going of the tides. No one can understand the islander 


. | This, from one who knew, gives food for thought, and, indeed,. 
‘the sincere inquirer will on all sides meet with signs that 
show unmistakably how deep-rooted and persistent, even in 
„these modern days, are the old pagan beliefs of remote times. 
| These ancient tales display a child-like simplicity, a 
iquaintness of conception, and a passionate love of Nature 
\which have never been equalled in the early literature of any 
jother race. And love of Nature in the Kelt is not merely 
\appreciation of Nature’s outward beauty. It goes beyond that, 
and’ has endowed the Keltic poets with what Mathew Arnold 
calls “the gift of rendering with a wonderful felicity the 
{magical charm of Nature”. To quote further from the same 
Writer : = 
mall the Perec is just the word for it—the magic of Nature; not merely 
y of Nature—that the Greeks and Latins had; not merely an 


ane smack of the soil, a faithful realism—that the Germans had; 
the intimate life of Nature, her weird power and her fairy charm. 


on B comparatively lacking in the early heroes of other countries. 
g si $n comparing Cuchulainn and Achilles”—so Mr. Alfred Nutt 
jes! “Sclares—* the hero of the less advanced, more barbaric, race: 
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suffers nothing. Both are barbarians, but the Gael is a ett 

gentleman than the Greek.” No more beautiful illustration ue 
this can be found than in the touching incident of the bay 
between Cuchulainn and Ferdiad. Owing to a magic Weakne ii 
which fell upon the warriors of Ulster at a certain time Br 
each year, it came about that Cuchulainn was defending th sp 
land single-handed against the armies of Medb,’ Queen jy, 
Connaught. Having tried without success many differey sr 
plans for overcoming him, she at last, by means of threalsw 
and inducements, prevailed upon his old friend and comrattya: 


thé 


Ferdiad, to go forth against him. The rest cannot be bette 77, 


told than in Mr. Squire’s words : ra 


Cuchulainn saw him coming, and went out to welcome hin/Th 
but Ferdiad said that he had not come as a friend, but to fight. Now Ry 
Cuchulainn had been Ferdiad’s junior and serving-boy in Scathach', 
Island, and he begged him by the memory of those old times to gusle 
back; but Ferdiad said he could not. They fought all day, an chi 
neither had gained any advantage by sunset. So they kissed on 
another, and each went back to his camp. Ferdiad sent half his fotor 
and drink to Cuchulainn, and Cuchulainn sent half his healing herbi ec 
and medicines to Ferdiad, and their horses were put in the sam 
stable, and their charioteers slept by the same fire. And so ie 
happened on the second day. But at the end of the third day thei sce 
parted gloomily, knowing that on the morrow one of them must fall) 
and their horses were not put in the same stall that night, neith Ce 
did their charioteers sleep at the same fire. On the fourth ihn 
Cuchulainn succeeded in killing Ferdiad, by casting the gae bolg h, 
him from underneath. But when he saw that he was dying, t" 
battle fury passed away, and he took his old companion up in f 


not with the men of Ireland 


was all a game and a sport till Ferdiad came. Oh, Ferdiad ! yo. 
death will hang over me > 


greater than a mountain ; to-day he is less than a shadow.” 

The ancient Welsh legends are no less interesting thé 
the Irish ones, and indeed in some ways they are perhaps" 
more particular interest, for it is in them that we find the fit A 
mention of Arthur, the great British god, who by late 


1 Pronounced Maive. 
2 Cuchulainn’s invincible spear, 


made of a sea-monster’s bones. 
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n romancers was transformed into Arthur the King, 
while his fellow-gods supplied the names and attributes for 
ball! nat company of Knights of the Table Round with whose 
akne histories Tennyson has made us all familiar. Of all the old 
ime British gods and heroes, Arthur is the one whose fame has 
ng th’ spread most widely, and he is the only one whose death 
en dhas never been recorded. “A grave there is for Mark, a 
feren grave for Gwythur, a grave for Gwgawn of the ruddy 
hreasword; a mystery is the grave of Arthur’—so runs a 
nratipassage in one of the oldest extant Welsh poems, in The 
bette Blac: Book of Carmarthen—or, as the last line has also been 
translated, “Not wise the thought, a grave for Arthur.” 

The legend survives to this day in many parts of 
ny dtEngland. Some believe that the great king waits in “the 
stogisland valley of Avilion”; some that he sits with his 
n, F champions “in a charmed sleep in some secret place, waiting 
isfodtor the trumpet to be blown that shall call him forth to 
ee econquer Britain.” But all stories agree on one point—that 
“so ihe sleeps, but is not dead—and, in any case, will not even 
ceptics admit that Mr. Squire is perfectly right when he 


e him 


Ig 
i ittuly said to end” ? 
ma Of the beautiful old’ Welsh Mabinogion (Tales of Youth, 


h, r Tales for the Young), accessible to all in Lady Charlotte 
i z Guest’s poetical translation, Professor Lewis Jones has given 
t as his opinion that they are 


je wa 

. the most artistic and delightful expression of the early Keltic 
e which we possess . . . The supernatural is treated in 
s as the most natural thing in the world, and the personages 
«aS Possess magic gifts are made to move about and speak and behave 
, fits Perfectly normal human creatures. 


h 


ee The question of the supernatural in these early stories 
i: Special interest. It is very curious to find how many 
| ‘Sages there are that coincide almost exactly with the 
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statements of modern clairvoyants. Take, for instance , 
“hero-light ” which we are told shone round Cuchulainn 
he was roused to great effort in battle, transfiguring hi, fy 
What is there to distinguish this from the aura of light whi 
many claim to have the power of seeing nowadays, especia 
around the forms of great preachers and speakers in Momey 
of power and passion ? Or again, this description of the s 
hero in anger: “ Among the aerial clouds over his head we 
visible the virulent pouring showers and sparks of ruddy fir 
which the seething of his savage wrath caused to mounty 
above him.” No one who has read C. W. Leadbeater tis 
fascinating books, Thought-Forms, and Man: Visible mith 


‘blood was aflame ” : 


_ There arose a wild, impetuous, precipitate, mad, inexorabl 
furious, dark, lacerating, merciless, combative, contentious badi 
which was shrieking and fluttering over their heads. And the 
arose also the satyrs, and sprites, and the maniacs of the valley 
and the witches and goblins and owls, and destroying demons oft ar 
air and firmament, and the demoniac phantom host: and they wes th 
inciting and sustaining valour and battle with them. ; 


appear on the astral plane when men’s baser passions 4 to 
aroused. to 


(Zo be concluded) 


1 Pronounced bive—a collective name for the goddesses of war 
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1 Why 
iS fa 
Whi 
eciall PSYCHOPHOBIA 
sMep 
o sank By WOODRUFF SHEPPARD, M.D. 
1 wer 
ly fa ELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY, in /szs Unveiled, 
unt y used the very pertinent word “‘psychophobia”’ as descrip- 
ltive of a state of mind of certain types of persons in reference to 


\iheir attitude toward all things of a psychic or super-physical 
atin nature. In her day the trouble was found without the T.S., 
ral] Generally speaking, and indicated the reaction of the world 
vedi) against the efforts to launch teachings that led to evidence 
i relative to the inner realms and continuity of life. The struggle 
| was terrific, with all the positive vindictiveness of ignorance, 
| unreason and untruth as found in the bigotry of the orthodox 
badh, of all classes, religious, secular and material. In the world at 
| ther large there is no question about the ultimate outcome, the rank 
Jand file preferring the obvious to the evident insufficiencies of 
y wel the minions of stagnation. However, while the world is 
marching on, there has arisen within the T.S., a wave of 
oar | “psychophobia ” similar and akin to its predecessor—the world 
; th; reaction above referred to. It is a definitely voiced objection 
ıs a to psychism, but never has the writer of this article been able 
l to elicit what the voicers mean by psychism. The answer to 
Jarti the query always resolves itself into a personal objection to 
the teachings of an individual or individuals. This is prejudice, 
of course, and has no rightful place in the armament of one 
ve works with the scientific method or who is trying to 
Mees’ Theosophical concept ; and especially is it out of 
€ im an organisation one of whose objects is to investigate 

e peers latent in man. To investigate the powers latent 
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in man requires faculties and technique with which to Wot pot 
We should hardly expect a man to think without a mind wo 
walk without a mind or walk without legs, or Science į 

develop without pioneer efforts or to effect its demonstratio 
without technique; and it seems reasonable that kowi 
the inner planes is equally dependent on ability to Y 


is 


those planes. teal 
Facts of psychism are facts, and are to-day finding they que 
place in scientific discussion and writings and are a legitimat ' 
topic of discussion among the intelligent in all movements anol | 
walks of life. Further, facts are elements of truth, not in thwe 
least dependent on any person’s interpretation of the Christiging 
Bible, the Indian sacred literature, the speculations of philand 
sophy, the opinions of material science nor the invaluable fraof t 
ment of the Secret Doctrine given to the world througito € 
H.P.B. And the facts of psychism are in no way dependento 
on the opinions of aversion or of credulity, both being binper 
and a concomitant of the pre-organisation stage of knowledgis t 
in each and every field of investigation. Let 
Madame Blavatsky was most mercilessly attacked on th hr 
grounds of her psychism, and so must others pay a similalini 
price in a degree commensurate with the ignorance of thwh 
opponents of the progress she tried to bring, until psychism 
like science, has won recognition through the accuracy of ial 
method and findings. Let us remember that every extensive 
of science has had, and in a measure stil] has, this same fighi*8! 
and even to-day Christian men and women oppose psychis br 
while the Christian scriptures are filled with examples of i™ 
A fruitful source of fuel to the flame of prejudice again 
psychism is its polar opposite, credulity, equally unreasoning 
- equally blind and equally prevalent. In neither is it possib! 
to formulate a sound judgment. Itis the abandon of fooli 
ness in this group of the credulous that helps to aggravate af 
keep alive the strong reaction of the psychophobes; whi 
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Woj poth groups most thoroughly test the calibre of the man who 
indy would maintain a position of balance. EAT. i 
ce A further fact we need to keep in mind is that psychism 
atin) is not spirituality, this being lost sight of by both the 
dge psychophobes and the credulous. A man may be a psychic of 
onta considerable power and not be spiritual, according to the 
teachings of the Secret Doctrine and of common sense. The 
‘they question of person has naught to do with the question in fact. 
‘imai[t seems that this should be obvious. To avoid the possibility 
ts aof misunderstanding regarding psychism and spirituality, it is 
in thwell to reflect that psychism has to do merely with the train- 
isting of faculties for investigation in the three lower worlds, 
phiband bears the same relationship to the person and character 
. i the psychic as any man and his scientific investigations bear 
rougtto each other. On the other hand, spirituality has everything 
ndento do with the personality. A man is as spiritual as his 
A nalit indicates; or it can be stated that the personality 
ledgis the indicator by which can be read the degree of spirituality. 
Let us remember that spirituality refines and purifies the 
n ththreefold man until union with the ego is effected prior to 
milaunion of the ego with the spiritual triad; then can we see 
of thiwhy the personality reflects the spiritual content of a life. 
his A further thought—the wise man withholds judgment on 
of ilmatters of fact until he possesses all factors bearing on the 
cha o upon which to render judgment. He does not lose 


fighight of the fact that all his investigations must be made 
shis through and coloured by the veil of his own limitations—not the 
of imitations of that which he is investigating. This is perhaps 
saine most powerful and essential truth which Madame 
: lavatsky stresses, that without exception we look at another 
ssib! hrough our own character, and this for man is a difficult 
lishi uth to cognise in actuality. 


Woodruff Sheppard 
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THE STREAM OF LIFE 


By BERTRAM A. TOMES 


exceptions, starts its life in the condition of a Single | orgert 
cell which we call an egg or ovum,” said Professor Dendy jt 
to his Edinburgh audience in his British Association Citizens iif 
Lecture, bearing this title. It is, however, well to reflect tha Hem 
he is speaking of organisms and not of the intelligent life-entity Death 
expressing itself and experiencing through them, and of vital ving 
existence and vitality rather than of the larger life of whicl} 
these are incarnated manifestations. With these distinction} toau 
in mind, the lecture is full of suggestion to the Theosophist. | ‘ul 
“Every thing is the product of some pre-existing livin h ot 
thing”’—let us weigh each word carefully—the relation a ecou 
parent to child from a biological point of view is always) b 
essentially based upon cell division. The cell is the unit Co 
organic structure, all organisms are built of such units, 4 Sm 
house is of bricks, except that the process of building in the) @ kir 
living organism is one of cell growth and cell multiplication try 
= while bricks are combined together by some external ageno Men 
_ This fundamental conception of organic growth leads to i 
= Still more fundamental conception of living matter as a con o 
uous stream of protoplasm, starting with the first appearan| 4 
of life on the earth and continuing to the present day” | | 
inished vigour; but it is a stream which, in the p100 


constantly branches out in new directions, givin’ *” 


= 


ro 
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more complex and more diversified types of plants and 
per It is a stream of life, and Professor Dendy adds: 


þe compared to a great tree, the roots of which are dead 
J J in the past, and the leaves and flowers of which, individu- 
| od bu endlessly diversified, are represented by the living plants 
l Is of to-day. > > hy does every plant and animal of 
generation have to go back to the beginning and start its life as 


He then enquires, and approaches his problem by a con- 
| jderation of bread-making. Dough can be manipulated, in- 
Dressed, divided, but, when developed into a loaf by fire, cannot 
| te turned back again into dough. 


| So with a living organism, when once the protoplasm of the egg 

single} orgerm-plasm has developed into the mature tissues and organs of the. 

iut body it cannot, usually at any rate, be turned back again into {i 
fem-plasm; it continues to live for a time, but the stress and strain 

life gradually exhaust its vitality : ultimately some essential part of 

t thall te mechanism of the body is worn out beyond repair, and death of the 

a entire organism inevitably follows. j 


Jendy | 


E Death is the penalty paid for a higher life than that of simple 
wile organisms like the amceba, which 


T consist of only a single cell, and are exempt from death 
trons because in them the stream of protoplasm forms no overflows, no 
_ | tmplexities of bodily mechanism. 


i other words, to produce all new waves there must be 
nO Ftourse_ to dough not bread. As soon as protoplasm proceeds 
ways) 0 be other than reproductive germ-plasm and begins to 
ita Mmulate tissues and vital machinery, it cannot return to be 
ast ‘&m-plasm and is doomed to death. As germ-plasm it enjoys 
A t kind of perpetual existence, one cell becoming two and 
tion “ting forward the one into a more abundant life, as it were, 
4 endless wesson 

“Who mixes the next batch of dough?” asks the 
| and then he confesses that his analogy breaks down 
| “use germ-plasm is a living substance. 

e k the Theosophist, who sees in protoplasm the means of 
ên j tences, this abrogation of mere reproductiveness 
E i imke cell-fission, and this progress of organisation 0 
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JULY 
complex mechanism of life, doomed to death, as d 
the vegetable, animal and human forms around 
analogies of the tree and of bread-making have fuller Signifig or 
ance. He will reflect that life itself has so conditioned its a 
by involution that the cell has been established in globes angl. 
stellar systems of a universe expressed as a foothold for Lifel 
as Vitality. 
By reproduction of this plasm, and by the formulation of l ( 
the complex mechanisms of organic existence, through arousing} tabli 
the incipient powers of the vital plasm to organise as well as i at 
reproduce, the Life experiments in experience and gradually (ised 
attains its own perfect realisation. Like the fire it converts \pilure 
the dough to bread for its own sustenance, for its feeding with 
experiences wherefrom may spring its understanding, wisdom 
and power. The kingdom of heaven is likened to a woman, 
Mother Nature, who takes three measures of meal, of the earth, 
earthy, mingled with the water of emotion and therefore sentient, 
the cell-plasm,—the protoplasm of all organisms in fact— 
for what is protoplasm but chemical earth made sentient? She 
hides, the parable tells us, the leaven in these measures of meal, 
our aerating, discriminating, intelligent something ; permeating, 
organising, operating, until the whole is leavened. Is there 
one of us, an inhabiting entity of one of these protoplasmic com- 
plexes of generative organic structures of nature, who does not 
intuitively realise both these ancient and modern scientific 
explanations of the nature of Man; and are not all the forms | 
of nature, plant and animal but protoplasmic structures of life- | 
conscious experiment, fabricated for experience to the end ! 
that the secret wisdom of Life may be achieved ? 


The secret of death then lies in Life, the Fire, that | 
Fire which tries a man’s work, 


isplayed p 
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; which operates upon the ) 
organised protoplasm to the degree of its leavening, to trans- 
mute it into the sacramental element—the Bread of Life. The F 
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read, immortal, lasting, perfect. To the present 
however, the batches of loaves have been rejected as 
į the bread is half-baked or imperfectly leavened. 
vate mechanism so full of promise has proved unsatis- 
and the bread has been rejected; death of form, the 
Life aindravval of life from its sheaths, has ensued. Yet life, 

{yet hoping, has ever renewed effort. The protoplasm of a 
il existence-continuity—a stage of Life progress already 
ing] gablished and sustained by the great Kundalini power coiled 
7 at generative Jevels—permits another structure to be 
ied by the help of Mother Nature. The results of past 
verts\pilures and partial successes can be traced even to the 


ifi J; erfec 
itsel{| fhe 0x6 


[Dendy sets forth further on in his lecture). Another batch of 


[ogh is tried by fire, yet still that perfect bread is not 
jtalised, and another batch has to be made. 

But a Life increasing in intelligence and experience finally 
pros. After countless failures the dough of nature is fully 
Favened and enlightened, it can be properly adjusted to the 
ere ration of the fire, and the bread of Everlasting Life 
Y Produced, For as the Life Intelligence is “‘ born again of the 
H [Holy Ghost and of Fire ”, so is the manhood, as leavened dough, 
E smuted to the perfection of the stature of the Living Christ 


fee te True Bread. It shall be said of one who triumphs, “he 


|S 
nd 


oo death to life, from mortality to immortality, from 
; 3 Smic vitality to organised perfect eternal life, he 
yat | manhood into godhead ”. ; 

he est of old put the same truth in other symbolism. 
ith, 2 the Titan son of Iapetus, being Forethought, 


as- | ha f 
he aa man in red clay and stole for him the Fire of 
to Vids. Whereby he could be a responsible being like the 


"td no longer the plaything of circumstance. This gift 
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of the fire of intelligent responsible life Zeus could not 
but he could chain true forethought, and compel man to je 
by afterthought, the Power of Experience or Epimetheus, i 
further confuse his realisation of Divinity, man was presenta] 
with a Nature, Pandora, all-dowered by the Gods, witt 
potentiality of all abilities and expressions. Long hag man} 
delayed, a very embodiment of Epimethean Afterthought bora! 
of experience through his Pandoran Nature, long has he 
loitered, harkening to the desires and flatteries of his natural 
organism. Ills and woes from the earthen pot of mortality] 
even deaths to existences have been endured, but ever in} 
his hope and anticipation he more nearly discerns that hidden! 


prophecy of Prometheus, which shall give him lordship a 


Tecq] ; 


3 ; 3 fom t 
soul, identity with Zeus, as master not slave of circumstance, TA 


at last. So death must come to all protoplasmic forms which! Th 
enable man to attain but partial discernment and power, anilite Br 
Kundalini must sleep at generative levels of life-unfoldment}mestio 
awaiting the perfect outcome of organised means of life, wheal in k 
it will be roused to function at heights of regenerated realisa{t dep 
tion and power. It is the pot which is destroyed, not theldien 
Potter. It is these means of life, these forms of existence} led 
which loom large in the purview of Modern Science, ani oni 

their disintegration means death. Surely the Mendelian 

factors point to the withdrawal of a more experienced Tiel 

which reincarnates, with cell-fertilisation at protoplasm) 
levels. 


diversified as the living plants and animals of to-day- 


Bertram A. Tom® 
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THE KENYA QUESTION 
By JAMNADAS DWARKADAS, F.T.S., M.L.A. 


BE \M concerned in this article with presenting the case from 
Il the Theosophical point of view. It is not necessary to 
mer into the details of the pros and cons of this question 


hichi The readers of this journal already share with the rest of 
; andie British public a fair knowledge of the other aspects of the 
nentjqestion through the courtesy of the British Press, which has 
wheal keenly agitating for the last few weeks. The presence 
alisali deputations from Kenya and from India in this country has 
t thaflen a fresh impetus to this agitation. The problem may be 
enceftiled at the impending conference of all the delegates at the 
| and} onial Office. A question may be asked: “What has 


la Settlers, more than 30,000 Indian settlers, a small 
| To of other settlers and an indigenous population of 3 
lig i a semi-civilised people?” From that point of view it 
Non dc” concern India. But on the settlement of this 
dln 7... bends the future relationship between Great Britain 
ile out India is waiting anxiously for this settlement to 
he y Aee her self-respecting sons and daughters have 
* Trof place in the Britannic Commonwealth, whether 

..Slons of Great Britain of the Empire’s being based 
“ples of brotherhood, mutual love and equality 
5 be lived up to, or are they mere lip professions 
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to be thrown aside the moment Great Britain is face to 
with an opportunity of proving to the world that she is w 
pared to live up to her professed ideals? The Imperial or 
ference of 1921 has by a resolution accepted equal Status fliese 
all partners of the Empire, India included. The denia] to k; 
countrymen in Kenya of the equality of citizenship with thenni 
white settlers, who enjoy the right of electing Membe goles 
to the Legislative council, a right so far unjustly Withhel amin 
from Indian settlers, and the right of free immigration, Whig} yorld 
they would now deny to their Indian brethren, would u the 
tantamount to receding from the position publicly accepted jf 
Great Britain at the Conference. We are familiar with them 
fact that above all the outer Governments that guide thind g 
affairs in various parts of the outer world, stands the Inneyimmec 
immortal, government of Higher Powers who govern iffilloy 
accordance with the Divine Will. When one looks into th 


nexion between Great Britain, representing the West, anl vay 
India, representing the East, a permanent union is sought itlly 
be established between the two hemispheres, so that a mighlf muld 


and best in both of them may come into being, and givell 
future generations the basis of a lofty conception, whit{the b 
might help the world to go along the lines of rapid evoluti Ms ey 
to the final goal of the realisation of Divinity by the whole duty | 
our humanity. It is hardly necessary to assert thal} mi 
k permanence of this connexion between Great Britaitteng 
i and India can only be secured on one condition, namel}Msix 
S that of equal citizenship. Without that, India cannot grow ari 
to its fullest stature, and therefore would be rendete, a 
incapable of contributing towards the building up of tind 
world’s civilisation its mighty quota of the soul of that civil ia 
_ ation, its conception of spirituality. There is a danget thei 
that an adverse decision on the question of Kenya by 
itish Government might mean the tearing away of In 
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at Britain, frustrating what appears to be the plan of 
+ yom Gre Government of the World. In the past, opportuni- 
peen given to nations; some nations have taken 
tunities, others have thrown them overboard. This 
test fOr Great Britain, She may take the opportunity of 
ith th vind over, for all time to come, by standing up for her 
mtd atessed ideals, the confidence of the nations of the world, 
thhel eng for herself thereby the right of greater service to the 
whio i in future. On the other hand, yielding to the obstinacy 
uld bly the false sense of racial pride of the handful of her sons in 

(fenya, Or frightened by their unjustifiable threat of violence, 
ith thle may in a moment of weakness throw away the opportunity, 
de tind go directly against the working of the Divine Plan. The 
inneyinmediate result of such a policy would be an exposure of the 
srn iltdlowness of Great Britain’s professions, the ruin of her 


t, aaay by Great Britain of an opportunity to retain a perman- 


ight ally high position among the nations of the world, which 


sive iNest, with all its resultant possibilities of giving to the world 
white basis of the loftiest and noblest civilisation that the world 
luti ts ever seen, Have not Theosophists in England then a clear 
of ‘a to perform for the sake of Great Britain, for the sake of 
that J ti, for the sake of the World’s future progress? It is to 
rai Mengthen public opinion on the side of justice and equality, 
|. -aéthen the hands of their own Government in enforcing 
fight decision on the white settlers, at whatever cost it might 
and of Preventing a handful of her countrymen in Kenya, 
ed by self-interest and racial pride, from ruining the 


tg AS 
iets of Great Britain’s fulfilling her noble mission ? 


Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
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WHILE THE MOON ENDURETH 


By JOCELYN UNDERHILL 


S. Francis, preaching upon Psalm lxxii, Deus judicium 
thus expounded the words, Orietur in diebus ejus justitia et abundanil n m 
pacis donec auferatur luna. The moon, he said, signified the domini H. 
of all strange things in earth and air, such as were beyond iy ered 
comprehension of man’s narrow reason or the authority of his temy are i 
oral will. To the righteous is promised abundance of peace whill 
the moon endureth that is, peace not from wars and oppressions alone State 
but likewise from the mysteries which God yet suffereth to cloud His ago t 
world.—Lives of the Saints. | hi 

eir 
QUE recently I received a letter from a lady who hal botti 
read one of my brief articles wherein was written dow delay 
the fact that death had not served to sunder me from a soldid dud 
friend. She was greatly touched that this should be si} 
the more so as no hint or echo had reached her concernitt | kni 
her only son, who, “ going west” in the Great War, had leiis no 
her empty hearted and very much alone. Her letter is to} These 
personal to quote in full. Yet her passionate cry seems peac 
me to echo the yearnings and the heart-hunger of mati the \ 
mothers. She desired to know, chiefly, if I had met her s sme 
during the period of my own service, or had contacted him j tte 0 
the wider service of the Great Law. I was compelled tom 
answer “No” in both cases. Yet as I now write I recall th Ang 
once in Cairo I met under peculiar circumstances a lad wH tme 
might well be the boy in question. For I know that coin!) Me 
ence plays but little part in the working out of the Gre bag 
Law; that chance meetings and a passing glance all har) 
their part in the scheme of things. Vividly I recall now k : 
. “ Ch 
5 boyish face and the clean slim form. He was standing outs) l 
____ 4 shop in the Sharia Boulac and wanted me to use my Fse™)" 
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him to buy a pocket-knife. He had stayed behind, 
oung physically and too clean by nature and careful 
rane ging to 0 with his tentmates to places unspeakable. 
Pi enough to have been accepted as a soldier, old enough 
ie at Gallipoli and to die. I tried to form a link by giving 
fn my address at G. H. Q., but I never heard from him again. 
Í Many another mother’s son was closely in contact with 
ge in those wild years of storm and war. And many more, 
ndanil in my brief visits to the World of Shadows, are still remem- 
m ered, through the piled up memories of a busy life. They 
stem ae amongst the deathless dead. And I know that they 
Tl ae in that abundance of peace which was promised ages 
ud Hila to the righteous, so long as the moon might endure. For 
thir deaths have been counted to them for righteousness, 
no hal thtting out much that otherwise might have hindered and 
dow} dlayed, have given them over to those mysteries that yet 
soldi loud the world. 
je sif I would that I had words of comfort for all such mothers. 
erniti| know the emptiness that is not filled; the heart-ache that 
ad lellis not assuaged, by anything other than personal knowledge. 
IS t0 These things are also of those mysteries of which S. Francis. 
ems] preached so eloquently so long ago. There is no suffering in 
matite World of Shadows to which they have gone, save when 
a sf ome echo of our grief caused them to react to emotions that 
me i of our world rather than of theirs. Yet even more than 
i thd Be able words’ (to use ‘the dear, familiar phrase of the 
1 wil neti Church Service) for hearts ill at ease I would pass on 
a a of the deeper side of the experiences that were 
bagr, the Great Adventure, so that some might be inspired 
g ater courage, to a stronger intention of remaining erect 
si a burden that grows not lighter with the passing years. 
tsifl the 1 ete back over the years so gone I am struck with 
Hi ‘ole endurance of it all. In the terrible weeks that 
| Messines (June and July, 1917) spent in a hell 


\, nelping 
Traing t00 y 
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of Flemish mud, in the hateful trenches that Sloped 
what had been the village to the river Lys, in the Bati 
of Passchendaele a month or so later, in the horror ul’ 
the Somme fighting in 1918, when my own Battaliog! 
went over the top five times in seven days, I recognise] 
this quality above all others—patient heroic endurance, with} [zen 
the certainty of death in the end. Everything else was gon | 
save the will to endure. I recall that once, in traversing thel wnd 
wretched semblance of a communication trench from Tron| renew 
Gate to the lace factory in La Bassée Ville, I quoted softly tof me € 
a fellow officer: “ He that endures to the end will be saved," ‘tis | 
and I remember seeing in the flare of a light his face as hel Yet i 
replied “The end?” and his thin smile. Twenty-four hours)liness 
later the end came for him. We found him in a shell hole{millin 
and, although his body was shattered, his face wasl turde 

sealed with a great peace. Life in those days became autio 
jazzing period of terrible discords. There was one eit-mobif| lank 
above all the disharmony—“ see it through”. I pause for af wher 
moment and close my eyes; I am back again at “ Au Chasseut| liail 
Cabaret” on my nightly way to the sugar refinery on theme lo 
river side of La Bassée Ville. Surely nowhere else on the} eer 
Western Front was such an iron tempest of Minenwerfen|iw 
poured as there. The sickening horror of it all is gone, att! 

the sound of the destruction, but the imperishable memory ofthe fi 

it remains . . . gilded only by the splendid memory of} tf me; 
those who also endure. It was not easy; in my own casad | 

: the love of music was a tremendous help. The long waiting fae 
_ for death or a shattered semblance of life produced a state of Hem 
_ mind that enabled me to hear in the roar of the barrage ant} My | 
the shriek of high explosives the wild, splendid strains | | 
Die Valkyrie and Gotterdimmerung. Strange, was it not) Me 
at the most perfect fruitage of German genius alone help? 
to survive the shock of German hate. It was this tha 
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bid: they saw only the present naked horror and the 
suc æ destruction. Yet they saw it through. To 

f. n futur z 

[cea ” 


ese men—many of them boys in years, but men by 
f the densely packed days—grew resigned or callous. 
remember in the trenches on the hillside opposite Sailey- 
| jurette but on the opposite bank of the Somme, a dead 
(mnd protruded from the crumbling wall, wherein was daily 
‘erewed a cigarette. Yet after we “took over” this sector 
je of my men asked and obtained permission to disinter 
[ibis poor broken corpse and give it fitting burial elsewhere. 
[Yetin all this callous acceptance of things there was a kind- 
hours/liness, a cameraderze that now seems lost to the world—a 
‘hole| willingness to share, a desire to help, a bearing of one another’s 
|urdens, that now, alas, seems forgotten. There was an Inter- 
me al ational spirit. On one occasion we were the extreme right 
motj|lank of the British Army, just beyond Villers-Brettonneaux, 
for a|thete we fraternised with the French. Zouaves and 
sseur litailleurs there were, splendid soldiers, Poilus all; and 
1 the} ne loved them for their combed and scented beards, their shy 
n the) tteerfulness, their high courage and their willingness to try 
fen} understand our barbarous handling of their own tongue. 

ant! This alone was worth much. I recall with tears unshed 
ry of line flavour of those splendid days. Thus is it, mothers 
ry i ie, that your sons are remembered by one who lived with 
fee every one of them, whose proudest boast it is to 
p œn with them in danger and in storm, to have led 
ilto ng to their death. There are some of you, I know, 
yy “Ve heard wild stories of dissipation and debauchery. 


(gason O 


rs 


i oe lives, from which you are tempted to shrink, was 
A Re ™portant and the most passing. I do not attempt to 
. Such things did not happen; they did. These things 
“X place—but was it not the reaction of tired bodies and 
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well-nigh exhausted minds? The animal side of men 
out under such abnormal conditions. It could not be 
wise; anything that offered a blessed release from the 
memories of what had just been passed through. And 
such cases these things were of little moment. Is it ng’ 
Oscar Wilde who has stated, in The Picture of Dorian om 
that the great sins of the World are committed in the mind 
To lust after such things in the heart and mind is worse than! 
the actual commission. There was no mental conception 
behind the actual happening in such cases. In war time there 
was the suppression of all normal mental processes and , 
reaction to any sensation. Nothing more. I would even 
hesitate to think for one moment of such happenings as “ sin it 
To know all is to forgive all. And it is inside my own know” 
ledge that one who sinned much in this way, if it be sinning} emp 
À who was killed on the Somme, was mercifully met by a Great fey 
One on the other side of death, and was given an embrace} 
that allowed him to enter the World of Shadows without any 
recollecting of the past, that made a merciful period of oblivion 
and took away all memory of the shattering experience 
of being destroyed by a gas shell. 
But this was only a little part of it all. Death has wipel 
clean everything of the kind. The passing over under such 
conditions will be for ever counted as righteousness. Indeed} 
to many it has been a promise of high things for the futurei) 
an entry into a path leading to a far-off Calvary, whereon 4) 
final death will bring a new Salvation to all mankind. It is) 
blasphemy to regard all those who died in the Great Wat as) 
partakers in the Supreme Sacrifice. By their utter giving "P 
of themselves for a great ideal, which in many cases they saw) 
; dimly, scarcely understood, they have joined the ranks for ever 
_ of the World-Saviours, past and to come. | 
; So with drunkenness. There were few opportunities ai 

ewer who cared to grasp them. This too was a reaction £% | 
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d wretchedness of the trenches. Even J, servant 
o Law, can bear witness to the blessed relief that came 
a bottle of Perrier Jouet or Veuve Cliquot, served in 
after the water-bottle and the filthy-water of trenches. 
| Some drank to forget, others to be strengthened for the | 
i) A: to be; few, if any, for the mere gluttonous pleasure of | 
inking. Any way, I am convinced that drunkenness is the 
Ws spiritually damaging of all the great vices. One of the 
«| asters, at least, only overcame this vice in the life wherein 
he became an Initiate,—so at any rate if we can accept the 
jyerdict of history superimposed on clairvoyant research. But 
ecan afford to overlook any of these things. Al such fears, 
tunately foundationless in most cases, serve to betray the 
‘lied. Let us rather rejoice that they escaped the greater 
| temptations of cowardice and meanness. Spots on the sun 
rel ‘they are, and shadows of clouds—these things. The greater 
vitues remain. In very very few cases did the acid of such 
‘sms eat into the metal of character—rather they were a 
- | (mporary rust to be removed by burnishing, and when 
 temoved leave the metal undimmed, untarnished. i 
a There remains then the sense of personal loss. Against | 
zipel this I am powerless. I know that only personal experience 
such! bring comfort. Yet in all humility I now bear witness É 
deel that of my own personal knowledge—tried and tested in ways $ 
i| fg ve they still do live. Many of them have broken 

j “ugh the wall that divides. Others have tried, without 

| - They will return, each in his due season. Otherwise 

astage of war were a horror too great to contemplate. 

g ul es of promise that ended unfulfilled, the possibilities 

sat never fruited—surely if it were not that all these 

ee ved by God as something indescribably precious, the 

Ar i too great to be borne. For the time being the loss 

a vo Mpoverishment is great. The brightest and best seem 

ae gone from the sight of men. Nevertheless ] am 


glasses: ’ 
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assured that all this fruition will take place elsewhere. The. 
is no blind agency that brings men forth to birth that th J 
might be broken . . . Earth does not carelessly spawn E 
idly incurious as to whether they live or die: 2 


They shall come back, come back, as long as the r 
He nover wasted a leaf or a tree: do you think he 
souls : 


ed earth rol] l 
will squande| 


There is another thought: we retain the memory of then i 
young, splendid and unstained. There is not for them as for d 
us the possibility of growing into querulous old age, of becom. 
ing weary in the toil of life, of failing in the work whereiy| 
hands are set, of receiving at the end the condemnation of 
the years. No. “With the bright flame of their youth unspent,” 
they have vanished from our eyes, but the glory of their going 
is greater than the chariot of fire and the whirlwind that takes} 
an Elijah to Heaven. There are times when I grow cold with A 
the thought that I was not worthy to share the sacrifice: he 0 


Valour and innocence | marke 
Have latterly gone hence 

To certain death by certain shame attended. 
Envy—ah! even to tears !— 

The fortune of their years 

Which, though so few, yet so divinely ended. 


Let us then make this high resolve that we will not grieve ihe 

for them, nor dishonour them by thoughts that they weté! the 
a unworthy ere they died. Rather let us with quiet hearts] 
~ prepare for the hour of their return ;—or if need be, to walk} 
A delicately, pending the time when we shall join them in theif n 
world of shadows that is also the world of the Light wherebY| moj 
such shadows are cast. It will be at most but a little time e” 
we too are with them, and all shadows will vanish, the light 
remain. It is in such hope that I live, and in this hope that J) Kien 


TI 
expres 
That | 
tin 
scious: 


ed rr > 
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yis is the Brahmavidya idea. . . . Thus says a Upanishad: “They 
see but one in all the changing manifoldness of this universe, 


hem belongs Eternal Truth; unto none else, unto none else.” 


ereto) There is One Life, originating, animating and sustaining all 

apressions of life, single and collective, material and immaterial. 
on of That One Life, bearing down upon its own substance and impelling 
li in certain directions within itself, has elaborated the human con- 
' !giusness as a means whereby It may reflect itself to Itself, and 
‘thus establish a community of recognition between the Whole and 


takes| the part, 


Acting on the human consciousness (which is but a limitation of 
{ite One Consciousness), the One Life has set up a series of responses 
‘which, vibrating in time and space, have moved along lines that are 
| marked in the history of humanity as the evolution of those responses 
wder varying conditions of era and location. 


The pressure of the One Life, acting on the cognitive mode of 
sciousness, has projected itself through human experience as the 
[tory of mysticism, or the intuitive recognition of the One Life. 


| the One Life, acting on the feeling mode of consciousness, has 
| aia itself through human experience as the history of religion, 
ete emotional and personal recognition of the One Life. 


| a re One Life, acting on the reflective mode of consciousness, has 
‘eas gted itself through human experience as the history of philosophy, 
| mental recognition of the One Life. 


Pe, One Life, acting on the creative mode of consciousness, has 
ere | Umati itself through human experience as the history of art, or the 
> erve recognition of the One Life. 

light F The One if 


| 8S proj L e, acting on the associative mode of consciousness, 
| Wen “ected itself through human experience as the history of 


c ; : 
coth as organisation and investigation), or the organic 


| “inition of the One Life. 
ow ; 
ereus modes of recognition of the One Life are not separate 


lve either in themselves or in th 
® hum Countries, They are the analysis, through the spectrum of 


ag n consciousness, of the white light of the One Life in which 
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these principles are synthetically intervolved.- The One Lite. 
feels, knows, acts, coheres, and could perform no one of thes Ife i, it 
tions in the cosmos without the co-operation of the others, a. fun. { 

interior synthetic intervolution is reflected in its externa] anal big) 
in the inescapable inter-relationships between the projected mod ; 
recognition, whatever be the modification of their environment es off 
be at all, implies feeling, knowledge, action and association. Th 0 
can be no action without coherent association with other entice 
without knowledge of the ways of action; without pleasurable. plure 
painful reaction; without the implication of a larger life in which th fich 
actor, the act and the acted-upon are held together. Similarly the ested 
emotional recognition of the One Life, as expressed in religion fa pi mi 
example, implies not only recognition of the larger life, and den the pa 
tional feeling, but rational thought in ratification of dogma, creative dily! 
activity in conduct, and coherence in its double aspect of organisation Kents. 
and of investigation of organisation, which is the function of scienca 2S 
Religion, to be truly religious, requires its scientific aspect. Science||!#® in 
too, requires its religious aspect if it is to be truly scientific. So with educati 
the rest; each mode of recognition having its predominant function, sale 
with graded relationships with all the other modes of recognition! Th 
and each having an aspect facing towards the simple unity of thelied ; 


essential. 


Such is the field of study of the Brahmavidyashrama. Figured 
symbolically, it sets the One Life in the centre of a series of con: 
centric circles representing the successive stages of the outwatd/ad be 
moving Life-realisation, devotion, cogitation, creation, organis#| stam 
tion. Superimposed upon this cosmic background are the five lines) sht in 
of evolution from the centre of the One Life to the chronological tard 
and spatial boundary of its operation. These lines, linked v?|lowle 
to indicate their inter-relationships, form the five-pointed Stat 
of Knowledge. They form also the symbolical figure of tht! Th 
perfect human being, crowned with mystical vision, reaching from open a 
the multitudinous finite towards the One Infinite with the outstretche®|in re 


This is the being whom the Brahmavidyashrama is ordainei 
to produce—the perfect prism for the Light Eternal; through whom 
in its multiplicity, will come the perfect human society, a unity) 
diversity, the reflection on earth of the ordonnance of heaven. 


„Such is the ideal. Its general attainment is far off. Its conscious] 
beginning is now. And the way of attainment is this :— 
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aste he studeant is withdrawn from details and turned towards 

of tne In a phrase—perfect perception will be striven 
i nal purity, peace, patience and persistence. 
fonat 


pp Bee the evolution of mysticism, religion, philosophy, art 


re des the art of literature), and science, eastern and 
distinctive expressions of the One Life, complementary 
fe tually enriching ; the generalisation of the Orient illuminating 
if mr iicularisation of the Occident; particularisation defining and 
ee generalisation ; the East bringing its light, the West its 
i piin, A synthetical review of the inter-relationships of the 
i pr of recognition, such as the element of mysticism in poetry, 
if ‘teraction of science and religion, the psychological basis of 
ey jation, and the like. From analysis will come information and 
‘chine iqowledge ; from synthesis, interpretation and wisdom. 
ition; The Brahmavidyadshrama is a banyan tree of Truth. Its assoc- 
of thelid stems, dropped from the parent stem, and essential to the 
city offmrental life, will in due season root themselves the world over, and 
tuallylovide the shelter and sustenance of the spiritual life (in which 
mi true satisfaction) for the, at present, spiritually vagrant and 
sured ishing races of mankind. 


£ con} Meantime, to the parent tree, growing in peace, purity, devotion 
watdlad beauty from the soil of reality, will come men and women of 
anisa tramental life from the ends of the earth, to return to their destined 
lines} #ht in the one field of human culture as Gardeners of Truth, workers 

foars the coming of the day when “ the earth shall be full of the 
J| towledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea ”. 


rester n, as 


mte second sessi — the Brahmavidyashrama will 
Ea wat at Adyar cnr GU eae Sa ue months’ course of lectures 
tole esearch along the lines indicated above will be given. Students 
: ie for the six months’ course only ; but the full ale of 
thot s work trived from a two years’ stay, 
ainel = will cover the Ble T and synthetical studies, with 
7hot or revision and absorption in a cool place during the hot 
ity My n Students will specialise in one or more studies for research, 
nd all the lectures. 


| til] atte 
| mants must be Fellows of the Theosophical Society in good 
| pend 1n good health, of an adaptable disposition. 

plications for admission should be accompanied by a recom- 


te nD 
T a he General Secre 
‘ the patee Lodge Secretary, endorsed by eomeviRCE areas 


applicant’s Section. Members of n 
e Present a Tee rea A from a well-known Fellowig 
yap ical Society in his or her area. The Recordi 
at Adyar will verify. 


surely] may 
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Topic 
tained jy 
either bring with them, or buy at the landing-port, for the fan shoul 


Students deciding to come only after reading this notificatigl!” 
should cable “Olcott, Madras,” say “ Ashrama,” probable date gf. 
arrival, and name. This will enable accommodation to be arranged 
Confirmation by letter should follow. Indian students will Ņ 


accommodated at the usual rates. Full information can be had on 
application. 


A donation of £35 has been received from Mr. R. L. Christie o} J 
behalf of a number of Fellows of the Theosophical Society in Scotlan tsertio 
to be utilised in the building scheme of the Ashrama for a “ Scotlanf 4 
Cottage”. This is the first contribution to the building fund; ji H P, 
spontaneous gift made increasingly valuable by the sympatheti 
appreciation of the Ashrama’s work and prospects which accompaniëli 
it. Others are sure to follow, and will perhaps enable the Ashramatt 
enter its permanent home, as part of the functions of world-thanks} , 
giving for the founding of the Theosophical Society, which will taki 
place at its Jubilee in November 1925. 


Gifts of books for the library have been received from London. 
Scotland and America, and have been acknowledged by letter. # 
number of valuable French books on Occultism have just been pii 
sented by Mr. U. A. Mosca, a recent arrival from the Egyptian Section 

ew books on any of the main topics mentioned above will be welcom 
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A nnd the Theosophical Bulletin (France), April, 1923: 


“A circular sent to the members of the T.S. in France, eman- 
. ig from the same source as the previous circulars, contains, among 
Ficatiofi gratuitous imputations, the monstrous accusation—insinuated by 
le Slokes—that the second edition of The Secret Doctrine in three 
ingellnlimes has been deliberately altered and mutilated by Mrs. Besant 
will bid Mr. Chakravarti. Further it declares that the only edition true to 
had ofe original is the edition of Point Loma and of the United Lodges of 


[Iheosophy. 


PAA ird volume, 
hanki iy Mr. Bertram Keightley, to whom we sent the incriminatory 
ill habe us the following reply from Lucknow, India, dated 
cA Pee The pamphlet inclosed in your letter is simply 
te “coat Po iizet place Mr. Chakravarti had nothing to do with 
sition”) edition of The Secret Doctrine (the so-called “ Besant 
i s much more Mr. Mead than Mrs. Besant who was 
s second edition of The Secret Doctrine. 


i tig erding the papers, which H.P.B. wanted to publish later on, 
scripts Wo volumes published by herself—the whole of those 
o Secor a, Published in the third volume. The third volume 
= B octrine contains absolutely all the manuscripts left by 
ion cat A felt obliged to publish papers which were in 
"in which ale ia Tir publication, considering the state of con- 
l tand oda the facts. But they circulate so many stories, inven- 
track ce th about the early history of the T.S., that no one can 
ble, Ti €m. To refute all these falsehoods would be simply 
: Howey or one have long since given it up.’ à 
leve „ņ VUch blinded by passion the detractor may be, I 
È bt the ve the anonymous a of the appeal to the F. T. S. 
i atement of Mr. Bertram Keightley.” 
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From Theosophy in Spain: 


Two young noblemen, Don Francisco de Montoliu y Tog 
Don José Xifré y Hamel brought Theosophy into Spain, Mal 
knew Mme. Blavatsky and was very devoted to her. He p T. Xie 
letter from her asking him to find out a man called Montos e ; 
had translated her book Isis Unveiled. WW 


Mr. Xifré, living at the Court of Spain, an atmosphey 
alien from occultism, thought it impossible to find such a a 
Madrid. But he did find him there. Mr. Montoliu, a mystic f 


f| 
fe 
eou int 
quit is 
i 
himself, lived a secluded life devoted to the study of occultism, i 


and scorned by his family. As soon as they met they became inse 

able friends, working together, studying and spreading Theososh 
But to do that they had to give up their position, fortune and em vi 
intercourse with their families. Ni 


erate 
Russ 


They gathered round them the first group of students of Thed maga 
sophy and formed in 1889 the Spanish Group of the Theosophied Rom 
Society. In 1891 they published a review, Los Etudios Teosoficos nl of th 
Barcelona, where Mr. Montoliu had formed a local group. Mr. Monty inthe 
liu died in 1892 in the flush of youth, and Mr. Xifré stood alone for ih 
work given him by H.P.B., to spread Theosophy in Spain. 


In 1893 The original group gave birth to two new Branche 
one in Madrid the other in Barcelona, and the review Sophia wi 
published. 


This magazine proved to be the most effectual way of spreadit} Was! 
Theosophy in Spain and Latin America. By the generosity q those 
Mr. Xifré, Colonel Olcott and the General Secretary of the Europe toset 
Section visited Madrid. The Spanish Branches came into touch wil will 
the European movement by the extensive travels of Mr. Xift finan 
When the Spanish Branches were attached to the European Sectii 
Mr. Xifré became Member of the Council of the European at) | 
English Section. ntig 


__ After 17 years of work in peace and harmony under ly 
spiritual direction of Mr. Xifré, it was proposed to attach the Spani 
Lodges directly to Adyar instead of to the English Section. th 
proposition was accepted unanimously. Mrs. Besant gave her san@!) “ry 
in 1909 and Mr. Xifré was nominated Presidential Agent. Since) Riro 
the Theosophical Movement in Spain grew steadily, was forty ba 
into a Section and counts at present 10 Branches and several Cent ; 


We lost our leader to our great sorrow and regret in 1920: Y 
were as it were paralysed by the sudden and unexpected deat: | 
was the moving spirit and leading force of the Theosophical M 
ment in Spain. A 

The 3 Branches in Catalonia took the initiative to 
Spanish Section and to nominate a President. It was necessi 
3 ork 

i 


the diversity of races, the isolation of the various provinces" 
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in character of the inhabitants make it very difficult to 
jier ited national movement. 
| 128 


e auspices of “L’Oeuvre d’Orient” and under the 
Le ie the Archbishop of Paris, High Mass was celebrated 
| Pres! Madeleine by Monseigneur, Efreimoff according to the Slav 
if pe That is to say, at the High Altar of the Madeleine was 
mani th ted the same service as is given in the Orthodox Greek 
tic |i ele ches in Russia ; in the aisles of the grand Roman Church reverb- 
eet Piel the old Slavonic Litanies one hears every Sunday in the 
i. 


osophy Russian Church in La Rue Daru. 


This service was given professedly for the benefit of the 
("Oeuvre d'Orient,” but in reality the official purpose was to give a 
f The magnificent demonstration of the estimation held by the Church of 
Rome for the orthodox rites of Christianity, as well as to give proof 
{the liberty and autonomy which the United Churches would enjoy 


inthe bosom of the United Roman Church. 


` A huge crowd attended this manifestation of goodwill, pouring 
forth an intense desire for unity and brotherhood. 


P 


| A Theosophical Settlement will be established in Walla-Walla, 
readit} Washington, U.S. A. They sent out the following circular: Only 
sity q those members who are loyal to Our Leaders may obtain permission 
sroped losettle in our Community. By enforcing this condition the Community 
ch wi mil become an integral part of the Theosophical Society, but in its 


ut | fences and administration it will form a separate body. 
an â h mt chief aim of our Colony will be to become a self-supporting 
titute for the education and technical training of orphans and the 


í children of the poor. 


hd ng Main Roland writes in The Broom, an American Review: 
| Buty as Must not become Asia, but she must not wish Asia to become 
sontre Lash, of urope must learn to appreciate the mighty spirit of the 
en f) reviy which the spirit of Europe is a complement, without trying 
: Combined a dead past, which would be utterly futile. East and West 
A i would lead mankind to a higher evolution.” 
J lature and Russell writes in the Problem of China: “The special 
| 0 ites roo 
‘the ¢ : our western civilisation is Science, and the special feature 
| "ge, inact’ Civilisation is Quietism, disparagement of sense-know- 
a K brought 1 and repose as residing in Tao. If these two ideas could 
inking» to a harmonious union a new era would dawn upon 
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JULY. s 


We have received from Capt. A. G. Pape the following 
the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the T.S. in Scotla 


ferdau 
begins at Edinburgh on Saturday, 16th June: 


nd, whic J 


H 


1. Opening of Convention. 
2. Short Speeches by Representatives from othe 
Societies. 

Minutes of Twelfth Annual Convention, held 10th June 

General Secretary’s Report. ; 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Announcement of Election of Members of National Council 

Election of Auditor. i i 

Election of Headquarters House Committee., | 

Motion—Proposed by Captain A. G. Pape: That Nos. 2 and IR W 

12 of the present Rules of the Theosophical Society in|" & 

Scotland be amended by the substitution of the following, compel 

(1) That each Lodge has one representative for every fifty, 
or portion of fifty, members. d 

(2) That these Lodge representatives form together a 
Federated or District Council. (That not more than|s 
representatives of seven Lodges form the Distric! 
Council). { 

(3) That the Federated or District Council elect (no 
necessarily from themselves) a quorum of three to] 
sit on the National Council. Tain n 

(4) That the National Council elect from themselves}j) p 
seven to form the National Executive. l 

(5) That the General Secretary and the General Treasure!| 
be two of the National Executive. | 


r Nationg| 


192) 


go) Eo) SI) Sa Sn B= Co 


ince 


alia. 


faglan 


10. Chairman’s Remarks. 2, 
4,30 p.m.— Tea. ion e 
| 5.30 p.m.—Address to Members by PO 


Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. 
8.15 p.m.—Social Gathering. Music. 
3 SUNDAY, 17TH JUNE 


1.30 p.m.—Lunch. 


3.15 p.m.—Conference—“ How to realize Brotherhood : (a) M , 
International Life; (b) In Social Life; R 


the T.S 
4.45 p.m.—-Closing of Convention. 
5 p.m.—Tea. 


Soe 78:30 p.m.—Public Lecture by Mr. C. Jinarajadasa: 
ag Spiritual Factor in Nation-Building.” 


ee ee 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BROTHERHOOD AND LAND NATIONALISATION 


| aW. Ross’s letter upon “ Brotherhood and Land Nationalisation ” 
il called forth so many replies that for want of space we are 
\nmpelled to make but a brief abstract of their contents and with this 
“Ie must finally close the subject. 

| Mr. Noren, writing from Pittsburgh, Pa., asserts that George’s final 


| 


her alpeface to “ Progress and Poverty ” (which had already gone through 
ethanjs many translations as editions) proves that the book had already 
istid ered all questions which had arisen since its publication, and 
{iteefore Mr. Ross’s assertion that George’s conclusions were “ ill- 

t (noifueeived and ill-considered” was hardly applicable. The letter 
ree tomes by saying that a group of men are now attempting in 
a to stop “a bloody but useless revolution” by urging the 

peni prosramme upon Parliament, which has the support of over 
i ers thereof, and has been endorsed at more than 500 


T : 


| ‘ A declaration of Common Right to Land. 


f ae nance Bill to implement the Declaration by calling 
jiConton i i of the Common property to pay its economic rent to 
a: nd Rent Fund as a tenant of the Common estate. 

De br 


fient an to be made for the allocation of the Common Land 
th to the local authoriti i 

fP each, al authorities per head of the population served 
h Wt M. Mente; 

Maya McNeill, 
i Noten, whose let 


SEE 


selves] 


Surer 


SS 


from the same district, agrees with his friend 
ter he enclosed with his own. 


F, n eee 
d k paves in his Jetter says that in England the title to land 


Ve 
X lands, th e force majeure of the Normans, the confiscation of 

Te of the e transfer of public lands to favourites, and the 
ate should mons etc. by latter-day landowners. Therefore 
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Nationalisation, that is useless because by that time land asa 
would have no value. With regard to the thrifty olg ~a% 
Mr. Pevice seems surprised to find them still alive, as they els 
and well-known at the time of the abolition of slavery anq Wee old | 
other vested interest in abuse. He considers the plea advances 2 
their case as specious now as then, because its appeal is fo for 
persons, noć as landowners, but as helpless members of the comet the 
* who have done their bit”. Such should be provided for with í 
necessitating the starvation and degradation of others, now enforced 
as a result of the present state of affairs. celj 


The other arguments advanced by this correspondent must be th ie 
out for want of space. 


We have just received a second letter, of some seven sheets) | 
from Mr. Ross, with an abstract of which, using his own words, w 
close this correspondence. 


(a) “I associate the evil with the plan, not with Mr. Soper, 
(b) To take the land by force is robbery and murder. 


: ‘num 
(ce) Mr. Soper has no grounds for assuming that I wouid ‘ renif eect 
out the heavens’. I abominate sky-signs. 


(d) As good a claim could be made out for water, electricity, 
iron, corn or even India-rubber. 


(e) As man improves, these apparent irregularities will dis i 
appear. ay 


(f) To invest one’s savings in land is an honest, honourable ani 
legal method. It is no ‘Brotherhood’ to despoil thos 
who do so. 


(g) Mankind is at present individualist—vide Lenin and Russi 


(h) We cannot accept reports of Russian conditions from those 
who “ cannot believe’ in the horrors prevalent. 


(i) We must be content with gradual improvement. Inequaliti, i 
of possessions will not be remedied by robbery, 
rather by the example of voluntary action on the part 0| 
the more evolved possessors slowly spreading—a mov" bhy 


ment which I dare to hope has already begun.” w 
= a Theo 

len 

A CORRECTION “i 


K a 
THe reference in the “ Watch-Tower ” for May should be to the [ris Mag 
Convention, not the Irish Free State Convention. The orth Caley 
Province and the Free State have separate Parliaments, a0% i TA 
separated by the Customs barrier. The Convention was held” 

Northern Province, in Belfast.—JOHN BARRON. 
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Mr. SUTCLIFFE AND GRAVITATION 


r a few criticisms on Mr. Sutcliffe’s excellent articles, 
ay 1 ca view of gravitation? The Theory of Relativity states 
M Time, Space and Matter are only different manifestations of one 
iha ity, which exists behind all three. The phenomenon of gravita- 
ne} Rea 6s from the distortion of space due to the presence of matter, 

es therefore does not need any ether,’ moving or stationary, to 
40 hin it. In this it is a step towards simplification and synthesis. 
iq Sutcliffe’s explanation, though certainly possible, is a return to 
| e mechanical view of the phenomenon, and is really one more 
tory of gravitation, of which I believe there are already about 
hree hundred. 


ncerning 


| Jna former article he stated that the election was the atom 
iansferred from the earth’s gravitational field to that of the sun. 
‘Wow Prof. Rutherford’s great experimental research consisted in 
\dscharging electrons through the atom. He found that the greater 
mmber passed through without encountering any resistance. Ifthe 
‘tlectron is merely an atom in another field, would this be possible ? 


= 


W. R. C. CoopE Apams, M.A., 
lay 22nd, 1923 80 Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 


OUR EXCHANGES 


We beg to acknowledge receipt of the following: 


sophy in Australia, Theosophy in England and Wales, Theo- 
leu, B 5, Africa, The Messenger, The Canadian Theosophist, Le Lotus 
TR "iletin Théosophique (2), Theosophiches Streben, Theosofisch 
ee Pewarta Theosofie, Teosofik Tidskrift, Teosofia en el Plata, 

easophy, in Ireland, Theosophy in Scotland, Revista Theosofica, 
vige New Theosophy in N. Zealand, Papyrus (Cairo), Blavatsky 


i 
ft 


ie Bengalee, The V edic Magazine, The Christian College Magazine 
R e Standard-Bearer, The Mysore Economic Journal, The 
eulew, Bihar Tit-Bits, The Cheraz, Light, The Harbinger of 
majagra” Astrology, The Vedānta Kesari, The Arakan News, 
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REVIEWS 


Theosophical Christianity, by Dr. Annie Besant. (St. Albans Presl 
London.) 


| Truth may be perceived by the eye of the mind or felt by the | 
| pulse of the heart: one is by transmission of concepts, the other} 
“spirit communicated”. Theosophical Christianity is a striking | 
example of the latter process. In the first place the presentment is | 
entirely Christian; you will scarcely find a trace of Theosophical 
a terminology, yet the addresses are completely permeated with! 
_ Theosophy. In the second, though the diction is simplicity itself, | 
though there is no exigeant demand upon the intellect, the reader can- |” 


j not fail to recognise the nature of the knowledge conveyed to him—| 
‘ the essence of eternal truths. 


The five addresses were given by Dr. Besant in the Liberal | 
Catholic Church, Sydney, during her visit to Australia, in 1922. Three 
of them—“ The Christ in Man”; “The Initiations of the Christ”; è 
and “The Risen and Ascended Christ ”—review the evolution of the, ; 
_ Divinity in man. The first of these affirms the reality of man’s pet! 
= fectibility, his inevitable destiny. The second describes the process} | 
he unfolding of this divinity through a series of initiations; and the | a 
third touches upon the culmination of lives of purification, aspiration 
fort and sacrifice in the triumph of the “ Liberated Spirit,” and th 
omplete mastery of the material worlds. 


hese great initiations are described in the symbolism ° 
Christianity ; the Birth, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the P a 
e Resurrection mark the stages on the Path, while t : 
cension marks that transcendental stage into which the “ Liberi is 
asses, “of which we can know nothing ” and on which ! | 
t to speculate ”. | 
ddress, “The Value of Heaven,” emphasises the m J 
earth, is man’s true home; and its special valca 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 
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| pence t 
thoughts. 6“ s s | 
o fifth And last, Man the Master of His Destiny,” explains | 
|. this becomes true as he recognises, obeys and utilises the | 
BS bie laws of Nature, especially those relating to his own inner 

E A useful hint is given as to the method of counteracting the 

iets of bad actions in the past. 


The frontispiece is one of the last photographs of Dr. Besant, and 
| iebinding of the book is simple and pleasing. 


A. E. A. 


The Sacramental Life, by Dr. Annie Besant. (Dusseldorf.) 


This lecture delivered by Dr. Annie Besant in London in 1909 and 
jmlished in “The Changing World ” is here translated into German 
„fand issued as the first paper of the “ Society for the Promotion of the 
j literal Catholic Church ” established at Dusseldorf, Paulusplatz, 13. 


The name of the translator is not mentioned, in true Christlike 
womanlike modesty, for it is a woman who did it. The 
ttvent devotion and spiritual ardour permeating her translation of 
„|0 Besant’s masterly exposition of the Sacraments will make this 


jt valuable for the German lover of the Christian Church in its 
_ (rified form, 


I 


| {0 her introduction the translator gives a clear exposition of the 
d the /?til aims and methods of the Liberal Catholic Church and its great 
ance as a channel of Spiritual force for the Coming Christ. 

| The German 
et 80 well ver 
i ‘enal in such 
jon (Aer the thoug 
| ot getting st 


reader may be congratulated on having an inter- 
Sed in English and German as to be able to give the 
a clear and fluent style. It is a difficult thing to 
hts of a foreign writer into one own’s Janguage 
iff and formal and losing its peculiar idiomatic form. 


M. G. 
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Iyf 
When Half Gods Go, by Letitia Withall. (Theosophical p 
House, 9 St. Martins Lane, London, W.C. Price 3s. 6d.) 


The proem of the book tells us that the manner of com 
confused, so we were prepared; but the writer has let herself ş 
little too far on this line and it is difficult to extricate her thous 
and Kathleen’s thoughts and other’s thoughts. This makes the bol 
a little difficult to follow. 


I quote two of many fascinating bits in the book : 


ublishing 


Position al 


There is no age, no ageing .. . Turn your thoughts away from age and d i 
to Life and Youth, not in worship of Youth itself, nor seeking it for its own lo 
worshipping and seeking Him who manifests through Youth . . . But there isa 
escape! Do not let your mind walk down the road that leads to shapelessness and ia 
lines. Itis the very shapclessness of the idea of age that works the result. q 


And 


Of course, one cannot really talk about the sea any more than one can iali 
about God; what you cannot say—that is the thing you feel. 


The book depicts one great longing to be united with one sh} 
loves, a kindred soul who has passed on. It seems as if her who} 
soul and desire were spent in reaching this end; this surrounds thy 
book with a certain morbidness and discontent with a strong tendeny 
neglect everything on the physical plane while seeking her aim. I| 


is not a book to take up when the moon is on the wane. 


The Young Citizen, June, No. 3. (T. P. H., Adyar, Madras.) 


This number contains a fine portrait of the King-Emperot ® 
an account of his daily life at home. ‘One of His Servants’ wily le 
about the Lord Vaivasvata Manu. There are pictures of Dr. Tate 
taking a class of students and an appreciation of the poet i adr 
D. Rajagopalacharya, together with one by C. F. Andrews. 4% 
follows a short Buddhist story, and The Blue Star, translated from 
Belgian magazine. Then comes ‘Scout Notes,’ and a description ° ji 


Sea-Eagles at Adyar : lastly, ‘Homes of Greatness,’ by G. S. Ara 
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SUPPLEMENT TO : 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


meenen 


EXECUTIVE NOTICE 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Adyar, Madras, S. 
June 8, 1923. 


Bie Society in Australia, a cable dated 13th April, 1923, 

i ae his letter dated the following day, the information 

tesy ad excluded from the Theosophical Society in Australia 
Yaney Lodge, holding Charter dated 1891. 


| l h 7 
Pariisin me by from the date of this letter, by virtue of the power 


Tosh Mt of th Rule 36 of the Rules and Regulations for the manage- 
: e Association named the Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
Bee ered under Act XXI of 1860 of the Acts of the Viceroy 

nor-General of India in Council, cancel that Charter. 
Sincerely, 
(Sd.) ANNIE BESANT, 
President, The Theosophical Society, 


| deti ‘ 
Ih ae *s Executive Officer of the General Council of the Society, 
E " GREIG ESQ. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from llth May to 10th June, 1923 ael 


acknowledged with thanks : 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


T.S. in Finland, 529 members, per 1922, £2-16-0 

Cuban Section, T.S., per 1922, £28-12-11 Be 

Australian Section, T.S., part payment per 1923, £20 

Netherlands Section, T.S., 626 members, per 1922—23, 
£20-17-4 . 

Sokaren lode. Ss Rinna per 1915— -23, $2. 3. 0 

Fédération Itcrnationale Suisse, 123 members, per 1923, 
and 6 entrance fees, £32-5-0 ... 

T.S. in England, 351 members, per 22nd Marche 28th Nosi 
1923, £11-14-0 me 

T.S. in France, part payment, per 1923, fr. 1, 000 : 

Atma Lodge, T.S., International Theosophical Federation 
in Switzerland, Charter fees : 

Italian Section, T.S., 439 members, per 1921, and 515 
members, per 1922, £10 i fons te 

Miss Marie Marsof Tibewsky, per 1923—24 


DONATIONS 


Bhavnagar, T.S., for Adyar Library Y 
Mr. G. N. Kazi, Surat White Lotus Day Gitt 


JULY (92 


173 0 W 
213 4 4 


Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


llth June, 1923 
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| SUPPLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIST Fs 
JULy| 1928 
OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


the following receipts, from llth May to 10th June, 1923, are 
pioowledsed with thanks: 


DONATIONS 


: 3 i Rs. A. P, 
4 MHointi Dayak Lodge, T.S., Moradabad, White Lotus Day 

14 W! Gift for Food Fund . ae “a 8 0 0 
a I elected by Miss C. Kofel, Hocsenes EZ) oa . | “IGP gia 
\tS,in England, White Lotus Day Collection at Moztimern 

1 all F £5-10-6 


12 Marrow Lodge, T. S., White Lotus Day Collection 3, 0-5-0 88 8 10 


Tetchworth,, p s o D „ 0-4-6 
11 Mie W. D Koot, Madioen, Tata bh .. 867 11 8 
| OW Balashankar D. Pandya, Ahmedabad, White Lotus 
at Day Collection a RA a A) 
) Poona Lodge, T.S., White Lotus Day Collection for Food 
oll Fund... A lO 4 0 
a EEK 
0 | Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 

Ith 

| June, 1923 Hon. Treasurer, O.P.F.S. 
ot 
12 W 
5 i 

f 
astral] 

| 
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SS TETEE 


| 
f 


Location 
Ogden, Utah, America.. 


Santurce, Island of Porto Rico, Cuba 


Aberdeen, S. Dakota, U.S.A. 
Madison, Wisconsin, ,„ 


Three Forks, Montana, U.S.A. 


Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A. 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Vallejo, California 
Chicago, Illinois 
Guatemala, Cuba 


- Los Arabos, Matanzas, Cuba 


Savanah, Georgia, America 
Dacca, India 

Taranto, Italy 

Malur, Mysore, India ... 
Jalpaiguri, Bengal, India 
Poland 

Ramgarh, Alwar, Tedia 
Bogra, Bengal, India 
Geneva, Switzerland. ... 


NEW LODGES 


Name of Lodge Date of Iss 

A of Charte a i 
Ogden ] 8. Ate 
Krishnamurti 8-1-1993 D 
Aberdeen oui f 
Wisconsin D i 
Moree Forks ... 22.1103 
Tucson 26-1-1923 | 9, 
Zaratrusta 28-1193 | 
Vallejo 31-119% 
Rigel 7-2192 
Gnosis 28-2-1923 
Hypatia too 4-3-1923 
Savanah vee 6.841993 
Brahma Vidya Mandir ... 11.4.1923 
Taras A e 27-4-1928 
Sri Talon. es 1.5.1993 | 
Jalpaiguri... 8-5-1923 
Annie Besant Knowles 17-5-1923 | 
Ramgarh h vee 21-5-1928 
Bogra 21-5-1923 | 5 


Atma 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIST Ju 
Ly} 


vee 22-5-1923 


LODGES DISSOLVED 


Location 


Chicago, Illinois, America 
Kristianstad, Sweden ... 
Victoria B.C., Canada... 


Adyar 
11th June, 1923 


a a 
ee. 


SEEOOH AL of Charter 

Kenwood Fe ... 30-1-1923 
Kristianstad ... „ee 28-2-1923 i 
Victoria 3-4-1923 | 
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Printed and published by J. R. Aria, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras 


Date of Retum 


J. R. ARIA, 


Recording Secretary, Ts 
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for Devotees of Shri Krishna 


Rs, a. 


HRI KRISHNA. The Lord of Love. By Swami Prema- 
nanda Bharati. “I knew the teaching of Krishna before, 
put never had such a clear insight of it as I get. from both 
s of your book.” —Leo Tolstoy ee nar 


F. 


parts 
AVATARAS. Dr. Besant’s Convention Lectures of 1889. 
The last of these fowr ac lectures deais peaty with 
the Krishna Avatara E 


KRISHNA, THE CHARIOTEER. By X Mohini Mohan Dhar, 


M.A., B.L. Teachings of Shri Krishna in the Bhagavad- 
Gitan a popular form B. 1 & 

814 THE GREAT TEACHERS. By Herbert 4 Whyte “ Totus 

| Leaves for the Young,” No. Il. The section on Shri 

Krishna deals in beautiful, language with His Life as the 

Child Teacher. Has an attractive reproduction of a fine 
i Indian picture of Shri Krishna at k E O 

3| 5, KRISHNA AND ORPHEUS. The Great Initiates of the 
| Eastand West. By Edouard Schuré 2 3 

ô SHRI KRISHNA—THRE SAVIOUR OF HUMANITY. By 
Prof, T. L. Vaswani 1 0 
Retun) 7 SHRI KRISHNA. By Dhana Krishna Bisvas, B.A., B.L. ... 0 12 

2| 8% KRISHNA’S FLUTE AND OTHER POEMS. i Nanik- 
| ram Vasanmal hadani hye 3 8 
|? KRISHNA’S FLUTE. By Prof. T. L. Vaswani les 

l. KRISHNA AND HIS 'THACHINGS. By Swami Abheda- 

nanda (Chapter TI in Volume T of “ Great Saviours of 
the World). one 

: SREB KRISHNA PARABRAHMA AICTE Book I: 
Brindavana Krishna. By Ch. Gopinathan, B.A. Ja le 

» SREB KRISHNA PARABRAHMA VICHARANA. Book 
F, 2: Mathurapuri Krishna. By Ch. Gopinathan, B.A. ... 0 8 
4 au KRISHNA OF DWARAKA AND, OTHER 
TORTES. By ©. A. Kincaid s 


| Theosophical Publishing House 
Adyar, Madras, India 


A 
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1. The Bhagavad-Gita. 
Text, with translation 
and introduction by 
Annie Besant . oad 


2. Hints on the Study of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Four Lectures by 
Annie Besant boc 

3. The Bhagavad-Gita. 
Text and translation, 
word-for-word and free. 
By Babu Bhagavan Das 
and Annie Besant 

4. The Philosophy of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. By 
T. Subba Rao, with an 
appreciation of the 
author by Dr. S. Subra- 
mania Aiyar. (Boards) 

5. The Bhagavad-Gita. 
The Song Celestial. By 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
(Cloth) ree 

6. The Bhagavad-Gita. 

By ©. Jinarijadasa 

7. The Bhagavad-Gita, 
Notes on—. 

By W. Q. Judge 

8. The Bhagavad-Gita. 
Text and translation, 
with Shankara’s Com- 
mentary, By Pandit A. 
Mahadeva Shastri 


9, Philosophy of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, An 
‘exposition by O.G. Kaji. 
(2 Vols.) ee 
10, The Bhagavad-Gita. 
Interpreted by H. 
Sampson a? 


0 4 
0 12 
1 0 
1 
2 3 
0 2 
4 6 
+ 0 
6 R 
3 0 


11, The Bhagavad-G ita 


According to Suddha 


Dharma Mandala 
12, The Message 
Bhagavad-Gita, A 
Message of Karma, By 
Lala Lajpat Rai ie 
13. Shrimad Bhagavad. 
Gita. With text, word- 
for-word trans lation 
English rendering, Con 
ments and Index. By 
Swami 
14, Introduction to the 
Bhagavad-Gita, By 
Dewan Bahadur V. K. 
Ramanujacharya, B.A. 
With a Preface by C. 
Jinarajadasa. A general 
introduction and verse- 
by-verse commentary 
according to the Vi- 
sishta-Advaita School of 
Vedanta, with text in 
Samskrit and English 
translation, of thirteen 
chapters of the Gita, 
with comparative refer- 
ences to “ Light on the 
Path ” nF 


15. The Bhagavad-Gita 
Class Lectures on The 
Hindu Philosophy of 
Conduct. By Professor 
M. Rangacharya, MA 
Rao Bahadur ... ot 

16. The Bhagavad-Gita. 
The introductory 
study of the—.By C. V- 


$) 


" D Q i 
Narasinga Row Sahib, , 


B.A., B.L. (Calico) 


of the 


Swarupananda 2 { 


T 


4 
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INITIATION 


gUMAN AND SOLAR 


——_ 


k of the GREAT 
gp LODGE, the PATH 


Three Books | 
Alice A. Bailey | 


| nd the relation thereto of 

| those whose aoe ge serie 

|) are Rte eoinatingly in. ||| Which all students of Theo- 

il ating book. sophy should read, for they : 
make clearer their funda- 


50'; 15s. ; Rs. 8. ‘ 
0 5 aa mental knowledge of the basic 
teachings in the Society. 


LETTERS ON 


OCCULT MEDITATION 


Gives the rationale of what is to many Theosophists 
one of the most important acts of daily life, setting forth 
its aim, its method and the effects on those who desire to 


win power for the service of the race. 


$4.00 ; 17s. 6d. ; Rs. 9. 


; ; The 
Lectures on the Laws of Consci- 


cusness and of Matter, giving the 


latest WESTERN physicist teach- CONSCIOUSNESS 


Ings on atomic structure, dovetail- 


Be With EASTERN ideas of the of the 
pared structure of those “ atoms” 
Which are man, the planet and the 


Solar System. ATOM 


$2.00 : 8s. 6d. ; Rs. 4. 
ee aa 


Obtainable from : 
Theosophical Publishing House, 9 St. Martin’s Street, 
W.C. 2. 


ondon, W.C 
The Principal T.S. Bookshops, Australia, New Zealand, 
outh Africa and Argentina. 
and the 


LUCIFER PUBLISHING CO., 140 Cedar St, New York. 
AE al a ea 
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Some Indian Opinions: 
Bengalee (28th July, 1922) : 

“The Asiatic Review for July is a very good 
contains a large number of articles dealing with Indian sub 
Indian Review (October, 1921) : 


“The Asiatic Review may always be trusted to provide mae 
interest to Indian readers.” teroj 


Dumber 
jects,” 


aniy 


An American Press Opinion : I 
Chicago Tribune of June 12, 1921, says: “ The Asiatic Review ig th 
best informed Far Hast periodical.” “a 


THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


T 

Formerly the Asiatic Quarterly Review pard 

FOUNDED 1886 irate! 

Chief Features : sad 7 
2 . S pů 520 Gost {gen 

Leading articles on Asiatic Affairs by specialists. Navel 


Articles on Oriental Art, Archeology and Religion. 

Proceedings of the “ East India Association ”’. 

Summaries of Lectures and papers of other Leading Asiati 
Societies in London. 

Literary Supplement: Books on Asia, Orientalia, General Literatur If 
and Fiction, Review of Current Periodicals. mihi 

Commercial Section, Financial Section, Educational Section. kiter 


ORIENTALIA—ARCH ZOLOGY—ARTS & CRAFTS 
JUDGMENT OF THE LONDON PRESS IN 1921: 


Times : “ This valuable review.” 

Financial News : “'Uhe following interesting article . . .” 
Westminster Gazette: “ This is an excellent periodical.” 
Sunday Times : “Exceptionally interesting.” Ti 
Netherlands Indiun Review : “ Always well-informed.” 


Publishers: 3 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 n 
i Telephone : Vicrorra, 1201 | 
5/- ORDER 4 COPY TO-DAY A 
per issue EA per anni Beid 

SUBSCRIPTION FORM borer 

Please send The Asiatic Review to the following address : m 
LEC ae Es cc vans cdvacce con ueqasr ennai 
ENON Eso co ccten coats 0m SOR OnE TERR ete 

OTE UOUM MET CLORC He OMNES ie omen e aeaaea AAN Pop 


Obtainable through all Booksellers and Agents in India 
and throughout the Far East 


(Thacker’s, Taraporevala, Maruzen, etc.) 
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READY FOR SALE 


| Railways and the Budget 


“ ECONOMY ” 


A Collection of articles published in the “ Servant of India” 
W is thy (Crown I6mo. size. pp. 80) 


Price: As. 8 net 


The book exposes the happy-go-lucky system of the work of the Railway 
(pard and the distribution and management of railway finance. ít demon- 
imes how, instead of managing the Railways as a business and conserving 
md improving them as a valuable national asset, the Board and the Govern- 
foent of India have been only muddling through at the expense of the 
Nravelling public and the general tax-payer. 


Asin) The Book For You 


teratur yp you want a treatise noted for clearness and conciseness, a treatise that 
jnthin a limited space will teach you the principles of clinical medicine, 
{iiter than most books of double the size and double the price, then buy 


An Introduction to Clinical Medicine 
BY 
Dr. A. J. NORONHA, M.D. 


ae book is illustrated most profusely with actual photographs from 
ae a anco. You have the very example, the actual typical clinical 
hoe elore your very eyes. Purchase the book to-day and it will bring it 
fo you that we are speaking the truth ! ! 

me convince you still further we need only mention that the book is 
| Sesi Kan ed to all the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries all over the Bombay 
i ume Aden and the Persian Gulf by the Surgecn-General with the 
hing oe, 0f Bombay. Besides it is spoken of in the highest terms by 
Medicine in India. 


Tis the book for the Student. The book for the Practitioner. 
| Por Price: Rs. 1228. Postage Extra 
| Pappy to : 
The Aryabhushan Press, 

POONA CITY, 
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RIDER’S PUBLICATION, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Woman and Freemasonry 


By Duprey WRIGHT, author of “The Hleusinian Mysteries,” ote 

, ’ +» ete, 

Cloth. 6s. net. p 
Contents: Introduction—Adoptive Masonry— T'he Fendeurs—Ritual of Fy 

for Ladies—Women Freemasonry—Egyptian Masonry and Count Cagliostr reemasonp] 

: g ~p; mi] 

Adoptive Freemasonry—Order of the Eastern Star—Modern Female Treas Ritual gli 

Grand Orient of the Netherlands on the Question. asonry— ryj] 

Contains rituals of unusual interest never hitherto published, and f 


Crown S 


SSN SS L U 


& full 


A various rites to which women have been admitted. aCcount ¢ | 

2 

5 The Meaning of Masonry 

; By W. L. Winmsuurst, P, M. Demy Svo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

A CONTENTS : Introduction—The Position and Possibilities of the Masonic Order.) 

; Deeper Symbolism of Masonry—Masonry as a Philosophy—The Holy Royal Arch—Tul 
Relation of Masonry to the Ancient Mysteries. s 4 ch Tuji 


What is the philosophy underlying Masonry ? What is the object and meaning 
Initiation, and what is its present-day purpose and value ? Full answers to these acne 
are given in this work, together with an analysis of the Craft and Arch Rites. i 


A New Encyclopædia of Freemasonry; and of Cognate Instituted a, 
Mysteries; their Rites, Literature and History 


By Axtutr Epwarp Warre, P.M., P.Z., ete., etc. Author of “ The Secret Tradition it Ve 
Freemasonry,” ote., etc. With sixteen full-page plates and numerous illustrations in the tex, pi 
Two vols., 9}X64}. Blue Cloth, gilt, 42s. net. pi 
“Two interesting and absorbing volumes, embodying the results of the latest reseant ADE 
and representing all that is known on the subject.” — The Bookseller. ; 


NOW READY. Second and Revised Edition 


; L The 

The Book of Talismans, Amulets and Zodiacal Gems E The 

By W. T. & K. Pavitt. Demy Svo, Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. With ten full-page plates all The 

coloured frontispiece. Uita 
“Tt is the most complet ` he various forms i ali ave taken.’ 

Lhe orn st complete record of the various forms these talismans have taken. i. The 

“ The archwological pari of the book especially is of great interest.” —The Times. h The 

i Spe 

NOW READY. Second and Revised Edition a 

ALCHEMY: Ancient and Modern f Bes 

Being a brief account of the alchemistic doctrines. and their relations to mysticis]__P 

PGE Gtclanlant ne © alchemistic doctrines, and their relations to my I 


cent discoveries in physical sci r hand ; toget 
i : ‘i science on the other hand; _ 
with some particulars regarding the lives and teachings of the most noted alchemists. 


H. Stanney Reperove, B.Sc, (London), F ! Pe iefs,” ete. 
Svo, Cloth, Sixteen plates. 7s. 6d. net. E PF Bygone 


“Mr. Redgrove gives a careful 
progress until it is absorbed by 


. i. . x ei 
eful and unbiassed account of alchemy, and trac 
Scientific chemistry.” — Outlook. 


Write for Rider's Complete Catalogue of Works on Psychical Reserch, Occult 
ee Philosophy, and New Thought, sent post free to any address 


— 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd. 
8 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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nd Am. p. Standard. 
a 


sandalwood Oil 
Manufactured at the 
— MYSORE GOVERNMENT DISTILLERY — 


Available from: THE MYSORE AGENCY 
Gurpar Road, Calcutta 


THEOSOPHICAL TRAINING CENTRE 
51 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2 


Organised to train students in the understanding and unfolding of the 
Joers latent in Nature and Man. 

reaming dfe irse I PRACTICAL OCCULTISM, in charge of Mrs. Ransom. 

anoto urse I. PRACTICAL MYSTICISM, in charge of Captain Sidney Ransom, 
‘Touse lll. PSYCHiC HEALTH AND HEALING, in charge of Mrs. Gardner. 
stitutedinuse IV. APPLIED OCCULT SCIENCE, in charge of E. L. Gardner. 

| Health and happiness have their roots in the invisible realms of the Soul. The power 
ithe future Race will depend, not on birth or possessions, but on CHARACTER. Moral 


adition ii Mental Training is the great need of the New Race, and a Theosophical Centre has 
n the tery ten formed to meet this growing demand. 
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| Orated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an absolutely unsectarian body of seskov 

| Truth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavourin, 
| materialism and revive religious tendency, Its three declared objects are: 

Fiest,—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinctio 4 

of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. io 


Srcoxp.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science, 
Turgo. — lo investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in man 


Wun Tusosopnican Society is composed of students, belonging to any religion in th 

world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish a 

| remove religious antagonisms and to draw together: men of good-will whatsoever their 

| religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of 

their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but 

‘a common search and aspiration for Tenth.: ‘They hold that Truth should be sought by 

| study, by reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they.regard Truth asa 

| prize to be striven for, not as a dogma ‘to be imposed by authority. They consider that 

} belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should 

| rest on knowledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant 

| notas a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, and they seck to remove ignorance, 

a1 not to punish it. They see every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and 

J prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their watch. 
d 
f 
fo 
i‘ 


\ PHEosoPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religions, and which 
* cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. It offers a philosophy which renders 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, 
It puts death in its rightful place, as a.recurring incident in an: endless life, opening the gate. 
+ way to a fuller and more radiant existence. Ii restores to the world the Science of the Spirit 
a Caching iman te- know the Spirit as himself, and. the .mind and body as his servants. It 
"illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and 
thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of 
intuition. à s 2S 
~ Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and Theosophists endeavour to 
4 live them. Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveri- 
wt 


ingly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become a true: Theosophist. 
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Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any opinion or declaration in this 
by whomsoever exprossed, unless contained in an official document. 


word, as Truth is their aim, 
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tHE THEOSOPHIST 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Ww this number The Theosophist begins a new year of 
life, and we open our Forty-fifth Volume. It finds 

| tte Theosophical Society in good case: the United States, 
‘| which was so much disturbed three or four years ago has just 
[ld the most numerously attended and most harmonious 
| onvention it has ever had, the highest number of delegates. 
Wet reached before being, writes Mrs. May Rogers in The 
lyar Bulletin, “ around three hundred,” while the Chicago 
\“ivention attracted no less than seven hundred and fifty, 
mle a public meeting packed another two hundred and fifty 
Mle into the hall, which seated eight hundred. The pre- 
tos. Krishnamurti and Nityananda was the special 
of the happy gathering. The Australian troubles 
| ave practically ceased, so far as the T.S. is concerned, 
Yer : Splendid success of the Blavatsky Lodge, founded last 
lint, the great amphitheatre founded by the Order of the 
í int e East, show the great forces which are being poured 
l © the two allied movements. Most hopeful sign of all 
Nie i ay mbers of young people who are coming into the 
| ea 4 ving it new vitality and abounding enthusiasm, and 


ey ovous atmosphere delightful to see. The future is 
es 


‘rection 
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with the Young, and they secure the Theosophical Society «4 
the coming years. Yir 
4% | 0s 
Adyar had the pleasure of welcoming for an all tog h a 
visit, two of Bishop Leadbeater’s Australian pupils, ang a iy" 
carried all hearts by storm. On their way to Englan d, A [i 
broke journey at Colombo, came up to Adyar and et i 
India to Bombay to proceed on their voyage. They seemed A i 
come at once into the Adyar family, and to find themselves |e 
completely at home, as though they had been living with w Fi 
for years. It is a joy to see such youths, deeply devoted t hig 
Theosophy, thoughtful and cultured, fitted to take their placesas Theo 
leaders in due time, who with others have consecrated their lives 
in the dawn of manhood to the service of the World-Teacher, J, fo 


and who will be ready to gather, round Him when He comes lyg} 


eK tis c 

I take, from the S. Albun's Gazette, the following] [ead 
prophecy from a Buddhist Scripture, read by Bishop Leat:| te 7 
beater during the ceremony of turning the first sod on the site 
of the Star Amphitheatre : 


And Ananda, suppressing his tears, said to the Blessed One: 
“Who shall teach us when Thou art gone ? ” i 


Te 

And the Blessed One replied: “I am not the first Buddha wh} rides 
came upon earth, nor shall I be the last. In due time another Buddh | werp 
will arise in the world, a Holy One, a supremely enlightened Ont | bday 
endowed with wisdom in conduct, auspicious, knowing the univel® 
an incomparable Leader of men, a Master of Angels and Mortals. oa 
will reveal to you the same eternal truths which l have taught aa ay 
He will preach His religion, glorious in its origin, glorious at He ae 
climax, and glorious at the goal, in the spirit and in the letter. silkan 
will proclaim a religious life, wholly perfect and pure, such & y 
now proclaim. His disciples will number many thousand, while 
number many hundred.” 


mint) 

Ananda said: “ How shall we know Him?” l 

The Blessed One said: “He will be known as Maitreya, whi í 
means, He whose Name is kindness.” eth} 
It is that Blessed One who shall comfort our sorrowful ea acl ei, 
In Christendom He is called the Lord Christ ; in India °" itta 


Í 


the 
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since then, money has come in So rapidly, that it was 
ble t0 lay the Foundation Stone in the north-east corner 
| jte future building, with full Masonic honours, on July 28, 
shor | Bishop Leadbeater, whose name was inscribed on the stone. 
d they | have received some good photographs of the ceremony. 
, they. pr, Rocke writes to me that the contract with the builder lays 
Tossed | gn December 25 as the day of completion. It seems very 
ned {| arly for so great a piece of work, especially when we look at 
Selves) ije pictures and see the rocks that have to be blasted to make 
ith us} wom for the amphitheatre. But probably the contractor knows 
ted to} hs own business. It will interest our readers to learn that a 
cesas | Theosophist, Mr. W. B. Rounsevell, who lately passed to the 
r lives \Peace, and who was one of the early settlers in South Australia, 
acher, fy founder of the City of Adelaide and one of its most eminent 
omes. and highly respected citizens, has made the Adelaide T.S. Lodge 

_ |tis chief beneficiary, and has left £100 to the Rt. Rev. C. W. 
owing} Leadbeater, and another £100 to the editor and proprietor of 


Lead: te Theosophical paper in Melbourne. 
1e site % 
* # 


the Daily Herald, London, in a late issue, says: 


A While many people are lamenting the “ failure of the churches,” 
a vib0) wiles ee ton of the things spiritual by which men live is more 
uddha | tey pread than the critics dream, and there comes evidence from 
d One, bye’ quarters that “other world-lines” is as true a reality 
yas it was nineteen hundred years ago. 

o & 
| Dread a 
fy 


omi Sydney, Australia, comes a striking proof that the wide- 
onvictions of spiritual truth are both strong and definite. All 
| a en and women are anticipating —in different force 
stat i rete mani- 
lation of that Ras and from Sydney comes a conc 


rilleving that Jesus Christ will come again “ veiled in flesh,” 

Je His a of Australia are erecting a great Assembly Hall in readiness 

whidih in, PPEarance, It is to seat 2,500 people, and it is proposed to 

‘fy all prizeless installation, to receive lectures and music broadcast 
| batts of the world—carrying the faith of His return. 


Open-air amphitheatre, overlooking Sydney Harbour, 
is Him—who once spoke to thousands from the Hills 


fi 
PIE 


This ] 
hey tej arge 
4 Capea fo 


. 


i Me ; ; 
fag While those wh it have resolved to make devotion, 
po ess and gentleness thes chief eara ERE of their daily life. 
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When we remember that The Daily Herald igs now 
recognised Labour organ, and has a daily circul 
250,000, Theosophists may be glad that it brings th 
before the public. 


ation qf ite 
elr ideg | 


& 
# # 

The Sydney Morning Herald has the following, whic 
reminds me of Samuel Butler’s book, Ærewhon (Nowhe 
which had a great vogue in my early days: 


Dr. Leonard Williams, a Harley Street specialist, made som 
refreshingly original comments upon illness while addressing mem. 
bers of the Aldwych Club on “ Physiological Efficiency ”. 


“If we get illness,” he said, “ we should not be pitied as victims the de 
but condemned as fools. A ‘ martyr to rheumatism’ is just as fantasti] 
a phrase as a ‘ martyr to delirium tremens’ would be. We must lean 
to divest ourselves of the idea that there is something heaven-sent andl tat: 

_ inevitable about illness. In a greater or less degree, chiefly greater neke 
all disease is preventible. aa 

WS {i 


: “Tf one estimates the average life of the lower animals in rele ie in 
tion to the time taken to reach maturity, the normal lifespan of mat 
ought to be from 120 to 140 years. When a man attains maturity, itii 
his duty to maintain that physical state as long as possible. Instead} asert 
he generally sets out to impair it as fast as possible. When he has 
thus urgently summoned every imaginable microbe to reside withit] 
him, he seeks our sympathy.” pet 

issio 

: 3 Mtei 
Caustic, but true. In Ærewhon, people who were ill wet i 
punished, ill-health being legally a crime. Toh 


* 
x % i 

The attempt made in Sydney to appropriate the name i 

the Theosophical Society for the Lodge, the Charter of whid a 

had been cancelled by me, has proved unsuccessful; © Et 

Society had to apply to the courts for an injunction, but! IS 

now properly registered, and its name is legally secur ' 

would have been too absurd had a few hundred members i 

been allowed to deprive the Theosophical Society in Aust ! 

of its right to its name as part of the Society founded 1 
and with nearly 40,000 members. 


t 
2 £ 
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yr. Charles Merz, in Hurst's International writes an 


i the} ing article with the somewhat startling title, “Is there 
a i “a Muhammad ?”” He writes : 
eas | 4 


is a strange tale, galloping out of Africa on the heels of 
ands that somewhere in the desert Muhammad has been born 
[O ea 


m. 
| Arab tribesman shrugs his shoulders. “ Aye, sidi, I have 
jeard tte tale. Believe it? Who am I, that I should believe or dis- 
weve? In the desert it is told He comes again to preach the surahs 
i the Prophet. Naught else have I heard save that. Inshallah. As 


It isa new story—a legend travelling with caravans. But here 
wd there, in some odd corner of the Muslim world, where brass 
wars begin to line The Street Called Straight, you find a rider from 
victims,\ihe desert who swears the Prophet has returned to earth again. 

a The desert keeps its secrets. Arabia is a land well made for 

ent an| tat. A million square miles of sand and gravel, crisscrossed with 

greater) ck-mountains, remain as inscrutable to all the outside world as 
lity were a thousand years ago. It is a remarkable fact that even in 
lis twentieth century of the explorer’s triumph, no man has mapped 

in relallteinterior of Arabia. 

f mat k A 
i, til The story, however, as it goes on practically merely 


naik terts the arising of a new Musalman Reformer: 
ne 


withit! He is, so the story has it, a Muhammad come to age, a tribal 
eo who proclaims himself the heir-presumptive of the Prophet's 
oe He bids his followers turn back to first principles, purify 
| welt tage on of its foreign importations, revitalise it with a new flood 
Prophet Like the Prophet he is preaching Reformation. And like the 
*the is Preaching Reformation with the sword. 

Cre 


ture reat these tales you hear at Arab cross-roads, and you can 
ame Miwa -1S Successor of the Prophet on his waste of yellow sand. He 
whith} He mee the white kuffiyeh of the desert horsemen round his head. 
"ide w ap as he buckles a saddle on his restless mount, upon the 
ile tron d of True Believers who await the coming of a renaissance. 
ut it Hiin hi to the little army of new converts who will ride the desert 


e lifts his hand: Allah yisellimak—May God guard thee! 


i) 
i 


a ba mo the word to start, 

ahi 

silly, i then goes on to describe various Reformers who 
18; he “sen in Arabia, and it is clear that he uses the phrase 


Muhammad” as a picturesque and arresting title. 
1S that whenever the Muslim world is restless, 
» €ager for change, then a new Reformer arises. He 


Ae dea 
Mable 
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Himself. These words, he thinks truly enough, « pi 
the present moment. From one end to the other, the Heed 
land of the Muslims rumbles like a volcano about to p ee 
off steam”; along the north of Africa there are five Musi i 
= countries: Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, Egypt, “ all list 
them are mutinous”. Egypt has first gained her independen” jr 
and the others are “ mutinous” because they are under forsigl n 
rule. Cross to Asia, and we have Arabia, Syria, Palestine|###* 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, the latter nominally free, an i 
Afghanistan independent. li 
abich 


| is not thinking of a re-appearance of the Lord Muham 
| 
Í 
| 
| 
| 


*¥ 

5 * 

The Khilāfat has been the bond of union among hearen 

ii Muslim Peoples, including those of India, and Constantinople theft” 
a} capital, where the Khalifa has been seated as Sovereign. Sincysitl 
the Khilafat Committee arose in 1920, the name of thtées 
Khalifa was the name with which to conjure, and he was th} Si 
Sovereign Ruler, under whose protection, according liser 

A Al Quran, we were continually told, must be the Holy Placelistir 
of Islam. Then Angora stepped upon the scene, and in Tndialmuld 
at least, was passionately supported. Mustapha Kemal waltestic 
the hero who won back for Turkey her independence, anilin, 
cleared Constantinople of foreign troops. Then with a suddetlari 
change, like that of a cinema film, Angora became the capital 
the Khalifa was stripped of his sovereign power, th to 
Sultanate was abolished, and the Turkish Empire disappeatey ti 
A new Khalifa has been appointed, but without temporis | 
power, and he can no longer be regarded by the Muslif fiter 
Peoples as a Sovereign Ruler; he cannot any longer prot T 
the Holy Places, nor discharge his traditional duties. He 8") 
longer a bond of union, save as the Pope is a bond of u 
among Roman Catholics, for he no longer rules the Mu 
world from Constantinople. 


# 
oh 
Mr. Merz points to three uniting factors in the Mu 
J, the simplicity and directness of the Prophet’s teachin 
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the Pilgrimage to Mecca. The first remains. 
d the Pilgrimage he writes: 


mmer. His courtiers had built a fence around him. 


orei 0 led the Great Protector. 


esting Again, like the Khilafat in its unifying power, and probably more 
e, anil ctive, there is the Muslim institution called the Hajj. This is the 


ple thf 


ng tthetver, who for the last two years has been travelling in six 
Placéilisim countries. His question is: In the Muslim world what 
Indl happen if “a new Muhammad” appeared? If the 
al walttstion were put in a less picturesque but more reasonable 
ie, it would be: “What would happen if a great religious 
suddetilarion. Teacher arose, who carrying the banner of the great 
apililthet "—there can be no second Prophet for Islam— 
ould be a true Khalifa, such as was Omar, and rally round 
_ te Muslim Nations?” The non-violence of Mr. Gandhi 
0 teal response from the Muslim; indeed Moulanas 
Mmad Ali and Shaukat Ali always frankly said so. The 
li E etween an essentially militant Faith with its centre 
Perce outside India, and the Non-violent Non-Co-Opera- 
€ Hind& ascetic has always been an un-natural one, 
Contessedly a temporary one. It has come to an end 
Rin. (ettible riots of the present year and the Muslim 
P 1 dominate in the Panjab. Hindūism is essentially a 
a Utising and non-aggressive religion; Islam is essenti- 
Moselytising and aggressive religion. If Hinditism is 
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to imbibe the latter spirit, no peace in India is possib 
Islam unlearn the aggressive spirit and learn tolera 
splendid tolerance of Akbar? That is the religious 
which faces India to-day, for only if she can establish 
peace can India be politically strong. Can the The 
Society in India become the peace-maker ? There are two atroci 
ous wars which threaten the world with devastation—the E 
between the white and coloured races, which the white Policy} 
of Britain and her Dominions and the United States are stim} 
lating, and the religious war between Christianity and Islam, | 


le, es 
Nee} il , 
Problen| 
religio] 
OSophica| 


$ 

* a : 
An important step forward was taken by twenty-six ql 
the thirty Nations represented at the eighth Congress of thel 
European Federation, which met in Vienna in August. Thef 
formed a Theosophical League for the Federation of Nation 
and the United States are represented in this, though not in thd 
bigger League. Everything that makes for peace and internal 
tional brotherhood is welcome in these sad days of undergroun 
hostility, due to jealousy and competing interests. It is goul 
news that our General Secretary of the T.S. in Brazil, Colone 
Seidl, has proposed that all soldiers and sailors, on recruitmenl) 
“should make a solemn promise never to cross the frontiers o 
their countries, for the purpose of carrying on war in an 
other Nation’s country”. Yet a third sign that religion} 
speaking out against war is the statement that at the nei 
Conference in 1925, His Holiness the Pope will issue # 
Encyclical, making it part of the law of the Roman Cathe} 
Church “that every soldier who crosses a frontier with att 
in his hand is liable to excommunication”. If this W% 
carried out, Europe, the most quarrelsome of the eart | 

tinents, would cease from troubling the world’s peace 


r 


a 
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OUR GENERAL SECRETARIES 


| X. GERMANY 
n 
| 


ag German Section owed its starting to Dr. Rudolf Steiner, 
I on eminent literary man, known as an exponent of 
\ethe and an eloquent speaker. Before his advent, the seeds 
i Theosophy had been sown in Germany by Dr. Hübbe- 
heiden, a devoted pupil of Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, who— 
men he had retired from the public service, as an explorer 
yt geographer—had devoted himself to the preparation of 
ye encyclopedic work on Theosophy in his mother-tongue, 
king that Theosophy would appeal to the German mind 
8, if it were introduced by a scientific work of the 
facler which he had planned, than in the more popular 
ation proposed by Dr. Steiner. However the National 
ely was formed in 1902 and Dr. Steiner was elected 
pfs General Secretary, and held the office for ten years. 
I Steiner’s view of Theosophy differed very widely from 
I teachings of Mme. Blavatsky, and he insisted strongly 
|, “mystical Christian Theosophy founded largely on German 
ee Germans, he declared, would never be satisfied 
_ A What he deemed to be “Eastern Theosophy,” and like 

lina the Germans of that time, he considered German 
fahe ure and German Culture not only as immensely valuable, 
Bel but as the highest form of Truth. He might have 
Vike ey to the breadth of the Theosophical presentment, 
h os have persuaded himself to be tolerant of views 
Hom, an his own, Unfortunately, he refused charters and 
pS to applicants who did not share his ideas, and the 
i nis appealed to the Constitution of the Society. 
ld not yield, but formed another Society, and the 
2; 


"i 


4 


Ee 4 < Š l = 
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i 


charter was transferred to the Lodges who stood 
of thought within the T.S. Dr. Hübbe-Schleiden 
General Secretary, and he held office for a year 
to his rapidly failing health. His successor, Mr. 
served for a similar brief period, and then the 
forbade all communications. A few faithful members pyi 
together, and Dr. Von Kapff guided them for a few months ay 
there followed a gap of over four years. In 1919 an effon.| 
re-organisation was made, but public life was so shatter 
little could be done. Herr Axel von Fielitz-Coni 
Fraulein M. Kamensky tried to draw the scattered re 

the old organisation together, but matters were so unsalis} 
factory and parties so divided that in 1921, the President askel 
Herr John Cordes, the Austrian General Secretary, to acta 
her Deputy, and called a Convention 


AUWerih | 


Great Wa i 


explained the circumstances. It promptly elected him y 


preside, and all went well. The members re-organised th 
T.S. in Germany, and elected Herr Axel von Fielitz-Coniar al 
General Secretary. He proved to be so acceptable a leader 
that he has been re-elected in 1922 and 1923. The Germa 
Convention of 1922 proved to be a veritable Festival of Fraterj i 
nity, no less than eight General Secretaries of European Section 
attending it, as well as one who was obliged at the last mt) 
ment, by illness, to send a representative in his stead. German) 
has resumed her old place in the Theosophical family, th 
more cherished for the temporary separation. There 84 
_ Splendid movement among her youth, to restore her to he) 
__ former high rank among the Nations as a leader in philosop hij 
science and art, She is among the countries which unite f | 
the Vienna Congress to form the Theosophical League for? 
Federation of Nations, mentioned in the “Watch-Towe | A 
May peace soon pour oil on the troubled waters % | 
ational life, and the sufferings of her people find an enh | 


er 
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AD MATREM NOSTRAM 


KAL. OCT. MDCCCCXXIII 


lar anil 

nains s 
unsatisl FESTUM revortens nunc iterum diem 
taskil  Inducit annus; jamque iterum sonat 
O act ayi Totum celebrantum per orbem 
ies ani Vox solita pietate Matrem. 
to eled 


Jes hal Nunc frater Indus fratre Britannico, 


him w Gallus sodalis Teutonibus preces 

sed thil n OFE 

niar Conjungit, Atlanteaque ora 

Jeaderl Vota Asia sociavit æqua, 
jerma : 
Frater < Matrem salutans.—Unicum ab omnibus 
ection] Hoc nomen omni nomine dulcius 

ast Mit) Donatur; hoc dignantur omnes 


Te, tua progenies, honore 


Ac rite; nam te non modo candidae 
Ter quinque lustrorum hoc nivibus comae 
Sancto coronarunt vocatu, 
Celsius at tibi veriusque 


Jus vindicavit. Quot pereuntibus 

Vitam, quot aegris, quotque dolentibus 

= “atoque defessis iniquo i 
= Spemque animosque novos dedisti; 


K 
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Quot sunt, tenebris heu! soliti diu, | 
Tota carentes laetitia, quibus 
Illa aurea exaudita primo 
Vox potuit reserare lumen; 


Vel, matris instar, quot tenera manu 
Caece vagantes avia per loca 
Lenis reduxisti, salutis 


Alma. viam comes ipsa monstrans! 


O, si quis altae vis sapientiae, 
Si vita longis acta laboribus, 
Si prompta et indefessa in armis 
Pro misero invalidoque virtus, 


Si totum amoris plenum animantium, 
Cor semet ipso si vacuum valet, 
O, rite maternos honores 
Dat pietas celebratque Matrem. 


TSE 


E.A V 


ele, Snes 
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UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AV I. BROTHERHOOD AND EDUCATION 
By G. S. ARUNDALE 


[JER this head I want to put down some features of 
fe herbood which either lack recognition altogether in 
thee 4 School, or at least lack the emphasis I consider to 
tational o If they are given their proper place in our 
tater a Scheme of things the world will be appreciably 
Let a ae realisation and expression of brotherhood. 
“used, a inadequately treated, so much power is left 
taker, Xpressed, and the world remains spiritually the 


| Fir ; 
| tian n masmuch as Brotherhood is a fact and not a far 
n lective, our task is to make this fact as complete as 
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of the Elder Brethren of mankind. We know ‘hae 
lived, but either we do not appreciate the Significance 
Present existence, or possibly we vaguely believe ¢ 
are no longer within reach. The message remain 
Person is gone. The new teaching must be that both thle 
message and the Person live and serve the world to-day ‘a isp! 
I would add to this that, in the case of a large number of a fecal 
Teachers, They are with us as active Workers, dedicated i mde 
the service of the world. We should so teach that the child {te t 
accepts as a matter of course the existence of a great company ft le 
of Elder Brethren, the Inspirer of his own Faith among Them, [on 
who are the world’s truest Friends, to whom he may eva ined 
turn in times of trouble, of doubt, of need, from whom he|mch 
may ever draw the inspiration he himself needs for right iller 
living, as much as, more than, from the Scriptures They" 0 
have inspired. The Christ must be a Person—a living lto 
| Person—as well as a Message, to the youthful Christian. His} 
| prayer must be felt to be to One who is on earth to-day, as Hejit 
| was on earth in Palestine two thousand years ago. The pe 
| young Christian must be so educated that his intuition declares 7 i 
| the Christ to be an Elder Brother who can be reached ani% 
| known actually as a Person, if sought in the spirit of servic Ml 


Xisteng 
hey hay 

of Theil te 
hat They) it 
S, but th st 


and of growing to be like Him in character. Similarly the | 
| young Hindi, the young Mussalman, the young Parsi, must be = 
| taught to know, and to long to strive to reach, the respecti a 
Inspirers of their various faiths. The young Buddhist mus a 
| similarly be taught to know the Lord Buddha as the Suprem | ih 
! Object of his veneration and to look to the Lord Maitreya ee 
Bodhisattva, as the Great Lord’s Successor. And when! li 


taught” I do not at all mean “ have imposed upon him A Ms 


doctrine”. I mean that the teacher should so live, te") © 
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that his pupils accept the truth gladly—their inner 
ies responding harmoniously to the truth-note from 
fia 
out. Elder Brethren must be given Their rightful place in 
ay life of the world, a place from which They are 
if much excluded at present, not because the world 
i rejects Them, though it is true that the followers of 
ae Teacher often reject His Great Brethren who have 
Bi other presentations of the one Eternal Truth, but 
And a the world knows but “in part,” speaks as a child and 
wderstands as a child. Is it not time, however, considering 
chil {te terrible experiences through which we have passed, that 
pany fi least the youth of the world put away childish things, to 
hem, kome seekers after truths, ignorance of which keeps most 
ever {tfdoms of Nature in darkness and in sorrow ? We live too 
n heuch alone, when we might live asa happy family with our 
right|lder Brethren—Those Who have trodden before us the road 
They)" ourselves are now treading—among us in Their due place, 
ving town for what They are and have been. Has there not been 
His/ftugh of loneliness for the world since last They moved 
s He|i8 men, or since last one or another of Them visited the 
Theli to give it fresh impetus towards the spiritual life ? Is it 
ares Mt tue that the acceptance of the need for Brotherhood 
and Moles in fact the completing of the circle by the conscious 
va sion among us of the Super-Men ? The spirit of Brother- 
ae especially among the young. Does this not 
v0 ne the world, still, perhaps, more unconsciously than 
achi yet in definitely increasing consciousness, is 
sme. terho the knowledge that its present conception of 
the tem, 8 Not enough, even as Nurse Cavell knew at the 
> rect of her triumph that patriotism was not 
hold that the world calls for the return of the 


ie ‘ 
, ag, tethren to Their rightful place in the waking 
| SUsnes 
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OCTORp | 9 
that service which is perfect freedom; and I hold \ 
youth of the world is ready for this truth which humanit ej 
had all too long a time to forget. "bay 
Sometimes I am asked how I know that t 
Greatest live, on what grounds I am prepared to assert th 
They can be reached. If I answer that my | ij 
; Y Anowledge ilen 
from my own personal experience, then the question f 
How to gain such experience? And part of the re 
Disencumber yourselves of all unbrotherly superstitio 
ways of life. If you do not recognise that they ar 
stitions, or if you regard them as conveniences YOu are nolfipor 
prepared, cannot make the effort, to do without, then there ue 
nothing more to be said. To find truth we must tread the fing 
pathway to it. You may continue to live in ignorance slimpa 
long as shadows remain congenial, but there will come a timeline c 
when you will demand the sunshine, and you will say : Lelimpa 
me shake off the darkness which I now see has been causelhtth 
by the shadow I myself have made by turning my back uponfe im; 
the sunshine. So shall you find yourself conscious of Theitfx ex 
abiding friendship in exchange for the lower satisfactions 
which for so long you have thought indispensable. 1 contendhitts 
that either a majority of the world’s youth of to-day, or 4 
least a not inconsiderable proportion, especially in India, i 
ready to turn its back upon superstitions to which oldie 


that t 


h g World), 


COMES: fjose 
ly i} 
DS as togene 
© Super jie 


a 


a true teacher, is competent adequately to serve the youngi tn 
generation of the present age, unless he has the courage ltl 
disencumber himself of Superstitions which are obstacleficat; 
between those who are obsessed by them and the knowledéth, h 
of the full implications of Brotherhood as I have stated the” z 
above. He must be young in heart and be at home in "|m 
world of youth. li 

My second point is that, just as we must extend out ê 


ti. 
of Brotherhood upwards, so must we extend it dowawarl™ 
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» words “ upwards ” and “ downwards” are by no 
We must realise our oneness with the Elder. 
By involves the realisation of our oneness with the 
e The former depends upon the latter, Without the 
sfond he former cannot be achieved. This does not merely 
ige ilan a we must feel sympathy with, understanding of, 
meal 4 who temporarily fall by the wayside. How elementary 
Y isifed that should be, for we all fall by the wayside. It 
astolms also knowledge that the life in us is in the animal, in 
per fipplant, in the mineral, making that wondrous unity so often 
 nolliored because of distraction in its rich diversity of 
ereiskgression, The animal is our brother, to whom we owe 
d thefmpassion. The plant is our brother to whom we owe 
ce sohimpassion. The mineral, too, is our brother, to whom we 
timélve compassion. Reverence to elders, goodwill to equals, 
: Lelfmpassion to those younger than ourselves in growth, 
auseiliither spiritually or merely physically. I do not want to 
uputit impatient or to ask too much, but I cannot help wondering, 
Theitft example, how soon the world will have the courage to rid 


tionsHtel of the unbrotherly—cruel—superstition that flesh is a 
atendtiessary article of diet. 
or alj Brotherhood with the lower kingdoms of nature is 


ia, 1 a of most significant importance. Hardly less than 
ca a of the immanence of the Elder Brethren does it 
Po our educational view-point, but I have not the space 
ge thie : my conception as to that which these two facts 
w egards the re-orientation of educational principles, 
ae and the curriculum in all its parts. It 
Ride aeons Said generally that we are far too apt to 
Ening ` ee almost exclusively in terms of the mind, 
fiine, ., Motions only a small and relatively insignific- 
itt it ie allowing the body, too, to be in subordination 
Sai at a stage at which it ought to have first con- 
` ~et the contribution of brotherhood to education 


S 
— 
eS 
eq 

m 
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CTO 
be the consideration of education in terms firgt and | 
mentally of the soul; and of the mind, of the emotions 2 N 
body, as the means to the end of the increasingly unrest ; 
functioning of the soul in the outer world. For, by conside st 
ing education first in terms of the soul we give the ae J 
preliminary foundation of unity, we discover the univer 
brotherhood of Life—“ upwards” and “ downwards,” 
which the inevitable superstructure of individual 
diversity must be built. 


upore 1 


provoking and encouraging a sense of National and racial super 
iority, mischievous in the sense of extolling one religion at th 
expense of other religions, petty in the sense of declaring th 
the habits and manners of one civilised country are better thai 
those of another civilised country. We have the duty i 
inspiring the children of a Nation so that they love thet! í 
Motherland, so that they are proud of her, thankful to nen 
born as her sons and daughters, eager to work for her atftlor 
protect her. We have the duty of inspiring the youth belongij a 
to any particular Faith as to the essential tenets and principio 
of their Faith, helping them to be proud of their Faith allt 
intensely reverent to its great Founder. We have the du om 
helping them to conform to all good customs prevalent in sit 
land, to be good citizens from all points of view. But D 
have not the duty of allowing love of country to grow "h 
contempt for other countries, into any sense whatev® |. 
superiority. We have not the duty of allowing devotio | 
any particular Faith to grow into intolerance of othet re 
into any sense of a superiority of one Faith over all he 
its own Founder as the only true, or the greatest, Mess? i 
from God. We have not the duty of allowing the y0" 
so much the slaves of their own customs that, bY 4 
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TOR 


pile? 


cal process, they drift into contempt for those who 
je slaves of other customs. 

Tf must begin to supernationalise ourselves without 

iF the value of the spirit of Nationalism. Indeed, for 

|N Nationalism is a necessary stage on the road to Super- 

‘ism, and has its continuous purpose and power. But 

çe must learn to begin to live in the relatively Eternal which 


p Supernationalism, as well as in Time which is Nationalism. 


|e must start supernationalising all National heroes, saints, 
ralignlsulyrs. We must start supernationalising history, Our 


ar thajttse places are to-day far too often taken by ideals—if I may 
uty #all use the word—and distortions of truth and facts which 
e theft for unbrotherly conduct such as we see around us as be- 
to Ween individual and individual, and between Nation and 
er ation, We must substitute co-operative ideals and ideas for 
ongi rative ideals and ideas, truth for illusion. For example, a 
Bel which has not sensed the spirit of Supernationalism is 
th J ee of its Nationalism, expressed in terms of patriotism, 
ji M ow, competitive, disruptive. Through common 
aan a facts and ideas in Culture, in Music, in Liter- 

ae = in History, in fact in every subject of the 
aie , : e existence of a Greatest Common Measure of 
: “a ae through all external differences, must 
an ee and fashioned into brotherly purpose, 
ae differences, instead of killing unity, cement it 
rk aa and acceptance of the domination of a 
E rew worl oal over all divergencies and distinctions. 
y ton ideals Summons its youth to proclaim and serve the 
and truths of the one Life, making these potent 


1 Uat a 
A er 
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harmonisers of those diversities which, among the 
generations, have so often led to quarrel, hatreg and 
Such common ideals and truths must be known and ta 
such in school and college, must be declared the signs an 
festations of that universal Brotherhood which every Schoo] af wo 
college should strive in miniature to make explicit ang aly at 
to the end that the world asa whole may some day follow sy 

Let me recapitulate. The note of Brotherhood so f i 


| 
diel 
Way ho 
Ught a} Ra 
dman 


Them, known under various names, recognised as havi 
various stages, in all the great religions; as, for still furth! 
example, an increasingly conscious co-operation with Them} 
the common task of doing God’s will on earth as it is do 
by Them. 

2. The practical expression of Brotherhood in (a) rev Goa 
ence for Those whom we are able to recognise as our Spirit te 
Superiors, (4) goodwill to all without distinction of sex, 4% 
creed, race, colour or kingdom, (c) compassion for al 
human kingdoms to the fullest possible extent. 

I include under (a), (6) and (c) non-human evoluti 
well, though more on principle than as generally pos% 
practice. la 

3. The spiritof Supernationalism, which means tme a 
placement of misunderstanding, and all that results ft0™ oi 
P respect and understanding, and all that results f 
these. 


ple4 Your 


f 
4. The common facts of Life, as contacted throu 


various subjects of the curriculum, recognised 48 3 
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Measure of Life, and realised to be bonds of brother- 

m tween individual and individual, Nation and Nation, 
i Race, Religion and Religion. 

Te method? Let TRUTH, not opinions, nor written 

aor traditions, nor conventions, nor customs, dominate 


a schools from the very outset. Let both teacher and 
ele be relentless seekers after truth, all these other things 
Su 


far ithstanding. Let COURAGE, not fear, nor weak-kneed 
J mniability, nor lassitude, nor mental, nor emotional, nor 
ayia slavery, prevail in our schools from the very outset. 
isten Let LOVE, not hate, nor cruelty, nor suspicion, nor con- 
1s faol empt, nor selfish pride, nor might, brood over our schools 


Let it be taught that all Life is LAW and JUSTICE, irresist- 
tke, yet infinitely compassionate. 

Let it be taught that PERFECTION awaits us all, for God’s 
keat gift of time is with us to this end. 

Let it be taught that there is ONE LIFE, ONE PATH, ONE 
| reve lol. The One Life is from God. The One Path is through 
ua te four stages of Self-expression, Self-assertion, Self-sacrifice, 
, casi surrender, to the One Goal of Self-Realisation. 

lI s = let it be taught also by those whose eyes have been 
oar ie ears have learned to hear, that once again in 
pein ory is an Elder Brother coming to live among His 
ee}, 8! brethren in all the kingdoms of Nature, to the end 


hat > 
the tove “ancient and eternal truths, some of which are expressed 
a ib Og a gain increasing recognition, to the greater glory of 
s feo} to the greater peace of the world. 


G. S. Arundale 
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II. BROTHERHOOD IN RELIGION 


By F. L. WOODWARD 


BROTHERHOOD implies parentage and brethren 
old. To Theosophists who accept the Wisdom Religion , 
the parent, each religion has come forth at differen} Dering 
in the world’s history to supply a need. We may call thi 
the birth of the sons: but on the whole these brethren have 
not recognised either their parentage or their kinship: fy 
| religions develop by opposition. Eldest of these brethren in 
| our era is the Hindi Dharma, to be traced in its growth 
through Veda and Upanishad, the Six Systems, down h 
modern Vedanta, supplying as it does the needs of the devotee, | The 
the philosopher and the man of action, and vigorous to-day in| wd 
diverse forms of growth. Then came the teachings of “ Moses any! 
and the prophets,” the Magi and Zarathushtra, teachers ol wm 
Jews and PArsis, now but a small band among the millions dl nd 
the world. Next appeared, closing that cycle, the greal 
ethical reform of the Buddha, who, however, protests that Hel ate 
is but opening up an ancient way, long forgotten indeed, bu!| ny 
preached as new by each Buddha, each Jaina Superman, 4) Am 
absolutely essential for mankind. Thus He defines His missioi} tf 
to a questioning disciple: “The Goal-Winner, brother, who 15| tate 
Arahant, perfectly enlightened, He it is who doth cause "that 
arise a Way which had not arisen before: who doth brini tow 
about a Way not brought about before : who doth proclaim’) tl, 
Way not proclaimed before: who is the knower ofa Wa) kin 
who understandeth a Way, who is skilled in a Way: A i ul 
now, brother, his disciples are wayfarers that follow after ham 1M 
This way of Truth, Dharma, is common to all who a E 
to the Egyptian, the Light; to the Parsi, the Pure Fire; > EN 
Greek the Beauty and the Gnosis ; to the Mongol the TaN 4 
the Christian the Way, to the Moslem, submission to the w = 
Treading as He did in the traditions of the Buddha i 


young and 


E D E EA a IE FEA 
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II peats the words of the Buddha who said “ He who 


(hrist ne seeth the Dhamma. He who seeth the Dhamma, 


k elh m ê, 


j Woe: 
a, prethren, then, are those who follow by one or other 


pese Paths leading to the Goal, the Heart of things, which 
d Rede to the Hind, Nibbana to the Buddhist, the 
Ast Peace to the Christian ; and the ways they tread are 
he great arteries leading back whence they came, the heart of 
istence. The great heart beats always, purifying the system 
en inl the dross that gathers in it. Yet men may well laugh at 
‘owth| ite idea of brotherhood in religion, pointing to the endless 
mn to\yarfare that goes on between the followers of different paths. 
zotee, | Their first step to understanding a brother’s religion must be the 
ay in} understanding of their own. Hence the value, for unity, of 
loses} nything that contributes to such an understanding, such as 
rs olomparative study of religions, conferences, comparisons, 
ns c finding of common standpoints. 
grel] It is our privilege to be living in an era when definite 
at Helittempts are made to harmonise the seekers after light. It is 
1, bul ww thirty years since the Parliament of Religions was held in 
ne america, and in it sat leaders of discordant groups and tried 
ssiot| find a common platform of belief. Twenty years before that 
r n the Theosophical Society was born, a feeble babe 
arial E died at birth, but has now grown to vigorous man- 
i ligon opting as its motto the search for Truth the only 
ik 2 Dharma, and attracting to its banner all manner of 
f ae ot all creeds and nations, discordant in their unity, 
: wever, as said above, in itself makes for a more 
growth, it is a nucleus of the Religion that is to 


T : Í om 
ling P arliament had for its object “ To unite all religion 
Jtinn. .. Freligion : to make the golden rule the basis of this 
resent to the world the substantial unity of many 


Bon 
in the good deeds of the religious life.” It was, as 
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OBR | 2 
said at the time, “neither a Pentecost nor a Babel tho | 
had resemblances to both,” for each brother naturally X it ja 
show forth the excellence of his own particular cred ie) 
there were shrewd and cutting things said, yet i 


nd | 
iE all parte | 0 
riends. It was at least a landmark on the way towards anil 
of religions. Now how far can we expect to realise jn a f, 
century what we aim at? Doubtless the fulness of si i A 
union cannot be a fact until that period in our kalpa or world lium 
period when those unfit to realise Buddhi, base of brotherhood |e 
will be accounted failures and drop out of evolution for a id otl 
But that is a far-off event. The religion of the immediate future lil 
must be one without the narrowness which is prominent to-day {ind 
and indeed somewhat necessary. A realisation of brotherhood iiel 
can only come through a recognition of a common parentage litin 
and the understanding that all men are at different stages of| ` 
evolution, growing up under the law of action and reaction and dtl 
evolution called karma, that there are elder brethren as wélllirm 
as younger, and that each man is in himself a path. Further [hott 
this religion of the future must be in harmony with science|teh: 
which is divine, otherwise it will become a superstition. When}tt i 
the majority are sufficiently eager and awake for a ‘fellowship [lve 
in knowledge and ready to hail the Truth from whatevetitne 
source it come, then we shall be wayfarers on the Path which 
leads to brotherhood in that religion which is pointed to in atu 


the motto of our society. ward A 
# F, L. Woodwatllres 


II. BROTHERHOOD AND ART 


By ALICE E. ADAIR 

; js afl 

IN the history of these two words, Brotherhood and Art, fs i 
illustration of the gradual change of the meanings of W0” of Tey 
having their origin in simple natural facts—from their 8° ae 
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to a philosophical concept or an zsthetical ideal, as 
ct the expansion of the consciousness of the race. 
her men once meant a relationship between the children 
family—the tie of blood; the word now connotes the 
hip of the great human family—the tie of feeling, 
ommon experience ; it will one day mean for all 


hood {ite word Art meant the simple act of fitting one piece of wood to 
tid other; later it expressed skill in that particular action, then 
uture lail in any form of action; to this idea another was added, 
o-day ad a wider conception reached, which involved production, 
‘hood |ceation ; and hence eventually the ideal of Universal Activity, 
ntage iting all things together in the perfection of Beauty. 
esot} The wise people who write dictionaries tell us that 
| andjbrotherhood means a fraternal tie, companionship, association 
wélllir mutual help, community of feeling ; Occultism tells us that 
tther|futherhood is a fact, a law and a power in Nature of which 
encejithave but grasped a fragment. Dictionary wisdom says that 
Jhen k is skill, especially. human skill as opposed to nature, and 
rshigillite Arts are those in which mind and imagination are chiefly 
4 Peet Occult Wisdom shows us that Art is the reflection 
ae iy: that there is no human skill opposed to 
i at Nature is one vast atelier in which Gods, angels 
Ba, Kork: together fashioning the Universe after the 
hey i building, by the power of that: Mighty Will in 
oe eS of medium, in number and sound and colour, 
= eater and greater beauty and more and more 
cn 


| = pal of structure. The greatest artists the world 
[erga nown are but younger pupils in this One School of 


A bined : teative Activity, which is ruled by the Love and 
io e Fower of the Solar Logos. 

t one Seen then that, inherent in both of these words and 
Bree there is the idea of a union, a joining together, 
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cTor 
a harmony—whether it be in the tie of blood, or of mind, { i 
ing, and action as in the case of the craftsman and aaa l Jin 
Naturally therefore one would expect to find that Brothera ol 
and Art are analogous. So is it, for though it may appear 3 | 
the surface possible to separate Art from Brotherhoog S 
quite impossible to separate Brotherhood from Art. It i 1 


| 
S 3 ; 2 Esg 
for in so doing he would cease to exist as an artist. Nell 


compels him, perhaps more than any other type, to feel the 7 
unity of the ONE LIFE. Only by his own identification wi 7 
that LIFE can he create. Only by his study of the laws¢ 4 
that LIFE can he give coherent form to his creative activity re 
and only by understanding that LIFE in the human heartiy, ' 
all its varying moods can he convey his message of Beauty thet 
the world of men. eth 
Artists are not more faultless than other men, but theta 
are a natural brotherhood. Their calling necessitates ator 
acknowledgment of “ otherhood” which finds its way of leas} i 
resistance in the practice of brotherhood, brotherhood amonflheri 
themselves, brotherhood in general. Because they are creatotijin}; 
life urges them to protect life. Because they must give Hea 
their own life in the act of creation, their instinct is sivitblad į 
Because they love Beauty—the perfection of balance of Life alig 
Form—Nature compels them to seek, to find, to establish He j ill 
mony everywhere. LIFE above, below, around them; Lile will 
in and without; Life in stone, in insect, in bird and beast 
flower; Life in individual, in type, in race, in humanily~ 
for this the artist lives, works, and sometimes, in a very spe 
sense, dies. Japanese sculptors have on occasion s0 identi 
themselves with the creation of a masterpiece as to have lite 
_ put their own life into it; and have prophesied theit ° 
_ death on its completion. And the prophecy has been vera ) 
= Mr. Lethaby (Art and Workmanship) gives as his test i 3 
k of art; “ Every work of art shows that it was mad i 3 


Mb 
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for a human being. Artis the humanity put into 
ashi» the rest is slavery. The difference between a 
ae work and a commercially-made work is like the 
| E. between a gem and paste.” When it is also under- 
a” he further says : “ Most simply and generally art may 
lti st of as the well-dommg of what needs doing. If the thing 
i pot worth doing it can hardly be a work of art, however 
4 it may be done. A thing worth doing which is ill done 
|, jardly a thing at all.” Then it is seen that Art is the ideal 
i pression of the Service of Humanity, than which there is 
ily more perfect expression of Brotherhood realisable by us at 


| i «al pang 


iy Taking all these things into consideration, it would seem 
Nhat the fostering of the Arts would be by far the simplest 
faethod of spreading the ideal of Brotherhood ; and it is to be 
tthe pected that the Guardians of Humanity will use every 
es Efor we put forth in that direction. Already the signs are, 
Min the heavens, but on the earth. In America we find 
tich the great apostle of the Unity of Art and Brotherhood 
[tling the globe with his message; in India we have the 
{t poet, Rabindranath Tagore preaching the same gospel ; 
i F far Japan one of the foremost of the Bolshevist leaders 
ton advocating cultural union between nations that 
N lasting than political treaties. 

fee oot and Art, Brotherhood in Art, and Brother- 
i ugh Art—these we must work for. Brotherhood in 
8 


Re ee inking up of the crafts with the so-called Fine 
; inking up of the Arts with each other, and the 
"p of the Arts and Crafts of all peoples. Brotherhood 
“he the spreading of the ideal of the Service of 
3 Be e Reality of the ONE LIFE and the adoration of 
AUTY, 


Alice E. Adair 
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OCTOR| 
IV. BROTHERHOOD THROUGH SCIENCE : 


By YADUNANDAN PRASAD 


THE rapid progress of Science has had a twofolg ef 
mankind. It has on the one hand annihilated space and time! fi 
thus bringing nations and races nearer together, jp a alae 
as they are separated by these fundamentals of existene| 
on the other hand it has created a new outlook on life, whit 
has taught us that all nature, be it mineral, vegetable, anini 
or human, is linked up in one web of life and its variou 
phases are expressions of one mighty brotherhood. Ith 
also taught that law reigns supreme and that there is noil 
justice in this universe. All phenomena are the expression) 
of inviolable laws and every effect has its antecedent caus 
By a close study of these laws, mankind has not only leart 


fect gl gi 


the benefit of mankind, and alas! in some cases, due totii 
instrumentality of some, who should not bear the honouti 
name of votaries of science, for the destruction of one’s fellow, 
men. But the latter course carries in its bosom its own% 
struction, and it can truly be said that the conquests of scien 
as distinguished from the conquests of war have tended 
benefit mankind. By the achievements of Science, “ mall 
inheritance has increased, his aspirations have been uplifte 
and his destiny has been ennobled,” beyond all powe 
prophecy. | 
Although art is the great unifier, Science has 
contribution towards that consummation. Perfect underst] 
ing is perfect union. Science by the flood of light it throw 
the problems of existence, by its passionless valuation © 
by its recognition of the immutability of all natural 5, 
its inductive processes of arriving at generalisations 19 ee la 
contradictions, by recognising law in outward disorder: aa 


its of 
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i ty, and above all by its recognition of the universal 
pies tt has given understanding which is union and has 
Į" A in the promulgation of Brotherhood on earth. 
fius E found out by its own methods what the Poet 
genc? Thompson discovered by intuitive methods, and put 


[oun in the following sublime words: 


All things by immortal power 
Near or far 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are, 

That thou cans’t not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 


Moreover the conquests of science are not for the 
iil mankind. The warriors of science all over the world have 
‘ommon enemies and they thus form a brotherhood in their 


light against ignorance and death both mental and physical. 
|ltey carry on a continuous and a co-ordinated campaign in 


Yadunandan Prasad 


V. SOME POETS AND BROTHERHOOD 
By James H. Cousins, D. Lit. 
I the gre 
i at eras of poetry, when the impulse to song is power- 


f Mo N the characteristics of the impulse are carried 
e song, and certainly prevail to the point of dogma. 
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OCToRa li 


Between these eras of assurance are eras of transitio i) 

a n ‘ 

cross purposes prevail in substance and metho > Whig 
3 


; ; 3 5 a 
occupation with details obscures interest in the ee Ml 
Vite 


| 
f 


concerns of life. ‘| 
We are in such an era of transition in English Poer 
to-day. A large amount of energy is being spent on qued 
of technique (verse or no verse? rhythm or no rhythm 
and there is a repugnance towards the finer idealistic ayl 
abstract qualities of thought and feeling. ‘Truth to life” iy 
demanded of the modern poet; but the truth demanded is nel 
the ver-dict (true assertion) of contemplation: it js an in} 
mediate identification of the poet with his environmen 
Theories of life are taboo; direct action is the fashinj 
i Poetry, says modern criticism, must reflect life—but it mah 
not reflect upon it. T 4 
One realises these characteristics of present-day poeta 
when one sits down to a study of it with a view to gatheria 
wisdom on such a topic as the achievement of human brothels 
hood. The human units seem solid and separate; we antiy 
among the cellular particularities of flesh and nerves, anim 
away from the great luminous generalisations of the Spirit dfs 
Humanity. From W. W. Gibson (as the single example thi] 
Space permits), in his verse-representation of English industrial 
ism and its victims, comes the subtle illusion that industrial 
ism is “life” and its facts “truth”. We are impres 
in such modern poetry with the harsh unbrotherliné) 
of that frenzy which usurps the large sanity of true i 
but we are brought no nearer the achievement of broit 
hood than whatever advance may lie in blind protes 
Spiritual timidity acquiesces in the dictum that to h 
a philosophy of life, and to act on it, is poetically ” 
dignitatem. 
__ The poets of the great eras were not timid in assert 
0 has 
ridge saw as clearly as any Vedantist the only stable b 
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protherhood, the realisation of the Divine Life in all 


|y puman d action accordingly ; and he sang : 


J lions 3P pr. 
| Tis the sublime in man, 

His noontide majesty, to know ourselves 

Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole. 

This fraternises man, this constitutes 

Our charities and bearings. But ’tis God 

Diffused through all that doth make all one whole. 

This the worst superstition, him except 

Aught to desire, Supreme Reality ! 

The plenitude and permanence of bliss! 

i! Shelley, when he asked the question, ‘‘ Can man be free 


ly woman be a slave ? ” uttered the subjective truth that the 


Man, one immortal soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all as rivers to the sea. 


5, axfmonious telationship of the groupings of humanity on the 
irit i of essential spiritual unity. All else is instability. 


James H. Cousins 


VI. BROTHERHOOD IN SOCIOLOGY 
By B. RAJAGOPALAN 


W oo 
tii a lust emerging out of the throes of an exaggerated 
the r The law of separation, which in evolution 
E. A Stage in the animal growth before individual- 
f Most spent itself and God’s plan for men is 
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rounding in the refractory human agencies which Ww 
to lead individuals along a line of self-sufficiency, th 
elusive phantasms of efficiency, science, struggle for exis M 
and natural law. It can be clearly seen, from the pei 
how individualism has always been fighting ą | 
battle, how even in the day when it was rampant, iat 
checked by Auman feelings, religion, sympathy and the idl 
For, the law which governs man is brotherhood and 
separation. 

For long, philosophers were searching for that law whi 
would thread together human beings as a genus in sociolg 
as the law of the survival of the fittest formed the basisq(det 


ste tryin \ 
rough h 


nel whi 


other philosophers had failed before, when he discovered thi 
the law of human growth was freedom. 
which we are here translating as Brotherhood. 


rob and to slay, but that educated, cultured, chiselled freed ale 
which thinks only of the social good as the greatest individ! 
good. But, even after Rousseau, individualism was shifted on 
to a higher sphere, for to Kant and to Fichte the individual st 
formed the centre of the world, and these were the leade 
of thought to a considerable number of followers. But y 
Hegel, we come to the threshold, to the realisation % “f 
doctrine that society is but the individual writ large E 
that only those acts of the individual are free that lea? E 
the community’s advance, and that the others, those inter 
= to pander to one’s lower nature only restrict the individ 
growth. 
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philosophy that has considerably affected human 
he sociological world. In the field of economics 
Jee uches man more closely than any other social science 
ict 4 men only live in the physical), co-operation, social- 
N aT unionism and the guild-system are slowly taking 
| e of individualism and “enlightened self-interest”. 
el politics, laws are getting more civilised, one instance of 
nd nefatich is that many countries have abolished capital punish- 
Jet, and are revising their penal laws, 50 as to allow of a 
whiglffifrent treatment of the so-called criminal class. a The 
iology fanchise is being extended, in spite of heavy opposition in 
asis ehard circles, to women, coloured races, and the hitherto 
advenfutmerged classes. A League of Nations is trying to bring 
eludefite Nations of the world into a big family. In citizenship, 
ihe laws of activity for the common good, social service, and 
man ilèveloping of common-sense for the good of the whole are being 
whe ily disseminated and practised in schools and colleges 


J 
i \ {tis this 


i The success of all these however is only in the future, 
ye present only comprehends them as mere possibilities 
qiicated by the history of the immediate past. But, the 


Ae 

[istay of the hope lies in the fact, that if these are held as 
` yes to-day, then, surely, they will become un fait accompli 
ividuilmorroyy, 


B. Rajagopalan 


VII, 
I WOMANHOOD’S CONTRIBUTION TO BROTHERHOOD 


By M. E. COUSINS 


fe se 
: a Brotherhood ” must not be taken literally. It is a 


stew up to express the extending consciousness of 
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unity amongst sections of people who were at a stag \ 
they could organise themselves into groups. In the ‘a Wh 
consciousness was developed only in groups of men. Shy 
hood as a conscious entity had not then been born. 

then were secondary, uneducated, unorganised. Th 
was that societies for promoting brotherhood were c 
of men only. This is most noticeably seen in the ancien 
order of Free Masonry. One also finds it in the terms of tht 
French Revolution “ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,” wher 
the “fraternity ” has excluded, ever since then, the Women ¢} tol 
the French nation from the political life of the country, lily ia 
also existing still in the “ Brotherhood ” movement in Engl A its 
which is meant only for male members. But the brotherho} snot 
which Theosophists are aiming at establishing, is bigger thar “son 
the word into which we are seeking to squeeze it. There cul, 


be no true “ brotherhood ” without “ sisterhood”. Our in 
brotherhood has to burst the bonds of its traditional mascillih har o 
ity. It will have to become “ brother-sisterhood ”—I dare if asa 
coin the word “ bristerhood,” though every reader may sill give 1 
on seeing it! 
Men seek to be brotherly to the men of other nations} 
women are seeking to be sisterly to the women of othe! 
nations, but this is not all. Men need to be brotherly to thi 
sisters of other nations, women need to be sisterly to tilf 
brothers of other nations. First these relationships musi | 
established between the men and women of the one nati% 


In India for instance, men and women need primarily to brer 
down the present barriers of sex-consciousness that prevej 
true “ bristerhood”, In this very country I know Indl? i 
men who are scared to go amongst a number of thet? y 
country-women. The Indian women are frightened to apt 
amongst men or to attend a public meeting because men”i 
there. The first necessity of world-brotherhood is to on 


a real kinship, irrespective of sex, unconscious of bod!) = 


© resil 
a 
OMpPriggl 
$ 
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+ units of one’s own race; each seeing in the other 
i ess soul. { 

li þuilding up of world-sisterhood will be less difficult than 
| wilding UP of world-brotherhood for the interests of men 
je a in things, which are separative in their very being, 
reas the interests of women are in Life, which is One. 
ancien] omen are essentially the creators, the givers, the nourishers 
a tje caretakers of life. Their dharma groups itself round birth, 
Wher! of, children, sickness, the care of the aged. They know the 
men (ln of life; they are attached to living creatures ; rather than 
ily inanimate objects; they fight against disease and death in 


=a 


sponsibility and her- power for maintaining inviolate the 
al acily of hfe, but it will surely be in preserving life from the 
Nnvages of disease and dust and war that woman will make 
te contribution to that state of universal kinship, towards the 
if ealisation of which men and women are now beginning to 
smMjstive together. 

M. E. C. 
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(lits forms. But the day of the creation of true womanhood ` 
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By WAYFARER 

ae world has come to an impasse. There was mil 
brotherhood in the world during the great war thar} Bvo 
there is to-day. It may seem strange that I assert this btl W 
believe it to be true. Jitter 
It is true there were two parties: all countries joined anit rer 
of the two parties, the neutrals had their own ideas and joinedinly f 
in thought. A magnificent spirit of unity developed in each dou 
both parties, old scores were forgotten, class distinction wal K 
laid low. In the trenches man and man fought together new, 
ate together, slept together, communed together, suffered anillas is: 
died together. That seemed a sure foundation-stone {ing 
brotherhood. [nda 
The time came when peace was talked of and a pane} krea 
if signed that could never bring peace. A paper, that, 1 ttair 
i centuries to come, (perhaps sooner) we shal! look back upate 
; th shame and heartburnings for we shall have Jearned the) tal 
the time had been a great opportunity to the so-called vito Mate 
Has it been an Opportunity altogether missed ? a 
We have not suffered enough in the war to be reads i an 
_ shake hands and be as brothers. 
x Since the signing of that paper there has been 1° pe 
e has been a condition, in many ways worse than ? 
rfare and now all the world is at loggerheads: 
s that were allies during the war are on the ve 


| 


dy 
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suffering, starvation, unemployment, crime, are rife 
iands. It will be a deadlock if we go on in the old way, 
want to go on in the old way, as is shown to-day. 

ms that a death-knell to brotherhood has sounded 
he world. A new war is beginning, a war between 
Jour, race and race. This is, in fact, a world-wide 
|, greater than the great war in one sense. The great war 
:. war for material gain and was of the earth, earthy, 
| yysica, but what shall we say of a war of colour and race? 
a war against God, it is a direct war against His plan 


| jt see 
| pougkout t 
folor and c0 


at is 
r thay yf Bvolution. | 
| Who has given any man the right to say that one race is 


ater than another, one colour superior to another? Do we 
lntremember that great Leaders as World-Teachers have come 
nly from non-white races and that, so far, no white race has 
jroduced a World-Teacher or Saviour. 
Kenya is a small district, unimportant from one point of 
yiew. The greatest Empire that the world has ever known 
od ats issued a mandate which, unless repealed, must inevitably 
e Wing about a colour warfare. Those responsible for that 
(ndate, men, blind to the New Age, have not realised that 
} treat issue is at stake. Only a few years have passed since 
intan was asking help from the coloured races to protect her 
up “war and now she openly declares that they are inferiors. 
Mal in death but not in life, good enough to die for the 
tty but inferiors otherwise. 
Whe a EY has come when a great decision has to be made. 
Ja oe for Peace and Brotherhood or for warfare 
a aa ? This question has to be faced and answered 
at the Widual; none can escape. The fact of the matter 
cs a has not yet realised that the Life of Brother- 
ife of the Spirit. Can it be that our several 
me not touched us? All teach Brotherhood, the 
ave not been able to live it. 
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The day of choice is here and now, to hel 
ward or to delay it. 

It must be that the great war brought us to 
land of realities, that this sound from Kenya i 
knell but a very solemn warning; a Warning to show 
where the aitermath of the war may lead us if we hava a 
gotten to keep our eyes fixed on the ideal with which raft 
entered the war. Only with eyes fixed on earth and al 
getting the existence of a heaven could Britain have maili 
that decision in Kenya after all her professions, promises andl! 
struggles after freedom. | 


P evolution 


fg i 


gether in tl 


I believe that it is a warning, a clarion note sounded pl 
remind us that the Day of Choice zs here. Should it be thapuould 
we disclaim brotherhood then the road leads to destruction} 
many scientists to-day are helping us along that road by usin 
their knowledge to invent that which will destroy and brings stl 
suffering, instead of working for that which will save, upliij ni h 
and aid humanity. Knowledge is sacred. Woe to those whi 
desecrate it! | 

And if so be that only a handful of people desire Peace] 
and Brotherhood, Progress and Upliftment and thereby choos} 
the Path of Spirituality and the rest of the people are nl alo 
prepared to do so, then I say, with all my heart, emphatically | all 
may the Lords of Light give us, the majority, our do 
more suffering, more pain, everything and anything tha mar 
we may learn now, that our eyes may be opened, that whe 
may know the Truth and so be qualified to help in e o 
evolution of the world and aid in the sufferings of humanity) J 
I believe that no one in his heart disclaims brotherhood, | 
the fact, that during the war we saw the spirit of unity forem i 
in men’s minds, shows us that it is there, possibly buried W | 
at is there. We know it is, for God dwelleth in the ber d 3 
man, and where God is, there is unity; only we forget a y 
_ the light is hidden by our selfish desires and almost une?” | 


= 
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self. Everything that helped to bring us together 
“the War cannot be lost, as well say that a seed is lost 
i ++ jg buried in the earth and hidden for a while. 

a. millions that have given their lives, some in death 
: F, in a living-death of suffering, cannot have been for 
No land can be free except as a land of brothers, no 
ve Te be free so long as any are slaves or so long as any are 
Ie upon as inferiors. Nay, it must be a land of people who 
J nonise the One in all the forms who count into its Brother- 


I life; who speak and act and dream as if all were one 


[inger ; all of these are part of that great family because the 
he life is in all and these are each one of His Forms. 
hoos ten the time will come when all fear will have vanished, 
-e noi allowed up by the great love that we shall feel for each 
cally (Mall, 
I For this ideal Brotherhood Campaigns ' are being started 
: countries, in Asia, America and Europe. A Campaign 
| k i Speak of Brotherhood, that will write of Brotherhood ; 
“a S will be distributed so that people may read of Brother- 
loy 2 with the great aim that the Truth of Brotherhood 
Yi noi so that with one heart and one mind, with one 
E may all make greater efforts to live the life of 
Sod. Then will the Light of Brotherhood shine 
ut the world. Brotherhood alone can save it. 


e On t f 
i he Watch-Tower” (June), pp. 242-3, and “ The Brotherhood Campaign,” 
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We believe in the Elder Brothers, the Brot 
Great White Lodge. We aspire to become some 
member of that Brotherhood, that is well; but on 
hand learns to get in touch, to stretch out to all 
guide and helper to the younger, can it hope to re 
touch the Hand of the Elder Brothers. The distance işl 
great, probably greater to most of us and only in Proportion 
the help we give others will it be meted out to us, odd 
entrance to the Sacred Portal depends on the numbers wh 


hers 0 


ach out i 


have helped and the way in which we have handed a “gy 
of cold water”. It is in the helping of others, in the atl 


making others feel as brothers, in the possession of a heal 
that will love and be at one with all life that we shall E 
bricks wherewith to build a Universal Brotherhood, th} | 
cement that we must use is love. It is for each to decitlurPr 
whether or no he will help or hinder on this great day, a dato h 
of reckoning in the world. Hoven 
A Saviour of the world is waiting to come, wanting i wit 
come because He loves so much: fies: 
| Tt 


He knows Himself in each. He can joy with the joyful, aml 
feel sorrow with the sorrowful. He is weak with the weak anif¥ncer 
strong with the strong—all are parts of Himself. Alike to Him ht} viety 
righteous and the sinful. He feels no attraction to the one, nor ERT 
repulsion from the other. He can see that in every stage the sll na 
Self is living that Life, which is Himself. He knows Himself in th krvice 
Stone, in the plant, in the truth, in the savage, as in the Saint ant, Nae | 
Sage, and He sees one Life everywhere and knows Himself that Life)” m 


ri Collection, Haridwar 
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OPENING ADDRESS’ 
OF Mr. C. JINARAJADASA 


Vice-President of the Theosophical Society 


jlvement and by her idealism and dedication, know that she 
vith us as we plan for the welfare of the Society of which 
[teis President, 
a The growth of the Theosophical Society, from its com- 
pement in 1875, is phenomenal. There is no other 
peo includes within it men and women of all faiths’ 
bi n ities, who yet are united in a dedication to human 
f aA k inspired by the unifying ideal of Brotherhood. 
k & together is not for any purpose of self-develop- 
urona] happiness, but rather that we may under- 
Be h together, what Brotherhood means as a, 
E lite of r as a practical principle to be applied to the 
Koby is $ ind. One testimony to the intrinsic truth of 
fth ~S way that, year by year, we have understood’ 
m More far-reaching ways of application. To 
ae problem of humanity becomes one of greater 
mankind, and of utmost consecration to hasten to 


Eighth 
1993, °ngress of the Federation of T.S. National Societies in Europe, 
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Tonyo 
success the Plan of God. Each nation and people is tege | 
in this work, for each people has some special Mig 
Theosophy to discover and to give. Our Theosophical, | 
comes to its final success only when all the peoples ia 
world are Theosophists and the truths of Theosophy t 
presented in hundreds of ways and forms. 

There is one aspect of the Theosophical Movement 
which I want to draw your attention. Let me here make 
distinction between the Theosophical Movement and tht seb 
Theosophical Society. Our Society is a great centre of thoughijfibert 
and effort, but our work spreads beyond the limits of thd 
Society. It will be within the experience of each of you thal \eedo 
as you understand Theosophy more fully, you are impelled i 

go out of yourself to serve mankind. | 


Society has meant that Theosophists have engaged in manji 


lines of activity which are outside the strict limits of th 


ideals, to explain the hidden meaning in symbolism, to lit 
political thought with spiritual conceptions, and in many othe et 
ways which I need not mention. Our work as individu 
Theosophists has been to ¢heosophise activity after activi 
which men do not ordinarily consider as allied to spiritual i 
But to us no activity is a real and true activity, unless tht), 
it there shines the light of dedication, and unless it is definite 
linked, as a part, to the development of the Great Plan: | 
call the Theosophical Movement that forward movem? 
Humanity towards Idealism, fostered by Theosophists £% 
tion after generation, who work in every type ° acl! 
mental, moral and social. a Cl 

As an international body, which is unsectarian in its 
stitution, our Society cannot, without infringing the too 
members, proclaim any dogma as obligatory upon all to b : 


H 
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xception is the belief in Brotherhood as the funda- 
[rg] basis of mankind. We cannot, as a Society, commit 
fl members even to a belief in Reincarnation and Karma; 
i he 5 can We proclaim as a Theosophical dogma the 
‘agence of the Masters of the Wisdom. While from the 
Kns we have had a definite body of teaching, which is to 
“nd in our Theosophical literature, the Theosophical 


ing the 9 © 


ifs! within the ranks of the Society pupils of these Masters, 
h new that they can best help the Theosophical Movement by 
to inking under the direction of such pupils. The Theosophical 
lL. a make any declaration as to who the Masters 
Wi a are Their pupils. Each individual member must 
a matter for himself out of his own judgment. 
aie have you note how, from the commencement 
le ily ee all those who have served the Society most 
Wier a. been profound believers in the existence of the 
dk © 1n a definite Theosophical philosophy as ultimate 
'S Important to remember this, especially in view of 
A ae of an old misunderstanding that those who 
oF silos Asters of the Wisdom and are working 
one x “etinite teachers, are aiming at dominating the 
lieve imposing their will upon members who do not 
Vo oa let me point out what probably is not known 
Ee - When the Society was begun, there were 


€cur 
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several grades in it. There were three Sections of th 
The first—or highest—Section was composed of th 
of the Wisdom alone. At the beginning, 
admitted to the second Section, and an appli 
only to the third Section and only to it 


of his life, he could be passed on to be a member of the Secon} jm 
Section. From the beginning, then, the Society’s chab 
workers recognised the existence of the Masters, and that 
great founder, H.P.B., was Their mouthpiece. 


Colonel Olcott. 


raised the cry of occult domination of the Society, and Hats 


H.P.B. and the Colonel acquiesced for the time, and yes 


Society’s development was managed without any referencel 
the wishes of the Masters. j 


Jing o 
teal force. For its real force from the beginning has alwajtine 


Leaders of the Society. She saw that unless an esoteric ba 
underlay the active Theosophist’s life, and unless such a bast i 
was recognised by an appreciable number of members," 
Society would become merely like any other philanthio 
body, working for Women’s Suffrage, the protection | & 


Esoteric School of Theosophy. 
All who know the history of this time, kno 


_ that the affairs of the Society, which must be manage 
General Council, might be secretly controlled by E 
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embers, who would be in no way responsible to the 

large. He was adverse to any zmperium in imperio. 

ly after a great deal of difficulty that H.P.B. obtained 
consent to the establishment of the E.S.T. Indeed, 
fje crisis was $0 great that the Master K.H., in August, 1888, 
a menl jety wrote to Colonel Olcott on the matter, in a letter which 
ished as Letter XIX in the little book, Zetters 


Ji have publ 


seco jon the Masters of the Wisdom, The Master there definitely 


dys down that there are two aspects of the Theosophical 
Movement—the Ezoteric which is to be under the direction of 


Wiquote you His words : 


| Inthe adjustment of this European business, you will have two 
ings to consider—the external and administrative, and the internal 
ed psychical. Keep the former under your control, and that of your 
ind {Hmst prudent associates jointly ; leave the latter to her. You are left 
cenel devise the practical details with your usual ingenuity. Only be 

ertu, l say, to discriminate, when some emergent interference of 
{ës in practical affairs is referred to you on appeal, between that 
qftich is merely exoteric in origin and effects, and that which, begin- 
Jms on the practical, tends to beget consequences on the spiritual 
» As to the former, you are the best judge; as to the latter, she. 


i Ever since the formation of the E.S.T. most of the work 
7 been of the greatest service to the T.S. has been given 
~ y members of the E.S.T. who have looked upon the 
| Eo not as a mere philanthropic association but as a definite 
| : el into which spiritual force was béing poured by 
I Eo Brothers of Humanity. While no member who 
W cia a occult ideas or in occult direction must claim any 
Piieshie in the affairs of the Society because of his 
HF host p- a an occult body, nevertheless it is the fact that 
mea mA ers have been those who have taken Theosophy 
1H Sey ae call to tread a path of renunciation to find the 
WI ldo ee Humanity. 
Te believe intend in the least to say that no one who does 
{| ~ m the existence of the Masters cannot be a good 
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TOR 
worker for the Society; indeed he can, and the Theosoph \ ‘ 
Society is large enough to include within its ranks ally ig 
will work for human welfare. But, on the other h 
no disparagement to such a member to say that, 
work is beautiful and ennobling, he is not effect; 
fullest extent, till he commits himself to occult philo 
to the search for the Masters. | 
I do not think that, because the best workers in the Societ lii 
believe that they are working under definite guidance; in ths 
Service which they offer to the Society, therefore they wi} 
i dominate the Society. The Society has a democratic Consti 
tion, and the majority direct the policy, both in each Nation 
any: Society and in the T.S. as a whole. Speaking as one wht 
r before my membership in the Society, knew of the existent} 
of the Masters and was dedicated to Their service, I can sy 
that during all the years of my service to the Society, thea} 
has been no thought of directing its affairs. I have been af 
exponent of Theosophy, and I have been content to serve tH 
Society in that capacity, and, if now I am its Vice-Presidet} 
a it is the result of events which are outside my control. o 
: behalf of thousands throughout the Theosophical Society in! i 
many lands, who believe in the Masters as I do, I haves 
hesitation whatsoever in affirming that our membership in th) 
Society is only to serve the Society, and, if any other group ti 
members can strengthen the work of the Society and bringi | 
it a greater effectiveness, we shall ourselves be the firsti] 
give them every support that lies in our power, aS soon | 
_ they give proof of their effectiveness. 
We have met together to discuss the methods of givi a 
; Theosophy to all the millions who still need it, and oi Ao 
= make our dominating theme during this Congress the se 
for Truth and how to give it to others, then surely not añ d 
will pass but that the spirit of compassion and encouraét 
e Elder Brothers ai the Race will brood over # = 


| 


and, id yl 
while } aw 
1ve to bil eric 


Sophy ani} f 


| 


f a 
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_ They founded the Society in order that They 
Themselves to a suffering world. If only we will 
er that world first, and our own personal affairs 
then not only shall we become more effective in 
T ile vie for the Society, but we shall also find that, as we serve 
hy al society in the name of a great Ideal, there is flowing 

mugh our service the Service of an Elder Brother who is 
alig His light and love and strength to His younger brothers 


iit give 
yt ener 
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“ae importance of the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting | 
the Theosophical Society lay in the fact that the Raster 
philosopher and artist, Mr. Jinarajadasa, the Vice-Presideni {" 
the T.S., from Adyar, India, presided. Ig 
scientist represents in the Theosophical Society the artin 
element, the element of beauty. R | 

To see him is practically to know him, for it is to of 
him; that serenity, that wise tranquillity, together with a qui) 
distinction which are his characteristics, we, in our nemi 
hurry-scurry Europe meet and know very exceptionally. Hoy, 
entirely different such a quiet Eastern philosopher, full 
inner balance, is to our—mostly nervy —Western famous meti, 
One feels behind his high wisdom, seemingly untufflely 
fount of inner concentration, the ancient’culture of ages: f 

That afternoon the subject was Brotherhood, the grey 
Brotherhood-Campaign that is being started ` mh 
Mr. Jinarajadasa introduced the subject. In a very melodie) 
gentle, quiet voice he said: Before everything, the world wat) 
Brotherhood. When once that is there, all the rest i 
needs follow. Everywhere, in all spheres, also among ` 
people, the idea of the Brotherhood of all men ought Fae 
spread. It is a pity that so very few good lectures 
available. Training classes for lecturers ought to be fort 
as they exist already in India, where summer-sch00 
held for that purpose. It is not necessary tha! 


3 Translation of an Address, published in De Telegraaf by Henri Br 1 


orel, Sn 
923: 
the Annual Meeting of the T.S. in Amsterdam, by the Vice-President, ; 


~ ea 
iS 
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should tell anything new—for he addéd smiling, 
nothing new in the world—but if they bring a full 
n of the idea of Brotherhood to the hearts of men, 
have done enough. We must not think that one 
Kite old and learned for that. Jesus spoke of the wisdom 
fai we learn from the lips of babes. He who understands 
froiherhood is also on the way to understand art and beauty. 
| Brotherhood must also be extended to the criminal, whom 
[ook on as our younger brother, and to the animals as well, 
Ste stl younger brothers. Penal reform is a form of applying 
totherhood. In England a Brotherhood-Campaign is now 
“Mng started, in India as well; and it has been told us how 
oherhood has to be applied in all the great problems of 
ie on the League of Nations as well as in the lessening of 
de suffering of the criminal. A radical reform must be 
ne mght about in education. It is not important to give the 
sud as much knowledge of facts as possible, but it is 


aportant to train his character. The young Krishnamurti 


Top they 


Only by the feeling of Brotherhood can Europe's needs 
ff eloed, can capital and labour be brought together, can foe 
Buse ned into friend. Not by political rights; though such 
oof 88 are important, but the only thing that matters is, to 
| light into the life ofsthose who suffer and are in dark- 
© are all brothers, because, in our innermost being, 
lk a gue: With an extraordinarily beautiful voice 
I, ean finished his address by reciting the prayer 
Fingpir a that Dr. Annie Besant has written down as 
“| ation for this Brotherbood-Campaign: 


JE are 


2 Hidden Life, vibrant in every atom ; 
0 idden Light, shining in every creature; 
idden Love, embracing all in Oneness ; 
ay each, who feels himself as one with Thee, 
now he is therefore one with every other. 
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After that, some members of the T.S. in Hollang 
also Mr. Bienfait, who pointed out that Holland ee Ro 
Brotherhood-Federation with forty-five federating Socie 
members, and an official organ, “ Brotherhood,” and that F H 
Societies also work for anti-vivisection and the protecti i) jan 
animals, as well as for penal reform. tong! 


TRACES OF SPIRITUAL AWAKENING IN Europ,: 


After the public part of the Congress of the Theosophi 4 
Society was finished, I had an interview with Mr. Jinarajadimuty 
J began by telling him how very often I had written about ht 


ought to be: ?Art pour P Humanité. 

thing that is kept out of our daily life, for Life in itself is? om 
Art; but artists should acquire a higher understanding tela 
nowadays of the realisation of Art in Life. Religion—™ 
great emphasis he added: not the formal religion but ther 
religion of humanity—and Art are inseparable, every t , 
artist is religious. 


by the Hindi “bhakti,” religious devotion. This is "° mt 


; tertile | 
realised in the West: art here is without its innet Te 


being. 


1 An Interview with Mr. Jinarajadasa. 
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sked him what he thought about Der Untergang des 
I j io A if he, as some peopie in Europe do, thought 
n a old Europe is going to her destruction. 
| Fe awer to this question corresponded to what 
bene has already said in many pamphlets and in his book 
hy i jife-wisdom La Possession du Monde. Very soon there 
old come, not an economical or political but first of all, a 
liu change; without that Europe will go to destruction 
; did ancient Rome. It is absolutely necessary to simplify 
ca » In Europe they confuse happiness with amusement and 
slot. Nowhere is there such a high standard of spend- 
bout hiv as in Europe. Competition, this struggle for life, to earn 
Jey, money and money again is all that Europe has as its 
lwr ideal: to spend as much as possible on things that are 


of sagt 
4 


E! 


e inte the inner life, he said, that is the only way to get 
ji of this impasse, but, first of all, spiritual organising is 
ot exifetded, 
| The League of Nations is a splendid phenomenon, he 
to bef, but only something good can be born from it, when 
isqomatists no longer govern it, and cease talking about 
ng tical tights, as they are doing at the moment. They talk 
Bue “rights,” but in the first place they should speak 
o humanity. If, beginning with the individual, 
a awakening does not come, they will go on in the 
hich at and war will follow war. The ordinary diplomacy 
T pn governs all policy has shown a great lack of 
Ay È pe on this point. This League of Nations is only 
AU be a white Nations, and this fact is its doom. There 
K T aa League of Nations until all coloured Nations 
X ee tt, and until the finest and noblest spirits 
face: Nations lead; not necessarily diplomatists by 
» who Possibly lack a deeply human inner culture, 


Mw 
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OC Top 4 
Europe has to choose between total destruction 
ancient Rome, and a spiritual awakening ; there is nonet 
way. Unless the League of Nations is entirely re-organ i | 
suggested, nothing will result from it. It ig aha 
necessary for every Nation to lessen the speed of Te, “i 
to cease from the insane spending of so much money on E 
utterly worthless for the welfare of Humanity. When a d 
a wise, serene man from the East like Mr. Jinarājadāsa af 
hear him speak quietly, sitting in perfect repose, a sphere| 
serenity surrounding him, we feel how utterly ridiculous isa 
nerve-racking speed of living. While he was speaking aby} 
unnecessary expenditure I remembered how once Irela 
article from his pen in The Herald of the Star on the endiyi 
exaggerated series of toilet and other knick-knacks he oncesilite ( 


| 


exposed in London shops. What a throwing away of capii (ons: 


Abendlandes-pessimists, on the contrary, he discerns tracesi 
spiritual awakening everywhere in Europe. He told us that 
had had an interview, some time ago, with Mussolini and foul 
with great joy, that the idea that he (Mussolini) was work 
for was that duty should take the first place and rights a sech in 
place, and that this was his idea for the regeneration of | 
people. 4 
About Gandhi (of whom Romain Rolland wrote, 50 full, 

enthusiasm, in the new magazine Europe some time 
_ Mr. Jinarajadasa did not speak with much sympathy. 
_ recognised the purity of his motives and the great love i 
heart, but he said that in his opinion Gandhi had done ê 
_ dangerous thing by consciously or unconsciously arousi® 

_ hate of the Indian Nation against England. For it can P 
= be hate that will help the world, but Brotherhood. 
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A MORAL PROBLEM 


By MARGARETE MIKLAU, M.A. 


vital problem confronting the world in this period of 
gÀ reconstruction, “ Die Gotterdimmerung, the Twilight of 
ait Gods and of the Kings,” as Charles Sarolea, Belgian 
M(msul in Edinburgh and professor in the University of 
so tions, is the conflict of ideals. This has resulted in what 
ng dlProfessor Jay William Hudson in the Zruths We Live By 


jals “moral scepticism ”. The old moral standards have been 


S Nowhere is the conflict of ideals so patent as in the field 
| Metnational relations. That things cannot go on as they 
i... . but there is no unanimity of opinion as to what 
thin no be pursued in order to remedy existing condit- 
a © question before the powers of the world is: can 
av the present international conflicts by entering into 
ip onal federation, or is it probable that they will 
ka ees if we continue as independent nations each 
be a ideals without reference to those of other nations? 
j tintaini plan of each nation for itself, as well as of the plan 

‘on mg a balance of power by the alliance of several i 
O offset the power of another group similarly united, 
Mmadequate, We have only to read the history | 


Sy 
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of the past in order to find ample testimony to the 
“each nation for itself’? has been the cause of So 
greatest social evils. 

The same is true of the present. We need not it 
reminded that the recent war was the outcome of this doctri f 
of “each nation for itself”. It is true that there a 
Entente and an Alliance, but what was their purpose? Merl 
to ensure the safety within each by maintaining a balance 
power. Each nation was purely individualistic in its ideals} 
When power became overbalanced, war resulted, | 

We who experienced the effects of that war need ul 
to have brought to our minds the fact that it took 


fact tha. aif 
me of tel 


the best men first, those in the prime of life, the strongest, thel 
ones who in the light of eugenics are needed to perpetuate the best ith 
the nation; that it necessitated the raising of taxes and loans to meal 
the enormous expenses incurred; that city and state improvemeniiiliic 
were halted ; that trade was greatly disturbed thereby; that pricali is 
went soaring; that labour troubles resulted, leaving out of considerei 
tion the cruelties, privations, hardships, and heartbreaks endured. feeling 


War is the natural outcome of individualism among nation, 
even though self-defence is the pretext on which it is begu 
—frank avowal of the desire to extend a boundary 0 Wom 
accumulate wealth being no longer an acceptable excuse 4 , 
international ethics. polut 
Short-sighted people saw in the signing of the Peat kis 
Treaty a settling of the difficulties, but internal and interj 
ional troubles have continued uninterruptedly since, and W 
continue until the cause, of which the war was but “i 
expression, has been removed. The problems which "i 
making themselves felt before the war are reappearing nh 
that the great conflict is over—in fact, some of them sed ly 
be appearing in a greatly exaggerated form. Cae 
What is the cause of these international dissensions: 
fact is that modern inventions have brought nations into 


close communication and so quickly, if we compare the 
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Berl a : 

E that y jme elapsing since the invention of the steamboat, with the 

w e sweeP of time from the beginning of history down to 
tf hd yention, that there has not been sufficient time to get 

o the new conditions. As James Harvey Robinson 

nd in the Making : 


_ there are more numerous, deeper and wider reaching 
between the world of to-day and that of a hundred, or even 
go, than have developed in any corresponding lapse of 
' ince the beginning of civilisation. 


ime 
|onmercial intercourse and increased interdependence. These 
dol ions with different ideals have been thrown into close 


yey ; : ; 
mentiitfication to awaken national consciousness. For this reason 
price 


d, filings of the rulers of the nations of the world have come 


a time and training for mankind to become adjusted to the 

T international consciousness, just as it took time for it to 

| we adjusted to national consciousness. 

oan consciousness is to be the next step in the 
hits c u Progress, which J. Arthur Thompson discusses 

tl ontrol of Life. He defines progress as 


a ; 

H meae alanced movement of a social whole toward fuller 
- /€ supreme value (the true, the beautiful, the good) in 

icn increasingly realise the fundamental, physical and 

itions of stability and persistence, and in lives which 


b ewards in themselves, individually and socially. 
pi Dro 

4 lem, therefore, is to find 

thg, CONGiti 

c ons 
al Pre-condition 
live 9 

lives 
ff W I i S . . ` . 

lally, hich are Increasingly rewards in themselves, individually 


which realise the fundamental physical and 
s of stability and persistence, 
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History shows that this will not be accomplished p | 
a s 9 Y ea fa 
nation for itself nor by the maintenance of a balance of powe fit 
There must be some sort of League of Nations ip white 
international consciousness can be developed, in whut yi ; 
international conflict of thoughts, wills, and feelings will : 
integrated. Organisation is felt to be necessary by nearly gl 
the statesmen at the present time, but the question igs te 
what principles must a League of Nations conform in order tfoemb 
make it possible for a nation to become a member of it witholle c! 
sacrificing (1) the individuals in it, and (2) the nation bis 
characteristics which each nation has so laboriously develope i P, 
during the past? i 
In order to find a solution of the problem, let us first sase 
whether science has not some light to throw on it, and theine fr 
whether there are any examples of a successful inter-ai 
organisation which embodies the principles provided bjt 


scientific study. George Thomas White Patrick in Tite sa 


and inquires whether it would not be well for it to direct th 
attention to the problem of preventing war. He suggests thai 
‘such a study lies in the field of biology, psychology, sociol" 4 
and education. k 

It will be well to study the psychological proce} 
by which nationality is built up, and in the light of i | 
ascertain, if we can, the best method of building uP int 
nationality. J 

The old idea that society is made up of a nuni ; 
individuals, each separated from the other and independ J i 
every other, is a fallacy which a careful study ° 
psychology has pointed out. The individual is thr? 
least—father, mother, and child. The unit of society 
the isolated individual, but the threefold one. Such 4 
fold individual is not a spontaneous creation, put is the 


EEE ’'Sr 
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| g line of development. S. F. Shaler in The Indi- 

k. traced this process, beginning with the physical, 
[r James Harvey Robinson in The Mind in the Making has 
| Í his mental growth. 

Fi the threefold individual is not fulfilling his purpose 
hen he remains within the family and does not reach out to 
er families. The more experiences he has with the 
der embers of other families in such institutions as the school, 
thou church, the occupational group, the state, the greater will 
his usefulness, the more civilised he will become. Miss 


hal 


We find the true man only through group organisation. The 
entialities of the individual remain potentialities until they are 
“hased in group life. Man discovers his true nature, gains his 
i freedom only through the group. Group organisation must be 
ji new method of politics because the modes by which the 
t-laividual can be brought forth and made effective are the modes of 
ed Hyinttcal politics. (Page 6.) 


1 Tite says further (page 7): 


Democracy . . . is the bringing forth of the collective will, 
_ which every single being must contribute the whole of his 
Hi i life, as one which every single being must express the whole 
pe one point. Thus the essence of democracy is creating. The 
ique of democracy is group organisation. 


jolo™ sees in the group process 


i can Secret of collective life ; it is the key to democracy, it is the 
Ailitical nee tor every individual to learn, it is our chief hope for the 
J .,' S Social, the international life of the future. (Page 23.) 


ie develops the idea of group organisation as follows : 
fton of a collective idea is produced by (1) the full contrib- 
Ye to Pang e mber, and (2) an eagerness for what others 
a ‘ne The result is the collective thought, a synthesis 
a é collective idea. In his discussion of dialectic in 
ing the nea Wallas enumerates among the advantages 
wees est means of discovering new truths. This 
ie ee action is the social process. 
Ding, but A mess of evolution. Social progress is, to be sure, 
; pting means always that the fresh unity becomes 
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the pole of fresh difference leading to again new unities whic 


broader and broader fields of activity. (The New Stat h Teej 


€, page 35) 


Progress depends upon the similarity which we achi 
i 


We attain unity only through variety. Difference, 


integrated i i 
ciati | 
an ay 


used in the sense of antagonisms, must be 
annihilated, nor absorbed. The object of every asso 
with others should be to bring out a bigger thought th 
one alone could contribute. 

The group process, if carried to its ideal conclusilklow 
would probably provide the disinterested third party, Hiapor 
Recommender, which William Ernest Hocking disomy ' 
in Human Nature and Its Remaking. The integrated idąține. 
which is the result of group thinking, would fulfill ltr 
requirements for the ideal Recommender. | 

He must be no member of society, either in its capacity asiahWha 
pressing ideals or in its capacity as receiving and using them. | 
would nevertheless have to know human nature to the bottom, ai 
the necessities of social order. He would have to understand 4 


parties, all social conflicts, and all occupations, and yet particip 
in none of them. f 
the “i 


The “professional Re-commender ” of whom Hocking wiii 
was, no doubt, one who recognised and used the integral 
ideal. This integrated ideal is what makes it possible for soci 
to comply with what he calls “the postulate of ident, | 
ideals”; “What others wish me to be must be identi) 
with what I myself wish to be.” 


the genuine feeling with—the true, vital, balanced SYMP" tira 
In order to feel this sympathy we must live the grouP li h 

3. The collective will: in the group also arises the K e 
will which is the creative will. We must create the c™ | 
will with our neighbours and fellow-workers. The eS* 
democracy is the creating of the collective will. 


The will to will the common will is the core, 
centre of that large, still larger, ever larger life which W° 


E A to call democracy. (The New State, page 49.) 
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e collective idea, feeling, and will are born with- 


| st a th eas EIN 
ocess, SO, too, is the individual born within it. 


she social Pr cas 
relation of the individual to society is not action and 
afinite interactions by which both individual and society 


Jie forever 
Freedom is the identifying of the individual will with the 
_ When we are the group in thought, feeling, and 
j we are free. They are free who win freedom through 


lusindplowsbt 
ij 
y, thapostant. 


| The group is not a crowd, the actions of which are based 
ji emotion which often deadens thought, nor a mob in which 


“comfort” of fellowship is felt, nor yet numbers with 
gerent purposes. Association in the past has been mostly 
e association, but conscious evolution means giving less 
b place to herd instinct and more and more to group, 
Eo. therefore, now that association is so rapidly in- 
Eo It is necessary for us to provide for its becoming 
d Pinstead of crowd association. 
I. a depends on our capacity for geniune co- 
ona aM the old idea of evolution as the struggle for ex- 
eet e survival of the fittest is no longer tenable. 
tual et who “survives” is really the outcome of 
- Robinson pointed out how dependent on the 
oe Biologists tell us that “ mutual aid” has been a 
diss) , 10 evolution, and that species which attained the 
tous ponent in the practice thereof, was the most 
_ ~~ Prosperous. 
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“ The progress of society is measured by its Dower | 
into a living, generating whole its self-yielding dj 3 
We think now of the survival of the group rather 
individual. In order that the group may survive, the stro 
members of it must not crush the weaker ones, bit 
cherish them. Then the spiritual and social force of the A i 
will be of far greater strength, being an organised group val i 
greater solidarity and strength, than a crowd of strong me k 
Progress also implies that the created thing is always bein 4 
left behind, therefore our institutions must not be rigid, if the ion 
would express the life of the people. | 

Miss Follett’s book may be summed up in her ¢l 
paragraph of Chapter XIII. 


fferengy 


i 


than of t ‘ 


‘aint 
p 
E terde 


group made by the integration of the thoughts, wills, and 4 
ings of the organised groups in ever ascending scale, ae 
neighbourhood, the district, the city, the state, the nation, aink 
the world groups. Just as the individual is greater in ust | 
ness, and more truly a civilised man the more relation} 
has with other multiple individuals in organised grout i 
also, the group finds its greatest expression, its greatest U if aa 
ness, only as it reaches out to other groups. These re | 
: groups in turn must attain their greatest usefulness by a k 
= out to other similar groups, and so on until the nal 


ae 
Tea 
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iby the law of interpenetration and by the representation 
e itiple man. The end of labour troubles will come when 
itl and labour are made into one group. The end of war 
rng ome when the nations of the earth are made into one 
mised GEOUD.- 
ao international relations must be founded on the 
y wij ation of an actual community of nations. An international 
5 men pganisation must not be formed merely for the protection of 
bein ach individual nation, nor to preserve its rights. Genuine 
É the Bon can only be brought about by interdependence. When 
mions give up their sovereignty they will be freer than ever, 
st as the individual finds the greatest freedom when his will 
identified with the will of the whole. International law 
ocranlst, therefore, be based on nations as members of society and 
a at on individual nations regarded as sovereign powers. A 
lis vereign nation is as unthinkable as an isolated individual. 
ie International organisation of the nations of the world into 
) std actual community affords the only solution to the problem 
vftinternational conflict. The new and true sovereignty must 
ri i) defined as interdependence, made up, at the same time, of 
> wf dependence which is the result of the interdependence of 
ort” Members, and of the interdependence which looks out to 
| interdependences,. 
Such Sovereignty would result : 
he 4 In the abolition of neutral nations. Every nation 
aba member of the League of Nations or it will not be a 
hs € world community expressing the composite thought, 
|" feeling of all, 
a puetiatic relations will greatly change. There 
i urther need for diplomatic deception if all are 


TS 9 mie 
a Ë the same community instead of, as now, members 
Oups, 


(3) One 
Whole of 


Uni ga 
Neeg Í hemu 


= 


Losin 


nation can not injure another without injuring 
Society, because the injury is to the community, 
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which in an international organisation will include the 
: ai 
of society. Hoke, 


(4) There will be no further thought of Se ji 
power, because it is opposed to the idea of interpenetrat Ce y 
a unified community. We must have diversity, not cont 
competing, fighting, and balancing, but unification. Co-operati 
—organised co-operation is to be the basis of internati, 
relations in the future. There must be a correlation | 
interests, the development of international ethics, the creatin 


V 
io, i) 
inual 


a full responsibility of every nation for the welfare of on 
other nation. Concession and compromise will noth 

adequate as the basis of an international agreement. Treatig 
will not do for such a basis. The only true basis will bef 


loyalty will mean a patriotism that is not complete whera 
member of a national group works with all his heart for kin 
nation alone, but a patriotism that is only complete when hy i 
also working so that his nation may take its place wort: ; 
and helpfully among the other nations of the world. 
As to the importance of an international league as a pet 
plan, peace cannot be an end in itself. It will come aik 
naturally when the conflicting wills are integrated, when oe 
have been joined so that they have become the wi Id ji 
whole. When ideas and interests compete, We- have “i 
when they join, we have peace. In the family it 1$ 1415 Wh 
to have “ war” by each member’s asserting his “ a ih 
it is to preserve peace by an integration of wills. The a } 
which can reach an integration of wills—not one in whie i | 
member silently and stubbornly adheres to his own Bi, 
however—is one in which the individuals have rA 08h 
practice in integration. The same is true of the neighbo 
‘It takes tact to remain on good terms with all of the ® oe 


ae 


>E 
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A fighting between nations is the easy way out in a con- 
Ny f wills. To keep the peace is far harder, and requires 

t fort. Peace is far from the stagnation, which some 
its el have us believe. Maintaining the conditions which 
nul serve peace is a strenuous work, and will engage all 
ca at faculties and talents, require our highest efficiency. 
ating is not by any means the only “ punching bag ” whereon 
ion ¢ strengthen our mental and emotional natures. The preserv- 

alg of international agreement, for which trained minds and 
ijwiplined characters are necessary, will tax to the utmost the 


Dee laoreet 


WOM ithe conviction of unity, Coe Heche eee 
aTa ee 
ough on stone of the New State. proceset. Tommpnive a BS tas 
| The above principles based on social psychology are those 
“which the League of Nations must be built. A lasting 
a will not spring into being, full-fledged, but will be the 
mt ofa gradual growth as the nations learn better and better 
| ‘lo integrate their thoughts, wills, and feelings. It will 
a never Teach perfection. If in time it does, owing to 
i, E which humanity has made in its school, there will 
3 a need for it, and a far better institution will be 
nA a a it. In the meantime the way to form a lasting 
The boa 0 talk about it only, but to learn to do it by doing it. 
ere A to prepare for the international interdepend- 
Mis ‘inc for the training of the multiple individual 
Ny vu ie highest expression in the world community, 
T a € 1n the smaller groups. The training for such 
and it an cannot be begun too early in the life of the 
à k d continue every hour of every day through- 

2 H can use the principles presented by group 
TOA o lect must be to train the child to fit into’ 
_ Ommunity, to work with others, not by himself, 
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This can be done by the use of the group method. Gh 
can be encouraged to make his contribution to the rec A 
and be anxious to hear what every other child hag A sy i 
that the result may be a better thought than each one hy 
could have created. Collective thinking can be taught thea 
group recitation. Ios 
Difficulties in discipline can be met, or rather, will act 8 
themselves by the use of the group. A good example of thy tn 
is the experience of the teacher of a sixth year class, Gut 


has an especially trying class made up almost entirely of boy C 
several of whom were retarded. Owing to unfortunate cireun t 


the longest seemed to have brought out a vindictive spirit} 
them, although there did not seem to be any innate meanne} 


finding and the attitude of having to fight for their tif, 
When a feeling of fellowship had supplanted this comba ) 
spirit, by means of group recitations, group study, and é',, 
activities whenever possible, there was still a disposition) 
exchange side remarks—though these had lost theit form 
unfriendly tone toward one another—especially when I: 
were interested in the subject under discussion, and T , 
remarks were not always so “aside” as they might "R 
been, and the lesson was often halted until peace was rest 
The teacher came to dread the science and civics poh 
which were conducted as conferences, and during wt 
enthusiasm reached its height, and she brought the matt fe 
at the Good Citizenship Club which the class had ort a 
named, and conducted, pointing out how their interes» Pet 
being a good thing, was not resulting in collective choue 
it should, but in the loss of time instead. The Club ‘4 4 
to consider the matter, and to find the remedy if poss? A 
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ae interesting to see with what earnestness the 
W ct was discussed, and to watch the process of integration 
p Prize greatest offenders were the ones who had most 
One suggested that the one who did not interrupt the 
“all week should be given a half hour off on Friday. 
gs objected to on the ground that it was bribery and 


of thi a out of turn, and that the list be presented to 
to Club for action at the following meeting. One boy 
oun asking, “ How would you like to be the one who 
k io take the names ? ” So this was decided to be too much 
1 the e“tattling ”. And so the discussion went on with the result 
int damotion was duly passed that each pupil keep his own re- 
nne lend pass the record in at the close of the day. No miracle 
is wrought, and we cannot record that the habit of months 
cured in one day, but there was an appreciable diminution 
imise during conferences, and the whispering at other times 
Ayia silence was necessary showed marked lessening. 
ve a few weeks’ collection of the autographic records 
ins failures to consider the welfare of the group above indi- 
Bee ton, the slips of paper were returned. The 
Bc ee for “ got across ”—there was great surprise 
hs ol as to the number of slips, but these, being 
is ia fect were not to be repudiated. But far 
b he ae Š that group of children than the mere fact 
Ma ot the class was improved thereby, is the fact 
Kihe TN S made to feel his responsibility for the welfare 
E fo, fe a that he had a part in the legislation which 
etterment of the conditions under which it 


a Collective thought and collective will were used for 
aDpiness, 


1 Ung ¢ Poetics, dramatics, and music will also help in 
DE dren for the neighbourhood, community, national, 
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and international life. Group activities teach sol 
sponsibility, and initiative. 

Not only during childhood but also during adult lif 
the training for democracy go on. Adult education must ne} 
an assimilation of new ideas. Because of the constant t : 
gress of life, it is necessary to adjust ourselves constan 
the changing conditions. The growing demand for Univer j 
Extension courses shows that the public is beginning to rey s 
nise this fact. School Centres and Community Centres ca". 
made the training ground for democracy, also. | 

We have outlined the principles of group organisation, af 
have endeavoured to apply them in working out principles 
which a Federation of Nations should be built. It remainsie ha 


idari het 


world has used any of these principles and has ever approach 
the conditions necessary for the ideal League of Nations. 

Many see in the United States of America the neat 
approach to a successful League of Nations. Internatio 
leagues in the past were always accomplished by force, byi Fr 


gradually grew into a nation after many years of integr j ; 
of thought and will. It has not by any means reached "E 
nationality, but this is being worked out. When party a Uh 
have been replaced by group organisation, improveme? bee 
likely to come about. The United States is in the pi fs" 
becoming, just as is the rest of society as well as the ind k 
Let us examine the results of this experiment ge i 
tion. Professor Sarolea says : 


nea r ; arti 
nA For one hundred and thirty years America was Set cunin | 


a dedicated to a political experiment untried in any ot 
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_ She has overcome obstacles which elsewhere could 
e eer overcome. She had not to contend against reactionary 
e or against vested interests . . . She was able to start 
ate. And now in the fulness of time, Europe, taught 
bee tragic but purifying ordeal, is at last ready to benefit by 
: f imerican experiment. 
4 To Europe the League may be only an abstract theory. To 
inking American it is a living inspiration, and a concrete 
n order to bring about a League, European nations will 
o radical changes in the methods of their government, 
ry texture of their thought. They will have to break with 


tions, 
clean sl 


li consecrated for the work which is to receive its consummation 
fhe coming generation. 


America has been the most consistent, the most genuine, as 
ihe has been the most successful, democratic experiment that has 
ret been attempted. 


In an incredibly short space of years the alien becomes the 
tizen, the Jew loses the badge of servitude, the Russian, and the 
fil, the Hungarian and the Serbian forget their hereditary fueds and 
neat merged in a larger citizenship. In the old world nations seem to 

hve lost the power of assimilating peoples of other origin. Neither 
natiogzmans nor Russians nor Austrians in a hundred years were able 
pasimilate the Poles. The English cannot assimilate the Irish or 
č French-Canadians. On the contrary in a few years the spirit of 
ane assimilates men of every race and language, it assimilates 

o every religion and no religion. It transforms and transfigures 
r almost defies the laws of biology and ethnology, and 
e gente a new physical type. Surely here again we are 
Hene] w at I would call a moral miracle, here again there 
loy. Se r never happened before on such a scale in all human 
Ftc of pace y never in the entire annals of the human race has the 
y o treedom and generosity been so gloriously revealed. 


TE federa] k No casuistry and no oratory can disguise the fact that 
pact betwee ention from which the United States was born was a 
4 United State free and sovereign states. . . . At the beginning 
“Enmon Rae was a diversity and not a unity. To-day a century 

ealth itical existence has integrated the diversity into one 
as a sf and grammar itself, by using the words United 
| YY into ngular noun, has sanctioned the transformation of this 
qe ne compact unit. 


| Mss Follett ag 
From 

Hones to 1861 the idea of a divided sovereignty—that the 
ent sta as a voluntary agreement between free sovereign and 
gk es, that authority was “divided” between nation 


rees with the last paragraph : 
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OC TO 
and states—dictated the history of the United States. h \ 
was fought to settle this question. The two ideas of feq © War of jy, 
to a death grapple in our Civil War and the true doctri eralism Cans 
The war decided that the United States was not a dare trium] 
that it had a “real” existence, and that it was soverre aed afia 
sovereign over the states as an external party, for it is eign, Vet af 
the states, but sovereign over itself, merely over itself Posed 
not to be a mystic to understand this but only an America, You al 


h 


an. 


There has been an international experiment in which af 
principles based on social psychology have been tried 1 
partially at least—the United States—and this experiment fy 
not been a failure, in fact it has been the most Successful of 
of its kind in the history of the world. This would seem} 
indicate that a League of Nations based on the same princip 
would be one which would be more likely to prove adegua 
than any other. l 


expended in armament and for war purposes of all kinds co 
be spent in educational work, in providing suitable recreall 
for the citizens of the world, the poor could be fed, ae 
employment be guaranteed to all who need it, in such work4 mith 
the making of parks and roads and the tearing down of slug 
Of course this millennium will not come about in a few yen 
but only after many years of education of the citizens? J, 
world in international citizenship. Only when it does oE 
about will Burke’s definition of the state be truly applica ui 


our World State—only then will the Federation of Nations 


: partnership of the dead, the living, and the yet to be bot? | he 
virtue, all science, and all art. i 


Margarete v 
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THEOSOPHISTS AND F.T.S. 


By T. C. HUMPHREYS 


Írt must be increasingly clear to all thinking members of our 
Society that the gulf between a Theosophist and an F.T.S. 
isa matter worthy of serious attention. By Theosophist I 
Ine here one who honestly endeavours to live the Truths in 
mhich he believes, 


r woad all therein, but a sincere effort to point out certain 
winleasant facts that are worthy of notice, on the ground that 
ey mank recognition of a flaw is half way to mending it. 
sco} There is, at the moment, far too much ignorant, but none 
reali less outspoken criticism of our Leaders, and too little 
d, #Mamination of our own shortcomings. Anyone conversant 
work nh the elements of Comparative Religion will admit that 
slut ery earnest student who intelligently studies, learns and 
J T the ethical doctrines of any great religious movement, 
Eo ultimately at the same stage, that of a very highly 
A bed being. For the difference between a perfect 
Bi and al perfect Christian is negligible, but there is all 
hi “rence in the world between a genuine Theosophist 
“Who ae average development who happens to be a F.T.S. 
a he beliefs you live and not the beliefs you hold that 
and in failing to recognise this fact many excellent 
ae their first fundamental error. There is no virtue 
ĉa membership form, unless the acquiring of fresh 


alg Ug er, 
ue 
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and grave responsibility be termed a virtue. The mere i 
place the letters F.T.S. after one’s name does not imal 
one becomes “one of the elect,” as far removed from a hy 
of humanity as humanity is from mud. Far front Tush} 
many cases it merely means that someone too lazy to w 
his own salvation hopes to find in Theosophical circle 
one to do it for him. 

Entrance into the Theosophical Society implies an opportun! 
ity for added knowledge. If this opportunity be ignored i} 
may be many years before it comes again, but if it be takel 
and utilised to the full, that added knowledge implies a corrl ie 
sponding liability. For it must never be forgotten that know\ent 
ledge and responsibility are inseparable. It follows that thoy) 


ork oy} 
S Some, | 


truths therein to be found, had better keep away, rather tha ly 
incur an obligation they are not prepared to perform. For tlf ey 
T.S. to-day is “ stripped for action”. Action is the watchwot}tat 
of the day, and while every honest worker is doubly welcom 
there is no room on deck for those who, not content toi 
nothing themselves, would seriously impede the efforts of files. 
hard-working minority. i [ng 
What the Theosophical Society needs at the moments) | 
few more Theosophists. This is not sarcasm but Troll ) 
Such as there are stand out like stars at night, and ! for “five 
bow down in reverence to them. There is more loose thy 
ing, hypocrisy, emotional “slush,” and unpracticable de!) 
in our Society to-day than ever before in a movement "i 
equal opportunities. It is for this reason that thinking P” 
have so little respect for Theosophy as represented 
Theosophical Society, and why so many of the best inte 
in the Society are leaving it in disgust. 
‘The T.S. in England (I cannot speak for other 
= is kept moving by a few sanely enthusiastic mem 
s3 


counti! 


bet 5 ai | 
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eration who have the wisdom to ally their experience 


4 iy en . . 

me giving energy of youth. For it is on the younger 

ona Ben that the continued outer existence of the T.S. 
Uk] en 


imately depends. Yee 
Now there are two main difficulties which this nucleus 


f Theosophists has to face. Practical Idealism is a fine cry, 
[it before it can be realised the Society must accustom itself 
His «Practicable Idealism”. It is on earth and not in the 
if douds that reform is needed. Before we can spread what we 
takel ld to be the Truth we must establish contact with the out- 
corre ide world, and the only way of bringing this about is by pre- 
knowleating sane, carefully thought out schemes for solving the 
‘thos}pblems of the day. To this end Propaganda Lectures serve 
ity, ofan excellent purpose in leavening and preparing current 
ly th} ought. But when all is said and done, the finest and the 
r thal mly lasting method of propaganda is that of personal example. 
or illt every F.T.S. really ved the ethical doctrines he is so busy 
nwon taching to other people, the world would leap forward in 
tlution, in a few years, a distance that it will at present 
{tke centuries of effort to traverse. For while the potentiali- 


alt 


| aa the few genuine Theosophists in our midst 
len a to contend with the hopeless inertia displayed by 
ithe, the older generation. Let it be clearly understood at 
il vere the rising generation have a respect amounting 
il a for that splendid band of pioneers who ploughed 
A in early days that we might reap to-day. But 
eden : youth is just. “You have borne the heat and 
[itn E Rene day and earned your rest. We in our 
a out to go into the fields and labour. Yet we 
tty; own way of working, our own ideas and way 
Deen out. We want to experiment, to break 
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new ground, to put our theories to the test, and 
realise our own ideals.” Is that unreasonable? And 
everywhere are to be found these “limpets,” 
and immoveable in the council chambers, 
moving forward themselves, but blocking the pathway 3 li 
the future for those who still retain the driving energy Na 

dl 
youth. Every Lodge knows, or has known, what a Millstone, 
round the neck of progress these few “older member’. 
can be. As a result of this “dead wood” far too man 
Lodges present the same appearance. The same monotonoul 
programme of Lectures, usually neither sufficiently elementan] 
for chance visitors, nor sufficiently advanced to be of intere 
to those with some knowledge ; an occasional series of Publi 


depends, and if they are not given a hearing, nor their legtthys 
imate demands considered, there will be none to carry on th 
tradition in days to come, when the present generation hat 
passed on to another sphere of activity. ) 

For, as soon as any person or body of persons 3 
rut, the life at once leaves the form which has proved w 
no longer sufficiently plastic to contain it. Truth is too bie | Th 
be confined within limits of human making, and if the Sol 
is to fulfil its office in the world there must be no rigidly ) } 
the form in which the indwelling life is to find exP°® |" 

Those Lodges to which the above remarks do not 4 
are to be congratulated and imitated. 

There is another point in connexion with Lod 
that is sometimes forgotten, It is quality not quantity A 


ge W 
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y gl in the T.S. A few keen workers are of more use in a 
pe Men a hundred drifters. It is a pity that so many 
je whose sole qualification for membership is an idle 
m should be dragged into the Society by well-meaning 
n Po enthusiasts. The public have a habit of 
i a Society by its individual members, and the criterion 
jjigment will be what they are rather than what they 
l, It follows that such apathetic, if not actually unwilling 


itforkers are all too few. By its very nature Theosophy can 
iter be a “ popular” movement, and the fact that the Society 
samti always be comparatively few in numbers makes it all the 
We imperative that its members should supply in quality 


g fai they lack in quantity. But that quality can only be 


| sophist by work, hard, unremitting work, there will be 
E hope of genuine progress, both for themselves and the 
[ey of which they are component parts. Take for an 
pte the first Object of the T.S. The realisation and 
| Mg out of Brotherhood needs character, not mere senti- 
lef, and how much more does this apply to 
Bison powers latent in man” P ; i i 
; lisenssin, y 18 not a hobby, nor is it an interesting topic 
AN the over the dinner table, to rank with free trade 
ssh nir Progress in wireless telegraphy. But it is an attitude 
k i e very essence of which is that it differs widely 
Des man in the street. Now true originality, 
>N eliberate divergence from the herd, needs 
oe “ty necessary quality in the search for Truth. 
» Phy, taken seriously, is the hardest proposition that 
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any man can face, as the very few who do take 
will testify. But a true Theosophist is above a 
pioneer, as distinct from the “drifters” i 
evolution. 

Nor must it be thought that Theosophists are only | | 
found within the small circle of F.T.S. Many true a 
sophists, men and women who are testifying by their liv 
the truth of their beliefs, have never heard the word Th 
sophy. It is a useful word, but only a label, and otis 
intrinsic importance. Conversely we suffer in our midst 
same collection of insincere, narrow-minded hypocrites 
strangely enough invariably settle like a blight on eii. 
such movement. 

Before one can be a Theosophist one must be a gentlem4 
a platitude that is curiously enough consistently overlookedivi 


1t Serig 1 i 


nationality, has travelled no inconsiderable distance up i 
ladder of evolution, and that his standard is a sound stati . 
point for further development. 
A definition of a Theosophist would be presumptt! N 
and almost impossible; individual progress depends onl 
individual, and no two Theosophists are quite alike, p 
there are some qualities common to them all, qualities WIF 
should, but do not, distinguish every F.T.S. Perhaps the iÀ 
notable feature about the average true Theosophist 5i 
ability to ignore the call of opposing extremes, and oly 
instinctively the ideal Middle Path. He is strong 4 
an unassuming strength, yet very gentle, and a 
of an unfailing courtesy to great and small alike pi 
makes no effort to enquire into the affairs of othe 
reveals a sympathetic understanding of the! é 
when related to him, and a willingness and ability n 
when help is asked. He has an intuitive u” 4 


derst#! 
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and a wonderful capacity for appreciating 
4s of view. He has learnt to recognise Truth when 
jen a and to seek it in whatever form it be hidden, with 
Jp, sees A þorn of conviction, and a courage that is the pro- 
| ae indomitable will. He welcomes difficulties as 
i tt growth, and in the face of his cheery attack they melt 
a He puts his Master’s work first, his daily duties 
A nd ond, and his private ends nowhere at all. In politics his 
|, js Internationalism, in daily life the realisation and 
[tice of Brotherhood. Finally he may be known by his 


| verving loyalty to Those to Whom he has dedicated his 


oareowd. Yet in a very short time his self-control and im- 
hateyesonal attitude to those around him, together with his quiet, 
jobirusive dignity, have a marked effect on his environment. 
ft is a Theosophist a prig, far from it, he has a keen 
tse of humour, without which he could never have reached 
fk stage he has attained. In fact the few I have been 


i In a word, they have acquired that elusive, indetinable 
I Bot bigness ” which has characterised all the greatest 
{ history, and it is that quality of bigness that is so badly 
inthe rank and file of the T.S. to-day. 
te te © are living in an age of competition and therefore, to 
hi ected, we must not only be efficient in our knowledge 
ay but a little more efficient than anyone else in 
Wan teld of activity we are trying to influence. In these 
ical highly trained applicant for a post usually gets 
ore we too must be highly trained, both as to 


c E 
-DE tual efficiency in our knowledge of Theosophy, and 
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spiritual efficiency in carrying it out. With + 
former it may be said in parenthesis that no 0 
claim to possess even an elementary knowledge 
unless he studies the periodical magazines in wh 
discoveries and theories are put forward. For 
sophy, being eternal, knows no progress, our knowledge gn 
increases every year. But this efficiency is useless ial 
expect the public to come tous. We must go to the al 
and only where intellectual and spiritual efficiency go hand or 
hand shall we do the work for which our Society was founda gen 
to bring back the Ancient Wisdom to a materialistic, 
spiritually apathetic world. i 
One more point. The T.S. is painfully like a flock is] 
sheep. Yet it is independent thought and courage to ef att 
periment that are so badly needed at the moment, and bila 
are implied in that essential quality of leadership, Fuclaap 


egard toy | 
ne to-day K 
of his Sthil 
ich the lle it 


though Thl 


Theosophist is above all things a man of action and a lea 
of men. By action is meant positive work of any kiii 
Intellectual leadership is as rare, precious, and necessi 
to-day as leadership in the sense of pioneer activity ont 
physical plane. But the time is past for dreamers, and actiol pri 
as has been said before, is to be the watchword of the dil | 
Yet much of such force for progress, as we have, is bell 


wasted. If some of the energy at present spent on destrui 


criticism of people who know their own business, and are j , 
ing to do it, were spent on frankly examining ourselves Ji 
should probably find that the task of eliminating 0! "| 
shortcomings would leave little time for emphasising hog 
other people. The motto of our Society is“ Thee 
religion higher than Truth.” This implies that every n ail 
essentially a seeker after Truth, and this is the fundam d 
link that binds him to his fellow-members, quite apes of 
the Objects of the Society. But it must ever be pe. A 
that no two persons seek Truth along the self-sam® a 
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ddhist says—“ The ways to the Goal are as many as 
a of men.” Unity as to the end, diversity as to the 
ot reaching that common end, that should be our 
iude towards our fellow-pilgrims on the way. 
| pebig. That, it is submitted, is the message of the times. 
p greatness is only acquired by years of ceaseless work, nor 
ial anit be attained in one life, or in two. 

| Yet the fact remains that in the life of every man and 
hand oman there comes eventually a time when nothing else 
unde) gems “ worth the wear of winning,” and after all, as the task 
Imst be faced one day, why not now ? 
Around us lie the ruins of an outworn form, that served 
iis purpose in a bygone day, but proved too rigid and too 
arrow to enshrine the evolving life. On those ruins will 


tic, a 


fue entrusted with the task of laying its foundations, guided 
ad controlled at all times by Those whose work we have 
y ndertaken to perform. This is at once an opportunity, a 
jvilege, and a responsibility. He will be foolish who lets 
it opportunity pass him by. 

E 4 then try to live what we believe, and so in time be 
h 3 a a proudest of all titles—A Theosophist. And 
dhl, asters have at Their disposal a Society whose 
k s are all Theosophists, the dawning of a New Era on 
he world will shortly become a living Reality; rather 
splendid, but a mere Ideal. 


T. C. Humphreys 
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I AM filled with a great hunger ; my heart cries out for union 
As I pass along the streets I long to take the wayside child ; 
in my arms; 

I see the young mother bearing wearily her babe, and ni} 

heart aches for her ; 
I see the agéd women from whom all beauty has fled away, ad 
tears leap to my eyes; 


in separateness. 


But why is this hunger in my heart ? 

What avails your yearning, O my soul ? 

Can your arms embrace all the children ? 

Can you bring back the light into weary eyes? 
Can you soften the hard hearts of the arrogant ? 


No, but He comes whose arms are all-embracing ; 
He comes whose light dispels the deepest gloom; 
Like candles in the windows of the village, 

Lit one by one as daylight slowly fades, 

Will kindle once again those earth-dulled faces ; 
Hope will light up their eyes, and Love reborn 

Will walk the streets with gentle mien and kindly, 
Shedding on all His beauty’s quickening rays 3 
Hearts will sing once again like birds in spring-time, 
And all the world rejoice in friendliness. 


—_ 
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THE KARMA YOGA OF RUDOLF EUCKEN 
By KRISHNANANDAN PRASAD, M.A., BARR.-AT-LAW 
(Continued from Vol, XLIV, Part IT, p. 684) 

V 


ITAN, : > 
Ey arerefore, is the salvation of the universe. What is 
4 teria] aa Nature? His nature is at once spiritual and 


two worlds meet together in him”. His psychical 
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Octon 
functions must, however, be regarded as an xt 
matter, a sublimation of it, if you will. The spiritual a 


bears a totally different character from that of the l 
life which forms a mere continuation of nature. PSY chic 


Speaking of the spiritual life, Eucken says: 


a oranie, E i a with it somone atten 

news. ...! nial 
The spiritual germ lies slumbering in each one of us, 

long as it is lying dormant, the material nature has tll: 

sway, its undisputed sovereignty. The man is dominated i 

matter and his values and standards are of the world Of thant 

flesh. But when once the germ bestirs itself, that glorio 

irresponsibility, that chartered Jlibertinism | 

possible. 

master of its own house. 

standards, and it will order its habitation according to them, f 
The first stage which marks the spiritual life in manipiri 

the negative movement. 
He now stands at the junction of two stages, 

that is to say the Pravytti and the Wivrtti Margas, to a. 

vemetie i 


come. 


The negative movement marks the commencement í 
were, of the Mivrtti Marga, the upward ascent of life ally 
represents a definite break from the old standards a” ; 
But the endeavour must still be ceaseless, for 


i e 
__ Only through ceaseless activity can life remain at the hi 
which it has attained.’ i 


; Y 1 Lifes Basis, p. 134. 
= “bid, p. 255. 
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V. action and not contemplation, and it is by action that 
Fer opening up of spiritual life becomes possible. 
o the endeavour must be of the right kind. It must be 
pt exertion,” as the Lord Budgha says. No deed that is 
|. usive, that has the taint of the flesh in it, or that origin- 
“lee the “ natural ego ” of man, is genuine activity. The 
[ing of action must be the spiritual life which is the habitat 
[iine True, the Good, and the Beautiful. In the right kind 


Vehi 
Jing 


Ms act ate 
figher, one becomes oblivious of the petty interests of the 


ted bier self, and one’s heart begins to beat in unison with the 
of thdnishty heart of the One Worker. In pure action, one works in 
loriowfte one great workshop of the universe ; then, for a brief moment 
longelif time, the individual spark slips into the Flame, as it were. 

je {i} It is thus by “ceaseless activity” that man acquires 
s omil"personality.”’. And the personality continues developing more 
em, jad more, appropriating more and more of the life of the 
manilipirit, for we must remember that 

| even when the best is achieved, it is only approximate. 


P by slow degrees, the negative movement becomes positive 
: q nature is as clay in the hands of the personality. 
emeni is lifted far above the possibility of any surprise attack 


tél : ; Re PNT 3 
he ji" the forces of evil; he transcends the limitations of time 


| but he is now perhaps a pillar in the temple of 

Bai made Christ. : Those who have not developed 

ili he 4 whose lives are lived wholly in the world of 
4 ‘ave evidently nothing that can persist. There is 

E oo of Heaven but the prison of the flesh. 

| Y 4s not their lot. They are “ lost souls”. 

D man who has reached the highest state of spiritual 
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_ far removed from Ward’s. The spirit is in the ait 3P 
instead of making the individual depend upon th 
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He and the Father in Heaven are one. He 
life and death. But he is not spirited away to 
far away from 


is Master iit 
SOme Tesi gat 
a 
this dim spot, which men call earth a 
to enjoy for aye ineffable bliss. He is still ą warrior a i 
before, whose business or rather self-appointed task j 4 
Spiritualise society, to establish “the kingdom of reas 
love” down here. “ All walls of partition and all differences! lih 
have fallen away. His life is constant worship, his presence bok 
benediction, he works without stint that God be glorifislhis í 
among men. Along with him society also is spiritualis. 
And more and more, in continued streams, will his rank bape 
refilled from the men of the world. And society ca tehing 
reflection from them will become transfigured like the gre 
cloud touched by the setting sun. | 


yt. 
i fesis 


| fie 


VI 


| ers 
at 
d 00ca: 


One of the most conspicuous signs of the times ist 
emphasis laid upon the individual. Man is glorified above! 
things and beings. Modern philosophy is strong agan 
making the individual subordinate to the Absolute, am f 
aspect of it, a mere appendage. Is he merely a facet on aii 
manifestation of one universal mind, as idealism maintains 
The complaint of the personal idealist and the pluralist ish Nis 
absolute monism annuls and abolishes the individual. A 
Ward, for instance, asserts that finite selves are not ni 
modes or factors of an absolute mind but have reality and om | 
of their own as distinct or separate from and indepe? “i 
God.’ The position of pragmatists like James and others © 


a 


é One 


+See Preface—Realm of Ends. 
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ce, at least in the case of Eucken, is sought to be 
| i His existence does not depend upon God’s 
ae pulse of love. Man is not an arena but a fighter 


is man merely the theatre in which the drama is played 
Pow action is essential to the movement ; he plays, indeed, a 


ih tin it.! 

jisive part 1 

a individual endeavour does not concern himself alone. 
4 fighting the battle for spirit the whole Cosmos is 


1alisedl Our labours and struggles have a significance which reaches 
ank ypeyond our finite sphere: they affect the welfare of the whole.’ 


VII 


| But have we ever come across even a highly developed - 
„j H lesonality ? Is not that a concept, and a legitimate one at 
ved tt? Eucken has boldly gone outside experience on so many 
nf asions, His system bristles with postulates. The Uni- 
a mal Spiritual Life itself is a gigantic postulate. We have 


i yieed no quarrel with him over it, for postulates are absolutely 


[F drawn or when, with their aid, things obscure become 
. His “concentration points ” are men and women. But 
e Y not supermen (Fivanmuktas) also? Can we not posit 
|" existence? There are men who are still living in 
eo egos; there are some who have dove eal 
mee extent; there are, perhaps, a few who ave 
ed it to the fullest possible extent. The man made 
q Mibesnin and Value of Life, p. 86. 

E S Basis, p. 110, 
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Christ may be regarded as the culmination of hy oe : 
though by no means as the summit of all evolution, voluti iyeti 
not draw the line and say: “thus far and no further» ; 
Eucken himself says, “the best is only approximate» vate 
can we ever think of a time when there isa complete F kj 
of activity. Even the most developed personality mig g 
active in some way or other. . But activity, howe 
impersonal, can never be fruitless. It will lift the ws 
but it will lift the doer also. Thus the great sages vo 
waaka: (ever intent on the welfare of all) ar A 


Besides this, may we not go further and posit the existence) 
of different orders of beings, like angels and Devas, Thl 
spiritual life is surely not so poor as to be exhausted in onl} 
one mode of manifestation. It is so inconceivably rich th) Fu 
even for a partial expression in nature, other modes than menfys: 
and that a whole host of them, may without violence thy, 
reason be postulated. Surely, there is nothing in Euckenpltth 
philosophy to bind the Universal Spiritual Life to only ones 
mode of manifestation. The objection that we cath 
“experience” them is puerile. We cannot experience SM int 
many things on account of our limitations. But failure "Hing 
respond to an impression cannot argue non-existence of it Ween 
may conclude that as a postulate higher and different Kind Fi 
of existences are not quite fantastic. re 


VIII 


The ideal that Eucken has set before man is vey "E 
indeed. But is it possible for man to attain it within ao 
brief period of one life? No matter how bold the spirit se 
intrepid the heart, how ceaseless the endeavour, ®% 4 
approximate realisation of such a lofty ideal in ê 
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(from which the periods of infancy and boyhood and 
st be excluded) must be beyond the dreams of any. 
A complains that Idealism is aristocratic. But is his 
Pony less So? His philosophy sounds the note of a 
7 fight with the lower nature. But the fighter must 
i? of grit and stamina. He must be a person of 
will who will hold on to his ideal with 
| fist clenched and teeth firmly set. The majority of 
annkind, alas, prefer to follow the line of least resist- 
|. Therefore, reincarnation also must be postulated, 
allir it alone can sustain the magnificent superstructure of his 


IX 


| Bucken’s philosophy is one of Karma Yoga. As Gibson 


t the spirit of battle as is the philosophy of Eucken 


lis great emphasis upon action alone cannot satisfy all 
a Christianity has mostly failed to appeal to 
oe man, because, taken out of its philosophical 

films of the great gnostics, it has dwindled into a system of 
pus and commandments. Those, therefore, who are 
. will find much spiritual food in it, and so also the 
By i man, for the dominant note of Christianity is Service. 
ky ucken also caters for one type of man—the practical. 
fit a need not wonder that his system has been treated 
binin ‘het ASM by philosophers. Bosanquet was of the 
ed Eucken s contribution to philosophy is not much. 

akrishnan thinks that 


"| Indeed of all philosophies extant there is none so saturated 


Ruck 5 
“UCKe : 
“en is more a prophet than a philosopher, 


ee 


z =” Modern Philosophy, p. 114. 
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because 


he skips over the many metaphysical i 
puzzles to philosophers of the present day. ` Problems Which l 
Aliotta does not notice him at all in his capital bon | 
Idealistic Reaction against Science. Perry thinks tha} Be i 
romanticism is irrelevant f 


if philosophy be the attempt to think clearly and ¢ fast D 
about the world, and lay bare its actualities and necessities Ogen, 


Ruggiero voices the opinion of many philosophers wheal i 
says that jei 


characterise a sound metaphysic. His metaphysic “expresi 
a state of aspiration,” the characteristic peculiar to the prop iih ı 


X hs 


Besides this, Eucken (along with so many other phil iis 
sophers in the West) gives a very narrow connotation tohi 
word “action,” by which he means liberation of ening 
spiritual or otherwise, on the physical plane alone 
“action” has an all-embracing signification, including jt 
possible and conceivable kinds of activities carried 07” 
world or in the inner reaches of being. Thus a mi 
contemplation or a great thinker is as actively working % 
inner planes of being as the so-called “ practical” ma’ 
letting loose forces, beneficent or otherwise as the cn 
be, but forces as real as any that we know of. 


1 The Reign of Religion in Conte Philosophy, p. 329. 
2 Present Philosophical Tendencies a AeA: ES 


S aa 


i a 
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E F 
ay Bea spiritual action must be aa% (without attach- 
op afl a are (the welfare of the world). 
XI 
anf | 
el | there are many difficulties in Eucken’s philosophy, but it 
Ist be conceded that it is of supreme value, the more so in a 
te pinent which has witnessed such sudden and swift shiftings 
Pal and spiritual values in recent times. For a long 
he eal we it was a veritable oasis in the desert of Germany. And 
hough, in the words of Perry, 
ey it is simply not, in the strict theoretical sense, a philosophy 
© Wh all 
fet if philosophy means barren intellectualism, a divorce from 
i C tual human life as lived in the world, a sort of exagger- 
yi ji of merely one aspect of life, an utter helplessness 
ues [brise man and society, and an aristocratic disdain to live 
ron ih man in the mart and in the slum, then so much the 
[orse for philosophy. Eucken’s system, it cannot be denied, 
ts a great inspirational power. His fervour, his earnestness, 
„pil night sincerity permeate his works. And if, as a sort 
ie discipline, one has to meander through the profuseness 
H tis writings and to endure the almost exasperating repeti- 
oth and reiterations of the same thought, in different guises 
pric marks the prophet rather than the philosopher), one 
always the consciousness of being in the presence of a 
er, who is professedly not a system-builder, but has a 
ion to the world—and that is that “ man is not the theatre 


3 actor,” and that his is the kingdom of Heaven if only 
ill claim it, 


Krishnanandan Prasad 
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(Continued from Vol. XLIV, Part 11, p. 706) fagin 


PART V 


T is surprising what a very different (and more reasoned i 

story the Bible relates when revelation is treated in thnress 
manner we have suggested. It runs to this effect: kaf 

Jehovah designed the Universe and left creation Literallababl 
to the Only-Begotten (the ONLY Being He ever creat 
personally), who is therefore very correctly known as “tine 
Son” and who, subsequently, became the Redeemer of m ny it 
The design for the “species man” was—A finite representin 
tion of the Infinite—Gop: Man was created in “the Imani 


pression was to be in the abstract of divine Attributes. Thuk, 
feet express divine Omnipresence; hands express diviie g 
Omniscience; and so on. The actual construction or formi Th 
organs and limbs themselves play no part in the representatthter 

The animal part of the species man might have ta ‘i 
countless ages to evolve (as far as the Bible goes), f T 
point of the narrative is that the human type was set a poi 
moment that man received his spiritual pose, when A 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life”. [tw J's 
not before, that man became “a living soul”. This p% 
clinched when we remember that “life” in the og 


: $ E itions 
sense is an effect, when certain material condition i 


1 The Author’s name has been withheld by request.—Eb. 
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F and not something super-added as was this 
ot life”. The ordinary life must assuredly have been 


dom fulfilled the conditions of life and immerged 
the vegetable kingdom of creation. The life alluded to in 
i, sible account of the creation of man then must have been 
if germ of another species—the lowest order of the Spiritual 
feo of creation?—which would account for man’s 


Jal nature. 


| We might imagine that, when giving effect to design, 
he arose a “difficulty ” (if we may be permitted to use that 
dd in connexion with divine Omnipotence) when it came to 
antess divine Omnipotence in finite form; and the necessities 
ta free-will in man and for a dual-natured species will 
Ibubly dawn upon us. A free-willed agent must, of course, 


Tie king 


Ina of his suffering the consequences of evil to the fullest 
ul; so that man might, eventually, eschew evil and prefer 
f deliberately and naturally, and thus express the Image 


di fle great Source of Morality. 


ont The exact channel through which evil entered the human 
s SO the least consequence to man, however interesting 
po might have been to some of us. What is absol- 
ki ey for man is to discover the specific meaning 
als a > to recognise it wherever Tests and the 

nA reveals it to perfection. For instance, it would. 
ee if a useful purpose to an overwhelming majority of 
just h ad only been satisfactorily described in scientific 
n a Speech was conveyed by the serpent and to 
refer ess prominence to the facts that evil (sin) is 
n “nce to a material (an apple) over the spiritual 
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Octo 
(the Will of Jehovah), and that sin is associated with j 
animal nature (the serpent} suggests in opposition ton 
demand (Jehovah’s order). Looked at in this light w 
fail to observe that the Bible account of man’s fall 
utely in keeping with our case. 

With the approval of the Almighty, man’s feee Ie 
temporarily altered from a neutral to a biased position Ti f 
consequence of sin, in order, probably, that man might 
from experience eventually to adjudicate correctly throtle $ 
free-will, so as to express divine Omnipotence and Holili 
We say “temporarily” advisedly, because with the senten} 
went the proclamation of redemption. This would account (fs vir 


Wha i j 
Spitts a0 € 
€ can ices 
18 ah te i 


the material kingdom of creation. i 
It may be noted that there is no distinct statement int} 
Bible that the divine Injunction not to eat of the forbid 
fruit was received direct (as in Adam’s case) by Eve, anif 
would appear that her act was not a deliberate depreciation) 
a spiritual value; for Divine Justice demanded but one perli 
life (in the plan of man’s redemption) in return for i 
(Adam’s) perfect life that had been forfeited by sin. Thus 
the whole race had been contaminated by the sin of one mt ( 
so might that complete species be restored {on equity 
grounds) to Divine Favour by the sacrifice of ove man. T 
upon, Divine Justice being satisfied, free-will may be eA j 
to its natural pose and the species permitted to proceed] 
career, eventually, to exterminate sin, when Divine H 
can again permit of direct communion betwee? man 
his God. 
The problem must have arisen whence the 
to be provided. The Almighty could have certainly j 
for the creation of one; but the consequences of SY° of Diu 
are too palpably derogatory even to our finite idea is 
Dignity and Resource to need comment. It wou 


ransom I 
arrn F Dere 
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4 t the game of creation. The solution, nevertheless, 
"i ng Fa display of boundless Love. Out of Love for the 

; human race the Only-Begotten offered himself, and 
ei m reason the Father accepted the offer. The Son 
i the aman for thirty-three years, showing the species how 
? P ii spiritual values, and gave up his life as a perfect 
for Adam and his progeny: a replica of the criminal, no 


jacas 


ee There is then no “ mystery ” after all in the simple 
tea sory from beginning to end, and it is within the grasp 
i 4 


Die most ordinary human intelligence (as it should be). 
| Having offered Himself as man’s ransom, Jesus Christ 
vn virtually purchased the race, and He has therefore a per- 
ying right to prescribe who shall and who shall not benefit by 
Hsown act, as He does. His conditions are, 

| (1) “Come to ME that ye may have life” ; 

| (2) “Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy might; and 


ia Communion, with all the elaborate ritual we see in the 
nan Church, form absolutely no condition to the ful? par- 
feton of any human being in the benefit of the ransom 


i Observe how even the Omnipotent respects free-will and 
J ee to coerce it in this Bible account of the plan of 
hi a vation, exactly as we see Him work in Nature. Free- 
du Positively free, and therefore to have it re-born man 

i a his own initiative, come to the Redeemer. It is 
a, that the act should be deliberate and voluntary, and 
al Will not come Taus to Him must perish, for very 


a a a 
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a a 


+ Wily gt? 
0 the ote gt 0 


a 
Cx perieny i ese 


is it realises that free-will is biased towards the A 
and that nothing else can possibly restore it 
position ? Let that one apply the acid test of 
Jesus Christ’s proposal and await the result, 


w d 
PART VI pe 


Having disposed of what is comparatively easy of asc nt 
ation, and which is vitally necessary to our case, we may ypyth 
attack some of the more indigestible morsels of our viand, christ 
It is surprising to notice the slenderness of the evidea im 


Hapost 
matter 


Light? That certainly could not have been inherent. kelar 

Then, in the matter of the third person—the Holy Gh bma 
or Spirit: without going deeply into an analysis of Hin te 
“astral body” Occult science, there are surely few thiol th 
human beings who have not at some time realised the pohti 
ity of influencing another a distance away—in spirit—wi hure 
being actually present in the flesh ? How much m | 
then must the Almighty (in Whose Image man was ore 


be able to do the same thing by His Spirit ? But ao 
thinks of declaring that for this reason the human nth 
bute suey atis 


1 evinces a second personality. Why then attri 
agency to the Lord of the Universe? The use of e 
pronoun by some obscure copyist in reference 
Spirit is certainly not evidence, as the Christian 
affirms, that God has three Personalities. 

Observe how Baptism has developed 
of contention in the Christian Church, to such ê 


a pend 
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aluded “ Baptists ” go the length of imagining that the 
species, who do not baptise in the manner they 
are to be spectacles throughout eternity of an 
Natural law; ving in one of the most destruct- 


g, 


f irae tO ; à 

Be exci s known on earth—burning brimstone and of 
Fai cruelty—eternal torment. To the unbiased mind, 
{ala 


een i must be apparent that, whatever the reason 
lic this Baptist doctrine, Baptism does not affect the re- 
ayuh of free-will one iota; and to be consistent, if Jesus 
nd, [irist is the Baptists model, every human being should 
vidde immersed at the age of thirty years, not before, after every 
efile has been circumcised on the eighth day in babyhood. 
becaj0n these lines, the doctrines which cannot be traced directly 
fo Jesus Christ, such as Confession, Absolution, Confirmation, 
throipostolic Succession, etc., cannot be countenanced, no 
lahomimtter what holy apostle or holy synod may have to say on the 
ne thtubject. On the other hand, Jesus Christ most emphatically 
Hiclared repeatedly that salvation depended solely upon trans- 
mation of the sézvz¢ in man and he denounced in no uncert- 
fin terms every tendency to place reliance instead upon ritual 
f; this matter. The only reasonable course, then, one would 
sine, would be to drop ritual altogether ; but no, the Christian 
uch glories in the burning of candles and incense, the use 
| toly Water, pictures, images, vestments, and the assump- 
| N of various attitudes in the form of worship, not one of 
itich has the sanction of Jesus Christ. With such conspicu- 
| tistegard for consistency, is there any wonder that the 
sh stian Church has failed in its mission? It may rather be 
i at that it has been so long tolerated; but the Bible 
: ji E the reason—it is on account of a few faithful 
Becher the “Lamb that was slain” for man. Let us re- 
, “at Jesus Christ, on His own assertion, came “ to 
y law and the prophets” as well as to save man by re- 
1g his free-will. Man is directly concerned with the 
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- mission was to declare His philosophy in parables, a é 
those at the time “who had ears to hear and ey®s © 
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What Te 


latter object on/y and therefore, in the matter of 
has zot to do what Jesus Christ (who did not req 
free-will re-born) did, but he must comply with 
Christ prescribed as the cure for man’s ailment. 
The only ceremony instituted by Jesus Christ 
Last Supper. Since proclamation of the Almighty’, inten hiv 
to provide a ransom for man, the idea of a sacrifice fad 
was thoroughly grounded into the Jewish nation (and throid 
them into the rest of the species) as an antetype of what Wwas(pd th 
follow on Calvary. The Last Supper appears to be acie Fi 


Was i 


TT- 


man thereby is only too apparent. For, how conducive itptwee 
moral strength must it be thus to recall to remembrance, th 
boundless Love of the Father and of the Son in the plang 


common ground of brotherhood upon which stand all whe S 
take part in the ceremony. It is a unique, complete and ms 
practicable method of perpetuating at once the kinship betwee 
the Father, the Son, the human species, and man and man: } 

The Christian Church generally loses sight of the ti 
that the principle of evolution has not come to a hire 
stop at man. Just as, for instance, a percentage Ng 
Simian species is seen to have evolved by selection "I 
the higher human species, so a select company has "i 
foreordained to evolve into a higher spiritual H 
(divine nature the Bible calls it) from the animal-sP J 
species man. Jesus Christ repeatedly made it clear t? 


pebbles of the required grade, by virtue of “1 proc 
environment, for cutting and polishing by a Spee i 
self-sacrifice into lenses of the first water—the pre i 
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A mediately benefit thereby. It was really the 
i of the principle discernible elsewhere throughout 
eho Bie survival of the fittest. And His command to 
y e flock” was that after His departure they were to 
glad tidings of salvation to every nation. 
} „n be removed. So that there are two “calls”: one, to the 
fjousehold of faith,” to be evolved into the “ divine nature,” 
Ithe other, to ‘whosoever will,” to express the Image of 
a confje Father by the judicious use of free-will, as the species, 
‘tie, The Christian Church has ceased to discriminate 
civeilkiween these “ calls ” and the consequence, of course, is that 
pery Christian expects to evolve into an angel some day, even 
lihe repents on his deathbed or on the gallows (after perhaps 
linriving his victim of the eleventh hour repentance which 
iritudie takes full advantage of). 
nd t lt was just this fact of evolution of some of the species to 


ial Light (indicated in ancient Eastern philosophies) as 
transmigration of man’s soul. 


WM Jesus Christ, in keeping with Natural law and meeting 
| “most crying need of our species in all respects. 


N PART VII 

piriti 

all ‘ iB may now in conclusion sum up the results of our 

yi a Let us scrupulously avoid in the first instance the 
; habit of conserving our faith within a fence dubbed 

mtte—like the votaries of Brahma, Buddha, Christ, 

oe faculty of worship in the human species is akin to 


Ve, etc., in the spiritual kingdom of creation, and to 
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breath, sight, etc., in the animal kingdom. jj i 
just as absurd to break up the species into castes a 
inations according to the manner in which m 
breathe, as to do so in the manner of worship, 
worship, and worship ONLY the Lord of the Un 
heavenly Father. Let him do so in the manner most suite of 
to environment—whether in a temple, pagoda, joss i 
church or under the vault of heaven. Let him eat, drink al 
clothe himself as environment suggests. Universal Religie! ase 
is a natural constitution which does not entail a levelling 
habits resulting from natural causes, so long as spiritual valul hish 
are respected. ids 
Man must “stay” his mind upon the Lord of thirds 
Universe for the supply of all his animal and spiritual wan} ` 
and for the arrangement of his environment. Prayer is th} 


therely, {tb 

nd den) 

en love ef plei 
E 

Man Muy 

IWerse—ti ppo 


animal kingdom of creation) man may communicate with thi 
Spiritual kingdom; and therefore man must pray “witho Buh 
ceasing” to remain in touch with the invisible kingdomij ue 
which he belongs. Prayer is also a force, but its trul in th 
element being the Spiritual kingdom it is misapplied whe) hi 
resorted to, to obtain purely animal (material) gain. Cee 
sequently, man may not pray (but work) for the supply 0! oi 
animal wants, although they may be made known 1 i 
prayer. In order, then, to “stay” the mind upon the ee 
the correct attitude in prayer would appear to be to comity 
with Him, laying bare all spiritual and animal want dl 
then leaving it to His Love and Wisdom to devise W#*" f 
means out of every difficulty. 
Man must “rest” in his Redeemer by praye 
is the only channel of communication with him ^ 
‘is no longer a man) by seeking guidance for the 14 
of free-will in every thought, word and deed. 
frequent these appeals, naturally, the quicker wi 


(since! ay 
ow that?) 
dicious 


j] mal? | T j 
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p reborn Will be attained; and the more complete this 
» the earlier will result the subjugation of that detest- 
i nimal instinct known as self. 

sly man must ever be on the “watch” to lose no 
y (in every thought, word and deed) to express the 
his heavenly Father, in the ordinary course of that 


Tel of th 


c 


| gate 0 è 
| Thus, man may launch out by faith (as he must in any 


oligi ese do) into the ever-present future, keen on carrying out his 
lingg| responsibilities as circumstances arise before him according to 
is heavenly Father’s plan, with his vision cleared by prompt- 
(ngs from his Redeemer. Life then will surely be worth its 
of thtiials and man cannot help but love his brother. 
wani What of the future? “It doth not yet appear what we 
‘is tlilshall be, but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be 
to thle Him, for we shall see Him as He is ”—that, obviously, 
ith thy tes not apply to man as a species, since the type has been set. 
vith] Bit, we may confidently affirm on the same authority that the 
domi tee will be resurrected with perfect material bodies; for “ so 
s trum the resurrection of the dead . . . there are celestial 
| wh ties and bodies terrestrial. Man will be resurrected with-a 
Cot eral body “sown in corruption” (death) and “raised in 
(a perfect body), and the same spiritual body— 
in Hi htacter—since it is quite evident from the Bible that man 
ed after death, and therefore his character alone 
was built up in the previous life) can be so treated. 
| oe human species will have ample opportunity 
| he ed efore) to secure re-birth of free-will at the hands of 
Af a “emer. They will live on probation for a fixed period 
ane the millennium), when those who fail to comply 
| 3, will be finally rejected as unfit for existence as man, 
1 quite possible that this forecast lacks pungency to be 
ee to animal taste generally; but let us re- 
Fi at we are not out for sentiment and we are adhering 


Thus, ¢ 


b 
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strictly to facts. If there are members of the human z : 
will take advantage of the conditions and indulge their and 
appetites the more in this life, it is because such char | 
have atrophied to an alarming extent ; but these ine Clery 


tunate 
{in addition to suffering the effects of evil causes no 
have to come back, step by step, undoing then what thy of 


now, and we may be sure from experience that“ climbing 
down ” in this fashion will be by no means enjoyable, 

“Then cometh the end,’ when the Redeemer shall have 
completed His task and will hand over the human species 
the Lord of the Universe according to specification—a fini 
expression of the infinite, divine Image. 


METAMORPHOSIS 


IF those shape-changings yet may be 
That Ovid and his kindred sing, 

Make me a broad bird-haunted tree, 
Earth-rooted, but with heart to spring 
So heavenly high that, when the glades 
Hold it as truth that all is night. 

l may assert above their shades 

The flouted legend of the light. 

And when the dark is dark indeed, 
And jungle voices round me jar, 

I with such scrutiny would read 

The promise of a single star, 

That instantly my nested tongues 
Should scatter news of darkness gone 
When slowly down my thrilling rungs 
Should step the golden feet of Dawn- 


x JAMES H. © 
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THE TWELVE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC 


AS A KEY TO THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
By J. KRUISHEER 
(Continued from Vol. XLIV, Part Il, p. 730) 


ls Capricornus, — Tn order to understand Capricornus we 
dy, £an first turn to the Samskrt name of this sign, 
Mich mech is to be translated as five-sided or pentagon, 
‘ing e indicates the Hierarchy of the Manas, the 
Rist ign aa the image of man, in which Kama-Manas is 
eth e higher Manas. The five-pointed star is there- 


5 “Ymbol of the “ Master ”. 
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Makara may be compared with the Kumara, walle 
Kumaras—also the Dhyan Chohans—are the fifth e t 
soul of the five elements, one might say. (‘thes R 4 
seven elements, but here again the two highest are stile 
cealed from us). In India and in Egypt the Dhyanig itt 
sixth order) were associated with the crocodile, anq a i 
dwelling place is Capricorn. These expressions can aig 
located in Indian Astrology, for Makara, the tenth sign of tal ge 
Zodiac, is also translated “ crocodile”. He is the Dragon glie v 


Wisdom or Manas, the intellectual and fifth principle. The croop} ns. 


symbol of the Master and we also see that this is the sigi 
under which the Saviour of each great religion is born, aft 
that during this period the Sun, on December 2Ist, entelu 
this sign. This explanation of all the previous signs- di 
which it has been shown that the Zodiac is the symbol ie 
evolution—leads naturally to the conclusion that this tea 
sign must be that of the birth of the Sun-god. E 
In man also is the mystic birth of Christ possible o ee 
when he is no longer governed by matter, but on the contrate 
has himself matter under his control. When 
Scorpio are again united in one, then only is it possibl a 
Holy Child to be born. After man has again united k di 
self the double creating power—represented in va w i 
Scorpio—he creates in his heart that holy imag® irit 
spiritual Being. i 
Makara is sometimes translated as “ Dolphi 
times also simply as “ Water-form,” the Chariot © P 
With the Greeks, the Dolphin was also the “a 
Neptune-Poseidon. Under several names—in Ber im 
the Fish of the great Horus—we find this animai 


Á > sip 
again, also with the Chinese, symbolising this ten 


» and som] h 
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i, related of the first known Chinese Emperor Fohi—one 
World Saviours, the Founder of the original religion 
t Ae sephy of the Chinese—that, while he was meditating 
! A water over the secrets of nature, an animal, half horse, 
4 on appeared before him. This animal had four legs 
body ended in a snake. On its back were scales and 
lok each scale glittered secret signs, smaller at the tail and 
pgr on its breast and back. This dragon reflected itself in 
[ie water, and its reflection showed the image of the same 
w Thereupon, according to tradition, this Dragon instruc- 
rigimled Fohi in the Secrets of Nature. 

Besides its connexion with the word Kumara, Makara is 


| th j its 


OQ 
eS 
Ss 
t= 
= 
= 


jö divine and demoniacal magic, just as the Universal is con- 
jéned in the Individual Heart of Being. It is the Star, the 
i ijestic, the Magnificent. 
| Aquarius, in Samskrt Kumbha, literally Waterpot, is 
le a cated to Indra. Indra is one with Brhaspati, born into the 
ontan lerse out of heaven and earth; his dwelling-place being in 
highest heaven. Of all the gods Indra is placed highest 
T the Indians. The loka over which he rules is Svarga 
in Witven), whence also called Indraloka, and his city Amara- 
ha. Situated on mount Meru, which mountain, according 
ae explanation, applied to man, is the organ of 
i a airvoyance; when this organ comes into operation, 
i €n secrets of nature lie revealed before his spiritual 
fea becomes like unto the gods, which can happen 
Pies anas and Buddhi are united. 
tien, ee finally elucidate the explanation of the previ- 
P'S ap quarius, This last and twelfth sign of the Zodiac 
M Pears in connexion with the Saviours of the world. 
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| ay 
Among the early Christians, Jesus was continually iene 
as a fish. With the Hindis, Vishnu took the form e a jet 
y 


order to find the Vedas again, as they had gone astra 
flood. The fish therefore is clearly the symbol of the Avail 
The Samskrt name of this sign is Minam and transtera 

to numbers, it gives us five, referring to the five elemei 
according to Subba Rao. The principal of these is Water, n ; 
H,0, but the universal solvent of the alchemists, the igidi 
which, according to them, everything could be dissolved, il 
is really very remarkable that these last three signsofth 
Zodiac, which have todo with the evolution of the ref 
reborn man, are associated with water, and that all the envoy 
of this Hierarchy appear out of water. | 
We can again illustrate the connexion between the las 
three signs as follows, when we consider that we said alreail 
that Capricorn represents Atma-Buddhi, gifted with Monati 
individuality. Capricorn is then the image of the perfect) 
man, who saves humanity by throwing himself in the wal 
of Aquarius, or material incarnation, and there becom 
Pisces. We can also see the last four signs as a picture! 
the Manas development and the final result of this. 
connexion Sagittarius—dedicated to Ganesha in the Brahmi) 
Zodiac—gives us the key, as the sign is the synthesis a 
three following ones. ith 

a ig head int 

According to the legend, Gaņesha lost his i 
battle, and obtained in its place, an elephant’s head. Gat | 
is therefore always represented with an elephant’s head. y i 
the elephant is the symbol of Initiation (think of = 
White Elephant) and then Ganesha becomes the p. 
Esoteric Wisdom. The three last signs can there | : 
depicted as the representation of Initiation. otio 
We shall now first of all follow the already ™" 

i division of the Zodiac into three sets of four: (1) De 
2 _ Gemini-Cancer ; the Unrevealed: (2) Leo-Virgo-Libt@™ 3 


Y during, 


= BS 


bow 
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\ creating : and (3) Sagittarius-Capricornus-A quarius-Pisces : 
e 


; yanifested Logos. In all three cases the first sign forms 
e 
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CAPRICORNUS 
SAGITTARIUS 


Mthac: 
ce of the three succeeding ones, thus Aries, Leo 
yy tarius respectively. ; 
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In studying the signs separately we saw wig y 
Aries is always taken as the beginning, and that it reo 
“that which gives birth”. It is therefore the tlt 
Eternal, Self-existing—the One without a Secon fi, i 
Everlasting Original Cause. With the Egyptians, ; k 
Ammon, the god with the ram’s head, the hidden ee 4 


= Permo th 
Spirit. (Ammon-Ra was the Producer, the Creating Gog Rint 
the second aspect of the hidden Godhead, symbolised as si 


in the following four signs, with Leo as synthesis), Ale er 


according to Subba Rao, the word Aja (the Hinda synonym ui 
this sign) refers to the everlasting Brahma, as Aja mex st 
« without birth”. Here therefore we have the “ starting-point 
and the point in which everything returns, at the same time 


the Central Heart, from which all life-streams are sent out, į 


associated with power, and the ruler of this sign is Mars, ty m 
colour red. Here therefore is the synthesis of the theahidin 
following signs, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, which we fo i ma 
represented respectively the Word, the Double (Androgyi 
and the Tetractys. 
For “in the beginning was the Word” and all thins 
made through It, and without It is nothing made that "a j 
Through the Power of Taurus—the Word (cum a 
Androgyne is created, the double Principle, Spirit ve 
out of the mutual working of these Two comes the Tei i 
threefold aspect of Pranava (Word). We therefore ar 
as it were, the gradual development of the One sae ath 
until a new point is formed, in which the oe ally 
concentrate—Leo. In the point Aries these first otentik 
lay hidden or asleep ; they were present therein 19 fe it 


0 j 
thee ibe 


and we see them coming to development nae 
In the same way we find the signs a 
Scorpio represented in a dormant state me symbol a 


synthesis of the three—we found to be 
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, in the Microcosmos, being the same spiritual essence 
fae nates the universe, a ray from it and the Life- 
a In the Macrocosmos it is Fohat. The Ruler of 
n—the colour orange. 
in the three signs which follow Leo we find the symbol 
erm he lowest manifestation. To facilitate the study, it must 
0d ay tbe pointed out that the point Libra is the lowest point of 
28 sulf nifestation ; it is the opposite pole from Aries, the point 
All ae the down-going or out-going power of Aries turns back 
nymi,g becomes up-going or in-going power; involution becomes 


” Di 


ismos than in the Macrocosmos, we shall take this as our 
Muiding-line. Leo, as we have said, is the life-giving Power 
e fo i man, Prana, which gives life to the three following princi- 
ys (in Macrocosmos, Fohat). We also observed in our study 
K the earlier double sign Virgo-Scorpio (Libra was inserted 
feveen and as a point and is not counted) was the symbol of 
Y division in the manifested world of the Androgyne into 
pie and female, with the therewith associated possibility of 
hy Mistaken application of creating powers—the distinction 
[tore between good and evil (Libra)—and therewith the 
E of choice in evolution, of the power of distin- 
gh ng between good and evil. I therefore associate this 
hy, sga Virgo-Scorpio with the two poles of the etheric 
‘Sh nA Libra would thus be the material body (eea 
A in the esoteric arrangement of “ principles ). 

Tepresents tHen at the same time the mysterious 


4 


Dass not ” 


e 
F a know that with the division into the two sexes 


My, Ndrogyne—in the Third Root-Race—the Lords of 
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that of the Fire-Signs—Aries, Leo and Sagitta 


: represent Life, the Life-side, (Brahmā, 
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OCToy Wh } 


Venus descended to endow the Race with Manas. th Pi 
Libra has therefore the planet Venus as ruler, and it Bi p’ 
indigo. At the same time that the Spark of Manse y 
stirred up, the brain and nervous system came into | 
and the “third eye ” disappeared. E 
Pluto sometimes is said to be the ruler of Scottie 
this planet is the chief one of the Asteroids, the group of yl 
small planets (probably one planet broken into pieces) whi 
lie between Mars and Jupiter. This group—the Aster 
— could therefore very well be the symbol of extr 
division. 
From this group of Four, we see then the Creating Logs 
turn again from the lowest point upwards (or inward 


forming the Essence of the third group of Four, the Manifes 


Thought-power (the four preceding signs) on this higher ler 

We thus find again that it comprises in itself the three 10% 
ing signs—Capricornus, Aquarius and Pisces. All these 
—as we already saw in studying the signs separately 
to do with Initiation. They also represent human m 
tion, the raising of spirit out of matter, and indicate n Ae 
half of a period of manifestation, in which even I 

gradually moves back towards its origin. 

Bearing now in mind what we have till now 
we can yet take another division, which will sive am 
insight into the meaning, namely to divide the w i 
into four groups of three, called after the four elemen l q 
Air, Water and Earth. t p 


j first 4 d 
The first and principal group of three (or TA o 


discov 
sal 
lve sieten, 


Vishnu, va 
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Prana, Aura) and which are the origin and core of 
i oint we have already repeatedly remarked. 
pothers 4 p : 
lin following group of three (or second A) symbolised by 
My obile element—Air—is that of Spirit; Gemini, Libra, 

"D in human principles Buddhi, Manas and Buddhi- 
k pe“ in this connexion it is noteworthy that these three 
m ae refer to a double. Buddhi (Gemini) comprises in 
dn a double aspect Spirit-Matter in one; Manas (the two 
me of Libra) can move towards both sides, going over 
sctenpbet to the spiritual or to the material side. Aquarius 

presents the Waters of the Universe and is generally shown 
luk iwo undulatory lines, also referring to the inseparable 
warijuble—Space and Time. 
niles Then we come to the element water, which is also 
(blue yeoesented by three signs (or the first V)—Cancer, Scorpio, 
in tices. In these three signs we find the secret of Form. 
sos, (itacer expresses the Primitive Representation, called by 
crealiffB. in The Secret Doctrine the Chaya or again the Sikshma. 
er lena ; Scorpio, the Linga Sharira (etheric double), after 
,follatich the human body is formed, and Pisces, the Karama 
ese itira, the Mystic Form, which will be the aim of human 
y—hatilition, 
evil Finally we have still to mention the three earth-signs 
the the secondy)—Taurus, Virgo and Capricornus. We see 
erghi the Kamic principle, by which Taurus would represent 

po: Virgo, Kama-Manas, and Capricornus the connecting 
cove 4 between Spirit and Matter—the Antahkarana—the Way, 


yo the Saturn principle in us, represented by the colour 
lve sey t 


las v 
Norki 


| 


jenos 


| Aries Atma 
ist DÌ fizo Prana 
Ps A Sagittarius Aura 
"eo f Gemini Buddhi 
eee Manas 
Aquarius Budghi-Manas 
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Wat c Sükshma Sh Ty 
at er ancer 0 a Sharir 
Scorpio Linga Sharira 5 (hava) ; 
Roan Pisces Karana Sharira ric doyp | 
Earth (7 Taurus Kāma 
or Virgo Kāma-Manas (Ego) 


Abstract Matter Ooni Antahkarana a Akasha) 


J 

In this division the mobility of the symbol of Viel 
Libra-Scorpio must be continually born in mind ang bd 
sake of clearness we can recapitulate what we have Ciscoverdl ha 
grouping it anew. | 

The three Logoi—the Unmanifested, the Creating al, 
the Manifested—each rule one successive sign of four Ri, 
ments. The Unmanifested, symbolised by the first four sigh 
thus represents each of the four Elements “in germ vÀ 
capacity”; the second or Creating—the following four silt 
—represents each of the four Elements in “being”; | 
third or Manifested—the last four signs—represents the hi 
elements in “reality ” or rather in “activity ”. | 

The First is the Essence or Centre (Will), the Secontf 
the Moving or Radiating (Wisdom), the Third is the Manilef 
ed Reality or the Circumference (Activity). i 

If we classify them thus, the three fire-signs, giving Mi 
refer respectively: Aries to Life in Germ or a 
(Jivatma), Leo to Life in Being (Prana), Sagittarius to Li i, 
Activity (Aura). 

Of the three earth-signs Taurus refers t 
essence, matter as an abstract, thus without form aust 
Virgo to matter in being (Kama-Manas) and Caprico™ 
matter in activity (Antahkarana). 

The three air-signs, symbolising Spirit, TE a 
Gemini, Spirit in Essence (Buddhi) ; Libra, Spirit at 
(Manas), Aquarius, Spirit in Activity. (Buddhi- Mant nj flin 

And finally the three water signs represent i 
= side of the universe; Cancer, Form in Embryo 
AN Sharira, called by H.P.B. in The Secret Doctrines 


am 


represent Mi 


the | 
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ql Form or Primeval Image; Scorpio, Form 
ee ic temporary reflection of the first-named (the 
fp bei rīra Or Etheric Double) and Pisces, the final result 
= Path of evolution, that transparent Chariot, Form 
in which the fully-developed Adept remains in 
lane and through which He is placed above the 
s—and also above the human evolution. (Karana 


igi 


for tiger form 


“OVeral tari. 
E portent fact must be observed here, namely, that 


| our present standpoint, we are situated in the full stream 
our By evolution, that, in other words, the four elements in 
r siganbryo and in being are fully represented, but which is not 
m ode case with the four elements in activity. As they are in 
ur sijlivity, this activity is not yet finished, so that the four last 
as thins also represent the not yet reached goal of this Cycle of 

Imifestation. Thus we could also say that they predict the 


Ie 


| Regarding these Elements and their relation to “The 
Mining” we find a reference in The Secret Doctrine 
J) 185, and specially about the most difficult one: Earth 
P her relation to Kama. 


E the personification of that feeling which leads and 
lri cation. He is the First Movement that stirred the One, 
re Feanitestation from the purely Abstract Principle, to creato. 
ch irst arose in IT, which was the Primal Germ of Mind ; a 
whi searching with their intellect, have discovered to be the 
ich connects Entity with Non-Entity. : 


ny solute ev i —in this motion 
te, everlasting Movement—Parabrahma—in this mo! 
tele fleece” and ae is Energy, Eros. And soit changes into 
iinet which is stil] Energy. This Energy changes still more 
: estrainable movement and becomes the Germ of the Atom 
“on the third plane. 
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And Mars, Eros is Kama-Deva. H.P.B. g ty 

Kā YS tegal 
ama: 


Dower (agl 
Š Being to Nel 


In A Study of Consciousness Mrs. Besant gives a 
planation of this. 
„With the birth of Consciousness, its position can coh 
described as one of “feeling ”. 
Expansion is the feeling of pleasure. 
Contraction is the feeling of pain. 


This original state of consciousness does not reveal Wy 
Wisdom and Activity; feeling precedes them and belongs to (W 
sciousness as a whole. y 


Feelings belong to the Will-Desire aspect, which is the fig 
which shows itself as a splitting up within Consciousness. | 

Feeling thus splits into contraction and expansio 

feelings, and so reveals the three aspects: 


Memory (of pleasure and pain) ...  Thought-aspect 
Longing, etc. 2i Desire-aspect 
Clutching, etc. ne Activity-aspect 


Here also we see feeling or desire (Kama) described as 
which existed first and we can understand the words of H 
“Kama is above all the divine desire for the creati 
happiness and love ”—the First Cause of Manifestation 
_ (desire) is therefore the first movement (Powet*? 
which becomes the Germ of the Atom. Primeval Mates 
symbol Earth. 
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By G. HILDA PAGAN 


| (MEWHERE in the early dramatic critiques by Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, he refers to a period of his youth during 
stich the characters in Shakespeare’s plays were a great deal 
ine interesting and attractive to him than any of his own 
wrest relatives. I daresay a good many of us have ex- 
winced something of the same mood. For one thing, the 
fieage people one meets with in daily life do not speak in 
sion fiicds of compelling beauty or rhythm, nor enlarge one’s ideas 
Wihuman nature in a few concentrated scenes and acts. 
Icannot truthfully say that these charming characteristics 
}!Stakespeare’s people are to be found#in the company of his 
fst, They are, after all, a very small company numerically, 
ii they make an exceedingly instructive subject for study all 


a tragedy, gives us little more than an instance of dream 
Sand we should also note that in the same year the 
aa was writing his fascinating play of fairy life, 
“Simmer Nights Dream. From then onwards, we 
Clearly find, his knowledge of the supernatural was 
w as was all his grasp of life and skill in craftsman- 
Y the time of Macbeth he was thoroughly versed in 


taft 
5 t, necromancy and so on. 
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Perhaps one should just mention that the two | 
of all, both produced after he had retired to Sie 
contains a vision, the one in Cymbeline in Pagan times 
and ancestors; the other, in Henry VIII, of angels, oa |, 
very bad, so it is satisfactory to know that they we na 
ations by other people. Probably the theatre haq new iad 
or something like that, or wanted to cater for some ch alt 
pageantry. In the previous year The Tempest, from Shale ol 
speare’s own hand, had included a masque of the goddess (4) 
and others, delightfully done. 

But to return to our subject of ghosts proper. How, yj 
must ask, were they stage-managed in the days of Elizabeth 


atesty a 
tforg, ai 


Stopes, among others, has described it : 


A proscenium which projected into the pit, with uncover 
wings. At the back was the players’ house, through the doornsd 
which the performers made their entrances and exits, and the up 
windows served for balconies, castles and palaces. Above way 
projection acting as a partial roof over the stage, technically cal 
“the Heavens”. The front of this was generally supported on pill 


In those days the imagination of the audience was p. 
more alert than it is now. Being good listeners, they “col 
orated” more with the actors (as Mrs. Stopes puts i) ý 
as Shakespeare himself once requested in a prologue, pimi 
out ihe imperfections with their thoughts. The P 
highly educated in music, and accustomed to good 
pictorial art was almost unknown in England att 
We, on the other hand, are apt to be somewha il 
spectators—quite passive indeed if accustome to o : 
graphs, for generations we have also been treated Hol q a 


1 Shakespeare's Industry, by Mrs. C. C. Stopes, pp. 204 and 213, 
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ș, stage scenery and so forth, but the Elizabethans 
A ih aids to their enjoyment. And another point, 
m diaries and letters of the day, is important to take 
he acting was superb. Shakespeare himself played 
in Hamlet and it has been described as his highest 
t on the stage. We know him to have been 
quality he did profess— i.e., in the calling that 


AK 
alyie Of t 


id jievemen 
alent in the 
|, followed as an actor. | | 
f put let us first take the apparitions in Richard MANERA 


ie King, after a long series of villainies is confronted, the 
I wht before his defeat and death in battle, with the ghosts of 
‘those whom he had murdered in order to gain the throne 


Give me some ink and paper.— _ 
What, is my beaver easier than it was? 
And all my armour laid into my tent ? 


ious anxious questions follow, and he calls for wine. 
„H The poet—still, as already said, a young author—rather 


mime back to save England from the usurper if he can (and 
Wo, after the next day’s victory takes the throne as Henry 
> mae thus ending the Wars of the Roses). On the stage the 

a p tents are both set up, and the spirits, rising in turn 
“een them, address first Richard and then his rival, with 
I o doom for one, and good cheer for the other. The 

| : Princes smothered in the Tower are of course among the 
ih Nseries of Victims, and their speech runs: 


my 
Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard, 
nd weigh thee down to ruin, shame and death! 
Thy nephews’ souls bid thee despair and die!— 


i A q l | NES 

E ‘ Richmond) : Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace and wake in joy: 
| Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy! 
Live, and beget a happy race of kings. 
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ere Octo 
Buckingham is another familiar figure from A Y 
thus appears, and bids the tyrant king: Play wl A 

(To Richard): Oh! in the battle think on Buck} p! 


ae 
Jiha 


| 


And die in terror of thy guitig eam, 

Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds {pt 

Fainting, despair ; despairing yield thy brea sitat 
| 


(To Richmond): I died for hope ere I could lend thee a: _ 
But cheer thy heart, and be thoy noe a ks 
God and good angels fight on Richmowit «sib 
And Richard falls in height of all his Ei it Jia 


The audience is allowed to see first one dreamer, and the? c 
the other, awaken in his tent after this—Richard in a 
terror and, for the first time in the play, crying out wif!’ 
prayer for help. He has mocked at religion all along a) 
definitely set himself to do evil, and he soon comes to hi E 
` ordinary waking self again, e 
feasa 

Soft! I did but dream. 4 
O coward conscience how dost thou afflict me! yea | 
The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight. drugi 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. A 
What, do I fear myself? there’s none else by; i 
jagar 


Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 
Is there another murderer here ? 


Richmond, on the contrary, speaks of : 


The sweetest sleep and fairest boding dream 
That ever entered in a drowsy head 

Have I, since your departure, had, my lords. derd fh 
Methought their souls, whose bodies Richard murcer® | 
Came to my tent, and cried on victory ; 
I promise you, my heart is very jocun 
In the remembrance of so fair a dream. 


The play ends after the battle next day, and eve? if 
dream ghosts be but fantasy, one must admit they © 
thoroughly prepared the audience for the outcome a 
fighting. It may be noted, that in Act I of the sam? i w 
the Duke of Clarence, before his murder—famous for opt j 
of Malmesey wine, is afflicted with terrible dreams "Ju, 
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CTO 
i yfer this early tragedy, Shakespeare made no excursion 
the supernatural for a period of eight years. There is 
n the lyric Tales of Romeo and Fuliet, Richard II 
John, however sad they are, to favour ghostly 


aY hl 


Tato ‘ 
iin 1 


p King . . . e . 
dial ions; and in the histories in which Sir John Falstaff 
a iarge—in both senses of the term—no ghost could 


mayid. sibly, assert itself. The same thing applies to the many 
Cs stl iant comedies of this busy period. But when we get to 
al portion of Shakespeare’s creative output, another 
id of eight years begins, in which one magnificent tragedy 
vee another was written, unrelieved by comedies of any kind. 
ng al? first of these, in 1601, was Fuleus Cæsar, and in it— 
a infil a drama of thought, Brutus, who is the real hero of 
Iie piece, is haunted by the dead Cæsar whom, for state 
lusons, he had killed. We are told how Cesar loved him, 
jad we see, in the early acts of the play, Brutus’ mental 
finggle as to whether it is his duty to join the conspiracy or 
fo Brutus is a fine type of Stoic philosopher, generous- 
fated, balanced and unselfish. He is given to thinking out 
fies problems and to meditation. He would have all men 
[oed by reason, and we know from his own lips that zo 
Ji bears sorrow better. 
| In the early parts of the play there are various references 
[he superstitions of the time. A Soothsayer warns Cæsar, 
I, he street, against zhe Ides of March, i., the date of his 
nation ; and when the day approaches, the common 
e are terrified by an earthquake and thunder and light- 
mo considered to be evil portents. Calphurnia, the 
cael, for ae has a warning dream which almost persuades 
the W the ia Sake, to stay safe at home. Exaggerated accounts 
HY the AE ra brought to them—blood had been dropped 
Napitol from ferce fiery warriors fighting m the 


ide, 
ndt 
Na 


er'd 


if the 


a a Ta ee 


| 


There is an uncanny message, also, from ¢he augur 
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OCTOp 


; erst | 
Cæsar had sent a servant, telling him to "Sto wh 


bid the priests do present sacrifice 
And bring me their opinions of success, 

The catastrophe occurs, as prophesied, and a long war k | 
We see the end of it in Act V, when Brutus and al 
alike, in ancient Roman fashion, kill themselves rather uf ; 
fall into the hands of their conquerors. This is at the bal, 
of Philippi, and during the night preceding it, Brutus ig a te 
by Cesar’s ghost. This is no dream, for Brutus js awa 
reading by the light of a single taper in his tent, 


fallen asleep. 
Enter the Ghost of Caesar 


Brutus: How ill this taper burns !—Ha! who comes here? | 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me.—Art thou anything? 
Art thou some god, some angel or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold and my hair to stare? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 


Ghost: Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
Brutus: Why com’st thou ? 
Ghost: To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 


Brutus: Well; 
I shall see thee again ? 


Ghost: Ay, at Philippi. 


Brutus: Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then.—Exi! G 
Now I have taken heart thou vanishest ; 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee, 
Boy, Lucius !—Varro! Claudius ! Sirs, awa 


Brutus is terribly shaken, hardly credits his senses, 
accuses his attendants of having cried out in thett sleep: ol 
5 3 OPE I think we E 
this, and from his words monstrous apparition, a lj 
conclude that the Ghost of Cæsar must have a a 
unrecognisable with wounds, besides having di ost jik 
speech and an unearthly sort of voice. It ™ 


host: | 


e! 
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| j that part of Cæsar’s nature that had lingered near 
i gente onscious of hardly anything but his murder and the 
; seli had last pronounced—£¢ tu Brute. Brutus, 
Jy ds a also notice was worn out by the campaign and the 
|. y his wife’s death had just arrived, adding an almost 
e e grief to the sorrow that he felt for Rome; and on 
er tal evening of this very night he had been subjected to the 
© ball rete emotional strain of the quarrel and reconciliation with 
i visiidi best friend and fellow-general, Cassius. All these facts 
awale evidence of Shakespeare’s understanding of the circum- 
His bilunces that most “ naturally ”—if we may so employ the 
erVatityri—lead to the seeing of ghosts. Next day, shortly before 
ks own death, Brutus confides to Volumnius, an old school- 
fellow, that : 


The ghost of Cæsar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night: at Sardis once: 
And this last night here in Philippi fields. 

I know my hour is come. 


iis exceedingly interesting to note that in Plutarch's 
lies, from which Shakespeare took his story, it 1s Brutus’ 
fm evil genius that haunts him. For dramatic purposes— 
taps anticipating the murdered King Hamlet in his next 
[Shakespeare altered this spirit to Caesar’s Ghost, and, to 
i last moment, its baneful influence lingers in the mind of 
‘a Thus, over the dead body of Cassius, he exclaims: 


(0) Julius Cæsar, thou art mighty yet! 

hy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
hi n our own proper entrails. 
dey A then also gets a slave to hold a sword that he may 
i o : 
| "it and dies with the words, 


are? | 


re? 


= 


a Cæsar, now be still; i 
Killed not thee with half so good a will. 


G. Hilda Pagan 


(To be continued) 


el 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONGRESs 
By S. M. S. 


TRANSPORTED within three days of the closing of the Con 
village far away in the mountains, one is tempted t 
it is that we seem often to seek for God in the mids 


Yet the strange thing is that often we find Him 
must have proved it to be so at our Vienna Congress, 


The occasion was unique: it was the first time since the War thith 
most of our members in Central Europe had been able to mainel 
together; large numbers had never attended a Congress before m 
had met any of our leaders ; while, in the interval since the holding 
the last European Congress, the face of the world has changed, al 
peoples have changed with it. 


It was a marvel to me how so many from widely scattered par 
of the world had found their way to Vienna. It is computed thal) 
least 1,100 members were there, while thirty nationalities wef 
represented. Many had come at great sacrifice; but, as our Vid), 
President said, in his speech closing the Congress, the difficulties a 
the sacrifice were all worth while. There are few whose hei), 


gres a 
o ask oneself i 
t of crowds, ~ 


there ; and ma A | 


7 We all agree 
succession are far too many, and do not enable us to ge 
of the opportunities offered, or to be quite at our best. 5 
circumstances were unusual, and anyhow the experiment wa 
and experiments are always useful. 
f the lectur 
y extra me 
amme; i 


we 
Lhe y OPi 
ne or another of the three halls or other rooms, sp 


ding and is of an immense size, so that we ha 
} and this is a very great advantage. 


EE 
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ht must have come to some who are keenly interested 

e of Nations that here in this Congress was indeed the 

cag which it so badly needs, if only the units composing 

; could realise it, and take the League of Nations into their 

Ii could not help feeling also, if these representatives of so 

jas jes and tongues could have done so three years ago, how 
ihe world might have been to-day. 


at this Congress there was areal warmth of brotherhood, 
| For, elted all differences as the sun melts the snow on the nearer 
nich ee [am bound to add that this was immensely contributed to 
ice-President, Mr. Jinarajadasa, who in his beautiful little 
Wh at the opening of the Congress asked us all to make a point of 
Jeuing hands with as many as we possibly could, no matter whether 
dh gers to us or not, as that in itself would make a link. He 

sthe servant of all, responding to every call, performing graciously 
jh greater duties and smaller duties and some which one might 
hve lhought were not duties at all, from the beginning to the end. 


r,t And over all, also from the beginning to the end, the spirit of our 
fesident. 


S. M. S. 


BRAHMAVIDYASHRAMA, ADYAR 


je second session of the Brahmavidyashrama will open on October 
fies am., when it is hoped that the President’s engagements will 
mit her to give the opening lecture. 


zit curriculum of studies of last session will be followed, with 
ih modifications, There will be two lectures daily (excepting 

“oe and Wednesdays) from 9 to 11 a.m., in the reading-room of 
‘stern section of the Adyar Library. The afternoons from 3 to 
e given to library research and the expressional side of the 
Amer: ew students are on the way from England, Holland 
|, ita. A busy and inspiring session is anticipated. 


G 

eni thanks are tendered to the American Theosophists who 
es, n alopticon electric lantern for illustrating lectures without 
; ortunately a bulb was broken in transit, but it is hoped 
f y oe replaced in time to dedicate the lantern early in the 
Valuable ie S are also tendered to the Carnegie Trust for a number 
‘lovers R S on oriental exploration and research. Will some 
New p nish our library with a set of the most recent books 
7 nglish and American poets ? 


James H. COUSINS, 
Principal. 
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DuRING last month we heard of the Japan disaster, | 
it is not strange that we have also received the following two acco f 
one of a recent great change, the other referring to an ancient 
All these changes make one think and ponder, so that we may bed 
and not “set” in our ways and thus prepare for the future. 


The birth of an island is described in a report received by the hydrographs 
office from Capt. George B. Genereaux, master of the steamship Jacob, who decibt(Ul 
he was an eye-witness to at least part of the phenomenon. f 


Recently, —while he was on his usual route from Singapore, the captain said tief 
violent disturbance was noted on the surface of the sea at latitude 1007 noha 
longitude 109 60 30 east, where a mass “ dark in colour, with straight sides, about 
feet in height and between 2 and 3 miles in length ” had risen above the water. 


T 


“There were breakers along the entire length,” the report said, “ where tte Me. J 
was washing away lcose material. Repeated explosions were noted, causing le} 
waves. These continued at intervals of about one minute for more than an hour" fime 


The island has been officially named Tagawa, but on most charts is desig g 
í New Born”. l 


. ere . . ¢ a; a 
The second account comes from the scientific periodical “ Discoveit 


This brings us to the borders of our “lost Atlantis ”. Whatever cau 
disappearance of this huge land mass, and whether or no we accept Kober smut 
subsidence owing to corrosion as a reasonable explanation, certain it is (bs “4 | 
did once exist. We have not only geological, but also botanical and zoologic i 
in support of its existence. It was more than an island, and it stretched ae 
to Australia, even including a vast portion, if not the whole, of Africa 
Geologists call it Gondwana Land and calculate that it existed some 20," 
ago! 


* 


He X 
A . s 
The Australian Association of Psychology and Priloha 
prove a most useful society for those who desire to Hee ti 
sass 


the times in these great avenues of knowledge. Thi 
been formed ‘lt 
are pose 


for the purpose of promoting in Australasia in such ways Cie ey f 
desirable the study of and research in Psychology and Philosophy 
branches. yatt? 


. - . i aq 
One of its first steps has been the inauguration Ol 


journal called The Australasian Journal of Psychology an his ye4 4 
E first number of which was published in March of t i alla 
journal will constitute a local medium for the discuss!0” ` 
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[9 


gy, Philosophy and Social Science. It will record 
n these subjects, and will endeavour to stimulate 

y publishing original work of Australasian students. 
is edited by Emeritus Professor Francis Anderson, with 
tion of representatives of all the Australasian Universities. 
eceive free and without further charge the Australian 
hology and Philosophy. The opinion is expressed that, 


coopera 
fi members T 
J urna of Psyc 
i tsoever be the degree of success which altends the exhibilion cf Australian 
whats! the one thing that seems tolerably certain is that Heysen’s work 
at and lasting impression, for it will give the Londoner a clear 
t continent of ours is like. 

l a foregone conclusion that Norman Lindsay’s work will make 
t appeal to all those who are capable of understanding it, and 
redless to say it should be better understood there, than it is here. 
romp fis. water colours, his pen drawings, his etchings—all are alike 
rae biwisite, and all alike bear the imprint of his remarkable personality 


{his rare and astonishing genius. 


| The Christian Healing Mission conducted in Australia by 
lir James Moore Hickson has reached Western Australia, where the 
lume features may be noted as have been chronicled in all the other 
fates, namely, a certain number of definitely reliable cures of illness 
jad disease of long standing which have responded to no medical 
cove itament, extreme reverence and simplicity at the services, which, 
those who have been privileged to attend them, have been the 
jierience of a lifetime. In an interview granted on his arrival, 
ejt Hickson was asked whether the Missions in Australia had been 
f Weeesstul as those elsewhere, and, whether the attitude of the 
“ple here differed in any material way. He replied: 


„É l were to compare Australia with India, there is a great difference. In India, 
i to A esonlially spiritual—the spiritual comes first in their lives. They did not 
uteaste, fey osee at all by any reasoning or arguments. From the highest caste to 
Were spi ey all say : ‘* We know that this is from God, we feel the Power.” You see 
t make Piritually awakened to deserve the power and gel behind the messenger. I 

any difference between Australia and England. In such countries a man 


atthe th; ` 
Ne thing more from the intellectual standpoint and wants to reason it out. 


p 
Son, Franz Cizek’s Art School in Vienna gives a young, self- 


re device is “nothing artificial, taught and learned, but an 
4g Mm within”. This art has no tight compartments, no 
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fixed rules formed by past centuries ; the way is free 
be able to receive and express the impressions of the oat 
In this school of art the student must look out for hime 
his own way of expression. ` r MSL ; 


There is no hoary tradition, his own talent, great or A | 
be his guide, and will show forth in his works. Prof, Cizek 
these art-expression in two groups: an internal and an external 


The internal art is based on religion: the contact of the at 
man with the cosmos. The external art is a new-born ar fe 
parents, without relations. In the Art school of Cizek yoy aw forget 
first time the spiritual basis reflected, renewed in the rhythmic ne ani 
movement. No part of Cizek’s schoolis to be found where thei den 
force of modern times is not expressed. i 


lde Wor 


Professor Teitaro Suzuki is President of the Lodge, he is now livin 
in Kyoto and works at his remarkable researches in Eastern Buddbise 
In his review Eastern Buddhism he publishes his researches and thos) 
of Mme. Suzuki and other collaborators. | 
Prof. Sylvain Lévy, an eminent Sanskritist, recently trol 
in Japan, congratulated Prof. Suzuki on his arduous work in a field Hire 
research so little cultivated, the different Buddhist Sects in Japa 
and for throwing so much new light on the subject. He is ably 
seconded in his researches by his wife, Mme. Suzuki. It is ase) 
pleasure to the Theosophical Society to have this distinguished 1 
among its members. Ji 


During her visit to Japan Mme. Manziarly met Mr. Ba iot 
St. Hilaire, F.T.S. of France, who is doing all he can to help“ 
Theosophical Movement in Japan. [lene 


* * * 


August Bethe writes an article in the official organ of th 
and Austrian Section, Theosophisches Streben; on the necessit 
German expressions for the innumerable Sanskrit terms 1n nytt 
as the foreign words repel inquirers and newcomers to Theos? 1 
gives them the wrong impression, that Theosophy 1S tis i 
master. We got Theosophy from India through England ot sit 
us in Indian-English language. For us Germans, it is fec ive 
give Theosophy in German language, to make it 4t rit Pole 
comprehensible to the simplest German student. The oa the oy, 
are the greatest stumbling-blocks and we have to eliminate” jix 


e Gert à 
yo 
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\ ant to make Theosophy a world-religion. Luther’s translation 
et neY Bible into German had such a far-reaching influence, 


ae spoke to the people in their own language. 
cause 


ia The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, page 50, H.P.B. says: 
n 


. work is written for the instruction of students of Occultism and not for 


f 
yg) As sts, we may well avoid such foreign terms. 


| this W $ 
Vid benefit of philologi 
$ % x 


| Argentina is such a big country that it includes all climates, the 
\, d the temperate and the cold. The population is growing fast by 
] 3 


ition: it is now about 8 millions and a fifth of them live in 
De 


Jayenos Aires. 

| At the time when Mrs. Gowland came to Argentina, 1919, there 
irady existed 6 Spanish Lodges, but no English Lodge. Mrs. Gowland 
‘med the first and only English Lodge, “The Beacon” in March, 
“t/q, It has 63 members of which 52 are very active. The English 
3 “lany consists of fluctuating members ; so it is very difficult to get 


| in December, 1922, a French Lodge was formed in Buenos Aires. 
\ihas 9 members. Just now there are in this big country, with its 
"idly dispersed population, 10 Spanish Lodges, 1 English Lodge and 


af ch Lodge. 


, aij At the General Convention held July, 1922, Mrs. Gowland was 
greal ed General Secretary of Argentina (including Bolivia, Paraguay, 
guay). The number of Lodges of this Federation is 14. The ideal 
| * which Mrs. Gowland is working is to unite all the States of South 
duca in this Federation, to prove the possibility of spiritual 
4p Method in South America. 
| A S a remarkable fact in Argentina, that a woman was elected 
Eo Secretary, Mrs. Gowland manages the affairs of the Section 
infinite tact and intelligence. Her great enthusiasm and strong 
He cause rouse the members to great activity. 
* & x 


otes from the Dutch East Indies, reference is made to 
ae activities there. Batavia Lodge is the possessor of a 
moda Hall well lighted and ventilated and with ample 
in ee and courses of lectures are given throughout the year 
nts ave Hall or in the adjoining study class room, both to 
nth i the general Public. A syllabus is printed and issued 
8, moet particulars of the various activities, lectures, study 
ation groups, etc., to be held during the month. 
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Several magazines are published by the T.S. in Jan a 
the 
. nt 
month. Others are the Theosofisch Maanblad in Dati Ist 
Keten for children in Dutch, and Pewarta Theosophie R 


vernaculars, generally Malay. 


The office of the General Secretary is in the main 4 | 
buildings of the Headquarters. In the Dutch East Indies rie 
45 Lodges and centres scattered over some of the Island Tean 


S, and hi 
it is remembered that the area of these Islands is together Me 
about half the size of Europe excluding Russia, while the ail 


geographical distance is greater than the distance from the i 
coast of, Ireland to Constantinople, it will be realised that the worki 


keeping in touch with the various Lodges is no light task, 


* 4: * 
In The Daily Telegraph, London, we read that: 


to discover where souls abide after death, he admitted this to newspaper reporlers yest} 
day. He declared that in the search for truth he had made much progress. Mr. Edisi 
is not a boliever in spiritualism, as generally understood, and so far he has not 

it possible to demonstrate the existence of life beyond the grave. Heis proceedingdy, 
scientific lines, however. He has already convinced himself that the human boi. 
made up of entities, which are intelligent. He believes that when a person cuts RIT | 
finger it is the intelligence of these entities that heals the wound. The entity that ging 
life and motion to the body is finer than all the others, and lies infinitely beyond 
finest scientific instruments. Mr. Edison has faith in the Supreme Being who oh 
after the destinies of the world. All his thoughts and energies now, he said, relalt 


life after death—where the soul goes, what form it takes, and its relations to i4 
now living. | 


NOTICE 


ssf 
THE Manager of the T.P.H. will be glad if any member Pg 
the Reports of the Annual Convention of the Theosophi™ fot # 

for the years 1889—1907 (inclusive) will kindly give '° 

_ ference. Address: Manager, T. P. H., Adyar, Madras. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BEATER REPLIES TO Mr. LOFTUS HARE’ 


De LEAD 


| gin—My attention has been drawn to an amazing attack upon 
Mg in the February number of your magazine by a certain 

mi He disinters from an old number of THE THEOSOPHIST an 
Hare. the life of a contemporary of Zoroaster, and finds fault 


assigned to him, the spelling of the names incidentally 


bationed, etc. 

| 0n these matters he has, of course, a right to his own opinion ; 
\; when he proceeds to insinuate that I copied the story from some 
finian book he commits a gratuitous impertinence. 

vig | have never asked Mr. Hare or anyone else to believe in that 
yasiyor in anything else that I have written. That which I see I put 
‘Blea record when it seems to me of interest; whether people accept it 
loch arclusively their affair, not mine. It is open to any man to doubt 
iter | have observed correctly, or to suppose me to have been in 
‘kor in my deductions; but he has no possible right to accuse me of 
in faith because he does not agree with what I have seen. 

i] To fix dates in ancient history is no easy matter ; I do my best, 
il have often taken an amount of trouble, of which my carping 
"Mic can have no idea, to establish the accuracy of even an unim- 
fent point; but I make no claim to infallibility. 

For the spelling of the Persian names I can take no responsibility. 
hii heard I tried to reproduce phonetically ; but the result was so 
ae uncouth that I appealed to my Parsi friends, and either 
H such spelling as they suggested, or endeavoured to indicate 
| Fe ciation as closely as I could. 
fi] A never pretended to be a leader in the Theosophical Society, 
| no office therein, though I have been a member for forty 


a but at the beginning of the study of the science of clair- 
e estigation ; surely better work can be done by quiet and 
ranted o patson of results than by the gross rudeness 0 
TY coy pecusccons of deceit. Can we not at least begin by the 
tention > of crediting one another with common honesty and 


| ey, 
p: is alia C. W. LEADBEATER 
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SCIENCE, OR GOD MANIFESTING As KNOWtp) 

QR 
THE undersigned is of the opinion that some Sentences ; 
Besant’s exquisite study about science! may be apt oa Done 
understandings and not quite correct notions; he theref lead ty j 
kindly to publish the following : : Ore ashy hy 


According to the Article western scientists see 
make science national. I want to lay special stress on ‘ie 
to-day science cannot be and is not anything else but cae tip 
The Science of the civilised world, especially that of Europe tt Qu 
mistaken for the War-Technic of all the great DONAA in iie 
and West, although it is, of course, worked on a scientific basi eup 
branch of technic can never discredit our real Science, and af Of 
branch ought to be discarded. Fear and imagination are tow 
exaggerating and it is said by money-greedy authors of sens $ 
novels that German chemists and physicists are “ working” i 
to discover all sorts of destructive poisons, it is also saidh 
that America is in possession of the most devastating poison that ey 


A more serious, and rather sad symptom, however, consists isis 
sort of boycotting of German University men and Institutes, which 
forced the “Neutral” Sven Hedin to his well known step in ordf 
counterpoise this psychosis. | 


It is certainly true, that some Nations, owing to circumstant 
do specialise themselves in some branches of science and tte 
technic shows decidedly national characteristics, for instant) 
French and German railway bridges and railway systems; 
science, science itself, remains the blessing and common good ol 
nations, that are spiritually and culturally equal to it. 


I want to emphasize that Science does not know any a fium 
patents or monopolies. These are used and unfortunately ies we 
technic only, because the materialisation of technical ideas nf" 
capital, which according to its nature wants to be secure ‘Conall. 
be so. As long as the world will not be brought to an ideal “eh 
ism and as long as private capital has its right of Ex on 2 
patent has its right just as well. True, every discoveret ougbl ee, 
ought to give away his ideas—as every owner of an orehe ae in 
open its gates to all the children in its neighbourhood an 
man ought to share his money with the poor. Jess Ë i. 


Now, the real discoverer of the electro-magnetic Wi f 
kinesis was neither Bose nor Marconi, but Prof. Herz: aa 
also its precise theory, and he, though of western on ft 
patent his discovery, which is the real basis of all that C™ ihe 
Marconi was only the technicist, who came after racti¢ 
scientist, and who applied the latter’s method in a more P 
All the rest was capital’s affair which, by the way 


* THE THEOSOPHIST, May, 1923, 
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a Bers of material o: but owners of spiritual goods as 
4p ihe cases of “ copyright . 
Figs if how that the West and western Science have also in 
“jst t0 He pledge of true spiritual development and knowledge of 
elves to remind the reader of the last pages of Kant’s : Allgemeine 
ae und Theorie des Himmels (each page of which is mystic) 
sn whole philosophy as well as of Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Ka unmentioned all German pantheistic philosophers I want 
$ e of the greatest living physicists, Max Plank, discoverer of 
je ee Theory, who closed his public lecture (February, 1923, 
4; i Academy of Sciences in Berlin) with words that are, 
yie r the answer to the wish expressed by our President, when 
(a at the end of her article : 


Sience and Religion are in truth not opposed to each other, but need one another 
Vey seriously thinking man, to complete each other. Surely it is not by mere 
le that the greatest thinkers of all ages were at the same time of a deep religious 
yi although they did not make a show of their holiest of holies. Only through co- 
ain of the powers of Intellect and those of Will grows Philosophy’s ripest and 
“delicious fruit: Ethics. For Science also heaves ethical values to the surface; it 
wis us above all love of Truth and Awe. ‘Truth throughout ceaseless to attain more 


JOSEF NEMCSEK 


LETTER TO Mr. ERIK CRONVALL' 


3 Sorry that I have not replied to your letter before this, but 
"stances have prevented me. I thank you for your letter. | 
ti ey received the President’s answer to this, published with 

élter in brochure form. 


la my opinion the one fault in your letter is that you have not 


paite plainly enough. This has given an opportunity for a 
dive to certain vague statements, whereas if you had, so to 
n chapter and verse, a definite reply would have been the 


am incl: 
hy gated to agree with you that the original broad platform of 
bin m n danger of not being maintained. It cannot be main- 
Rinio a opinion, as long as any one person cannot state his or 
» Pers tankly and freely without fear of being considered 
n it ponally, I do not like the word “ loyalty ” and the personal 
i come to imply in the T.S. We have been told, over 
a in the past, that we need believe nothing which does 
Out reason, it matters not how poor our reason may be 


tal Secretary, 


a 
DDea] a 


Gy 


T.S. in Sweden. 
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nor who says we ought to believe. This has been al | 
very basis of all Theosophical teaching. I wish thar a tom 
this talk of disloyalty in the T.S. directly anyone Ae emd 
statement made by any one of our leaders. The A | 
more willing follower than I am, but I reserve the rian ety ' 
with her if my reason tells me she is not right in ane t to dig 
joined the T.S. on that spirit of freedom and absolute inde 
lopment which it promises. I understood that in the Te Ual da 
counted for nothing. But I find, as you have evidently a | 
personalities count a great deal with some people. ound 


To conclude this argument, it seems ridiculous to me that bee} 
we do not agree with all certain leaders say or teach we, 
counted as outside the pale of true Theosophy. And as Ido 


is ig 
hou) 
Not iy i 


that I have a prejudice against the very word Catholic, and that whil 
prejudice is wrong and intolerant, but it is there, and is of as mif 
importance as any other belief I have, to me. But why shouliy 
bias against the L.C.C. be considered disloyalty to the T.S.? Thy 
really what it has come to, as far as I can see, And itis noti 
Let the L.C.C. flourish, it is doing its own work in its own way, 
that is not my way, and I want to have the right to say so! i 


pens. The trend of thought is that way, and in my opinion, ali 
“occult” literature is good. It arouses interest in people whoo 
wise would never think of occult subjects. a 


” the WILLEN ji 
nto it a critics 


truth of which I have found myself. For there is a tenden i 
in a circle, claiming that the person who is an Initiate m yey ati 
ed, and that he must be believed because he is an Initia ic for 08 
we first learned in the T.S. is true, it is a serious draw-bae I must th 
students to have their attainments common knowledge. | men 
do agree that it is matter for joy that “ Gods walk Tof his 
that it is still possible for a disciple to reach the fee A 
But too much stress can be laid on the persona 
statements. ht 
but thous 


{ am afraid I cannot do your letter justice, e written 
reply as best I could. I think you are brave o hav 
hope that there are many like you in the T.S. M. ER” 


TS. 


General Secretary: 
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} The Philosophy of Humanism, by Viscount Haldane. (John 
Pics, London. Price 12s.) 

The volume under review is a companion one to the author’s 
lign of Relativity, and the subject is dealt with the same thorough- 
AU ss as in the earlier volume; but the main concern of The Reign of 
toa lelativity was to show how knowledge enters into and fashions reality, 
that stile the purpose of the present volume is “to bring out the relations 
amig certain sciences to each other and to knowledge, relations which 
ould depend on the principle of relativity, in its most general form ”. 


at | The first three chapters give a brilliant exposition of “ Humanism ” 
wayf othe standards of value in the domains of Literature, Music, Art and 
| Religion. The distinguishing feature of humanism in Literature is 
sond buched upon, an appeal is made to lay greater stress on the entirety 
! med the relativity of all knowledge rather than the isolated particular 
lat the concrete. The Upanishads are mentioned as essentially 
10 olf Umanistic, and as displaying an intense desire to grasp and realise 
[te inherent unity of knowledge. Modern specialisation, if carried ta 
it logical conclusion, will make us intellectual islands with no com- 
sHtunton with each other, and it is well that a movement has been 
an in Germany to combat this tendency. Humanistic Faculties 
to of lve been established, for the purpose of bringing specialised subjects 
yj Mo organic relation to one another and as standpoints within the 
ety of knowledge. It is interesting to note that a similar effort 
iA te “ing made to synthesise knowledge at Adyar under the auspices of 
vg cently started “ Brahmavidyashrama ”. 
ae remaining part of the book is concerned with disclosing the 
i s reality to knowledge, from the standpoint of Mathematical 
acter; iology and Psychology, each of which is examined with his 
Me tic genius for getting to the very root of mere external 
of Boe It is a valuable addition to the literature of our times 
i Special interest to those who are interested in the universal 
e O a Synthesis of all knowledge and a readjustment of 


ative Values of things. 
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The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philos 
Bosanquet. (Macmillan, London. Price 8s. 6d.) 


In this valuable treatise, Dr. Bosanquet essays: 
sophical task of disclosing “some fundamental feat 
the groups of thinkers most strongly opposed to one 
He bases his enquiry on the rough division of Idealist and R 
and proceeds to demonstrate “that each of them, if he fol 
primary clue freely, with an open mind, and his eye upon th 
may, or rather must, be led to investigations and appreciations whi ref 
will carry him to seek completeness in regions within his one a 
spiritual home”. The author then makes a syntketical analysis bt 
historical philosophy, which he illuminates by his own acute intelleg, 7002 
ual imagination, leading up through a most valuable survey of scholar) Fea! 
ship and criticism to a set of concluding chapters on the Unity behinl. 
universal diversity. Here the modern philosopher becomes thl 
ancient Vedantist by pushing back nearer the Absolute certain funt 
mental concepts of Divine Power which narrow religious interpretatinl 
makes grotesque and contradictory by identifying them too grosh 
with personalities. Nor does his criticism touch only narrow religiou) 
interpretation : it strikes equally at the narrow types of philosophic 
thinking. The following paragraph is indicative of the author's fint 
power of combining critical and constructive thought: 


I think that a reader who has followed my survey of the progressive doctrin 


obhy, 


the truly 
ures Shar 


ea) PY 
lows} 
© Objeg | e508! 


(The 


peoples, concentrated and represented in the spirit of humanistic positivism: ai) 
philosophy has ceased, we might almost say, to speak about the universe Hy 
interested in itas a whole. Even those among its votaries who stand nominally a I 

idealistic succession care, as we have seen, rather for the massive and gigantic fins! 
thinking in its actual process and aggregate, than for the affirmed unity pa woth 
totality without which its life has no centre or mainspring, and amounts 10 | 
but contradicts its own essence, | 


Dr. Bosanquet is, it will be observed, an admirable hen h 
western philosophy out of the dark jungle of particularity towar i 
clear peaks of universal Truth that the Sages of Asia saw an ie \ 
millennia ago, and that Theosophy has reaffirmed for half a cen 
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ism of Einstein and his Problem, by W. H. V. Reade, M.A. 
4 plackwell, Oxford. Price 4s. 6d.) 

ps! pook under review is an attempt to reinterpret the famous 
he oe experiment which was the starting point of the 
eson vity, which has well-nigh over-whelmed the domain of 
sie of aA good deal has been made of the illustration of the 
r and the stream which is generally given to illustrate the 
"sent, but whatever argument there may be to support the 
i he author is vitiated by useless verbiage and an effort at 
The author adds a speculation on the nature of gravitation, 
t be said that the style of the author, though admittedly 
Jes pilar, is particularly helpful in understanding the strength or 


i wkness of Einstein’s theory. > 


he criti 


igiouf 
phiil Religious Thought in the East,.by Purnendu Narayan Sinha. 
in| (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar.) 
This book consists of four lectures given lately by the General 
Secretary of the Indian Section of the Theosophical Society—the last 
etre may be described under the sub-title as “ The Effect of the 
on, {| teosophical Society upon religious thought in the East”. The 
plai ttthor roughly divides religious thought in India into two cycles, that 
willing with the Gita, and that beginning with Buddhism and now 
sing, In the first two lectures he deals with the ancient philo- 
i hical systems, and shows how Theosophy has done a great service 
li ‘mphasising the sevenfold constitution of man and the universe— 
id it came to re-affirm the fact of the latent powers of man, then in 
| Ba of being forgotten or regarded as a myth. “TIt has made it 
a e for the educated Indian to regain his soul and follow the 
e religious thought, which was so peculiar to the East. He 
Wa, vals with Dharma or Religion, explains the teachings of the 
i manifesting the one Brahman; shows how Shri Krshna 
bital re, light on the old teachings and by the Gita built up a new 
[Y not ife for India. The second cycle, in Buddhism, strikes a 
ent b that of self-reliance. A new importance is given to the 
ath and its stages clearly outlined. The Buddha brushed 
meee eysics and emphasised the moral life—but after 500 years, 


4 Mself Predicted, Buddhism “ degenerated into a lower order 
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of metaphysic ” in India and eventually died out from 
Buddhism, too, was revived by the Theosophical m 
a significant fact that its two Founders professed 
higher sense. 


The fourth and last lecture is of great interest, as it giy 
sketch of the state of things in India in the author's yon 
1882, when Theosophy was beginning to be an influence TA | th 
“the greatest thing the Theosophical Society did was to chan Mpa" 
attitude of mind which was driving the soul of India outside he i 

. by placing all religions on a common platform and brea 
ing a sympathetic attitude towards the study of each.” There yl 
however, a backward influence in all this, a sort-of re-action tolk 
old rut: “the orthodox Hindus . . . , jubilantly dwelt upon tf 
light thrown by the T.S. on some of the old teachings, which ueill 
be looked upon as superstitions, and used that as an argument {ord 
blind following of all orthodox customs and institutions.” He asd 
to show how the belief in the existence of Masters threw light on th 


its ancient hy 3 
ovement, and ; a 
Buddhism ine 

i 


Buddha maintained: finally, he shows the great value of Dr. Besa 
‘i 


followers of the great religions: “its greatest service to Human 
will be the moulding together of Eastern and Western thought.” 14 
book is one of the greatest value, especially for Indians who a 
unaware of the early history of the Society in India and of the 
of religious belief before 1880, and it is written by one who is hi 
a sound scholar with the gift of speaking clear and excellent E 
and explaining his knowledge to others. 


Political Christianity, by A. Maude Royden. (G. P. Putnam 
London.) 

This is a book of nine addresses or sermons which 
the broad sense. They are concerned with the “ap 
Christian principles to our problems as citizens” as the *” 145. 
Miss Royden is always interesting as far as she goer jg tied! 

_ makes one feel, as indeed most of her speeches do, that = on 
certain codes and traditions and is not free; but whe ad 


are political 


Jication 
p Preface 
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s one hopes that as time goes on she will look 
‘om a universal standpoint. 


d those of us who belong to any Christian church would be, if we could 
| How prova they had always spoken for those who cou.d not speak for themselves, 
‘ned tha lojted and destroy ed by civilisation! The church did not do it 
nd everyone says how unreal the churches have become. 


post parta 
worth reading and to the orthodox may be helpful 


| any points. W. 


s Christiantiy the Final Religion, by A&A- C. Bonquet, B.D. 
Îixmillan & Co. Price 10s. 6d.) 
i The writer says: “I take my stand with those who believe in a 
ifersonal God.” He quotes Dr. Inge who says: 
Progress is neither necessary nor uniform. Itis quite possible, though it would 
blow to my faith to have to believe it, that humanity may come to a stand, and 
or the future in a fixed stationary condition, like the polities of bees and ants, 
have a real civilisation, but apparently an absolutely unprogressive one. 
- if difficult to find this book helpful for its outlook is really summed 
pty these two short quotations. It is inevitably limited in vision 
se the writer does not seem to have realised that the world has 
filed, he does not appear to believe in evolution. I feel myself 
be to grasp his point unless it is that he is bound by the belief of 
life and seems a little uncertain of any Life beyond. 


C. 


Chri 
3 E Labour, by C. F. Andrews. (Ganesh & Co., Madras. 


; u all the 


fone, beticul 
*n'depend ture and reconstruction appears to me to be the grea 


Di 

: Nee in a very large measure, the peace of the world. 

` r ` 5 i 
e “ale 1s always trying to solve problems and struggling to 
Christ to relieve suffering. 

n an s . c 

ftom the ae is well written and he tries to interpret many 
, hristian scriptures. He himself answers a supposed 


0 à : 
an of his readers, the question is,“ What has all this 


labour problems in the East, whether in India or China, this problem 
test. On its 
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to do with the Labour Problem ? ” 
as follows: 


My answer would be, that I have done this because Į h 
experience that these hard sayings of Christ contain wonder{ mM ave found y. | 
rfu Y illuminati ra 


suggestions concerning the ultimate meaning of the ey ene ise 
ing down the corridors of the world and exhibiting an co have beens, ing 
intensity in our own day. It is in the light of Christ’s Agia Eee Power ofi JM 
thinking out, as far as facts have been available, the events in R olog that T hay. stat 
in Western Asia . . . and it will be understood with wheres and in Chi 4 

watched the gathering storm-clouds of revolution in India itself, at deep anxie ee 


This small book is interesting and, as a simple stud 


Nee y fro fon 
standpoint, it may be a help to many. m the Chri 


Life Eternal, Past—Present—Future, by Barthélmy Prosper By | 


tin, translated by Fred. Rothwell. (The Open Court Publishing | 
London. Price 6s.) 


The author is one of the founders of Saint Simonism, hedi | 


in 1864. he ( 


_ The volume, now offered to English readers in its present abridged form, pete 
published about three years before his death. It represents the fruit of his ripest hilferm 
on purely philosophical and moral, as apart from political, subjects. h 
The translation is good and the book in may ways striking, fi 
gives the reader much to ponder over. It represents a Christian 
of thought, but it is in no sense narrow; its broad outlook is its wtgan 

I quote the following striking passage and would like to dren 
attention to many others, therefore I add: “ Read it, for you wilis 


it useful, helpful and inspiring.” b 
I maintain that I live as certainly without as within myself: 1 feel this ae 
what I love and in what I hate; in what attracts and in what repels mei love ti $ 


I feel myself living; in what I disapprove, I am absent or dead; wh 
fies my life twofold; what I hold in horror, robs me of life or pol 
maintain that all those with whom I am brought in contact, who see us f theif R 
to me, are also living in meas Iam in them; that I am the compliment “othin ai 
they are of mine; that they could not see or hear or touch me had they able oi" 
than eyes, ears and feelings ; I too, must have in myself that which is Cy 
seen, heard, and touched by them; that is to say, half of their lite, ‘ile of 
passive life, their negative electricity which is without, whereas active 
electricity is within them and vice versa. 


lutes it 
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NS , 
3 | Wearer. An Outlcok on Life and World-Problems. 
“hy The ad the SCHOOL OF WISDOM, edited by Count Hermann 

har boo’ (Otto Reichl Verlag. Der Leuchter. Darmstadt. 1923.) 


fegseHli0B science teaches us one thing, namely that absolute rest, 
i | ae of motion, does not exist ; movement is the one and only 
au ate a of actual existence, of reality. The solid, an apparent 
e ajjaracter act body, is in reality a system of particles moving with 
a Pee velocity. Even the movement, which is not translatory, 
© ovement in a closed circle, i.e., tension. All apparently erratic 
ements must in the last instance be reduced to rhythmic move- 
i or chaos would ensue. Duration is rhythmic movement. The 
fs, the molecule, the crystal, the solar system is the resultant 
h chaotic movements reduced to rhythmic movement in a closed 
Le, All eccentric movements must in the last instance be con- 
\ied into concentric movement; all contrary movements must 
r Etbeome rhythmic movement to get stability, to make a cosmos out of 
ings, Absolute rest is death; life is “ Tension and Rhythm”. 
| This idea applied to the solution of the principal world-problems 
hedhi life-manifestations, forms the basis of the nine lectures given at 
le Convention of the Philosophical Society at Darmstadt during 
fomytitember 24—29. This booklet gives only the two lectures of Count 
stibatrmann Keyserling, “Tension and Rhythm” and his closing 
}eure. In “ Tension and Rhythm ” he works out the idea that tension 
£, fioi rhythm are the basic characteristics of reality; of life, and 
tan Atitence ; each organism from the single cell to the complex 
tsy [fuism, from man to the social structure of this world is a special 
avs of gravitation. He explains gravitation as “tension in a 
will Hebe circle, i.e., tension and rhythm. The periodicity of history, 
Eo ‘evolution of the Stars, the seasons, the force of leadership, the 
el nding forces of nations, the conquering force of ideas, all these 
j a = the resultant of tension and rhythm. This idea, applied to 
hing is a life and progress, shows us that only moving ideals are 
hace als, leading to higher evolution. AJl static ideals as eternal 
> eternal happiness, etc., are not ideals of life and progress, but 
aeath and extinction. Every step in our progress is based on 
ae uction of a new life-rhythm disturbing the stable equilibrium 
kaes ae It must be a forceful and eccentric power to be able 
an established order of things, just as a comet shooting in a 


ae Solar system may disturb its motion and shatter the old 


th things, 
a Same may be said of politics: the extreme Left, at first 


ng the Party-equilibrium, in becoming powerful and stable 


“brisé gnc? 
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ends in deadening routine or equilibrium, i 
from the Left pushes the old Left into the 


right and left and he may be considered to rep 
party in ideals. How can we solve this eternal p 
We can only find a solution for it by the construction of Das 
higher tension, in which the contending opposites a fise 
: 5 are har 
a higher unity, as counterpoint does in music. Al] life 
life of nations, the spiritual life of man, the life of a solar | 
while being apparently in stable equilibrium are in reality y 
equilibrium where a principle of higher order keeps the neii 
opposites in harmonious solution, in counterpoint, so to sal r 
lies simply in counterpointing all the opposite forces, which T Je 
tinually coming up in the evolution of the world and mankind. pow 
movement calls forth its opposite movement, radicalism calls pabida 
conservatism goodness, badness, gentleness, harshness; therefor{it a 
the underworld and the upperworld form an indissoluble whole, ae 
mythology told us, as psycho-analysis now declares as the higie 
truth. fapte 
If that is so then we must try to get a higher chy 
where the opposite forces are counterpointed; but such an all-enoy 


Ty 
resent the myl 
roblem of a 3 


f 
Monigef D, l 
the his doen 


scious opposition to all that was best in Paganism. The same c 4 
said of Buddha in relation to Brahmanism, not to speak of E 
greater one-sideness of Luther, Loyola, St. Francis, Muha ae I 
the Prophets of Israel. Thus far we have not had an al ee 
hensive civilisation, could not: have it, because the hum 
and the social organisation are still in its infancy- Paganist, 
under the rude attacks of barbarous hordes because hea u 
did not embody the ideal-tension of all-comprehensi”,,, 
reached the dead level of equality of contending tone 
doom will reach our Western civilisation : we also will reese 
level of equality and disappear. In the given circumst to 
not try to reach all-sideness (comprehensiveness) but Pee io! 
ness, as the shortest way to perfection. As long asW°" 
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only an energetic and one-pointed movement can force the 

ction and reaction, to reach the higher unity of rhythmic 
a rue that only youth and intellectual blindness can give 
but history teaches this lesson. The existing national 
; must lead us to international solidarity, to international 
The West in its feeling of superiority over the East cannot 
A superiority on the universality or perfectness of her civilisa- 
tcan do that only on the extreme one-sidedness, the keen 
Hicfeonintedness of movement which we are representing in the East. 
Like Eiern civilisation is really the most one-sided, the most 
RA: A | civilisation that has ever existed. But at the same time it 
ing = dynamic, the most forward-moving civilisation on earth. 
| is its distinction. We shake the whole world by the most 


tist 


insodi 
Pe vertul tension the world has ever known. Our forceful rhythm 
“ies the whole earth out of gear and must give birth to the 
Tsgaiecity of humanity. To summarise this extraordinary theory of 
forefie and progress : The world as a unit is kept together and in eternal 
le, as bement by tension and rhythm; no absolute rest (absence of 
higyeement) is possible; existence is eternal movement, the highest 
pression of existence. Life is eternal movement, variation, trans- 


Jy ulation to reach perfection. 
4 


enol} 
isei 
justa 

belol The New Japan, by Dr. James H. Cousins. (Ganesh & Co., 
on Price Rs. 4.) 


his well-printed and liberally illustrated book represents 
pe Cousins impressions and reflections during the ten months 
ci he spent in Japan, 1919-20, as English Professor at Keio 
tty at whose hands he received the degree of Doctor of 
nal uly in the present year. 

ltis one of the most interesting books we have read on Japan, 
ok for globe-trotters or impressionists, not statistical or 
dist, nor yet written to grind an axe or pointa moral; nor 
n Pretend to be a study exhaustive in any degree. It claims 
acion by its simplicity of description, by its many human 
: and its author’s characteristic humour of word and phrase. 
hap i Pest interest is seen to be in the underlying relations of 
TA races of man and his desire to bring these races to a 
tfe standing., This purpose runs throughout the book. We 


Y 


C 
R led chiefly along the paths of poetry and art, and we 


M. G. 


de 
alld 
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come across literary men and women, not merely 
cosmopolitan crowd which seems to have gathe 
veniently for Dr. Cousins’ visit there. Thus we 
of the poet Noguchi. We get apt illustrations of 
Japanese to pronounce the letters / and v, insta 
utterance of the poet himself, which an hour 
not better: 


. “apa 
red in ih n, 


are given ; not 
the inability yil 
nee the “ battal! 
of Practice o 


O my berubbéd, 
We shall fry in hebben ! 

Dr. Cousins points out, as Lafcadio Hearn and othe 
China and Japan have done, the great difficulty he had į 
response of an abstract nature from the Japanese—a fact explain sw) 
Theosophical writings by saying that the Fourth Race People ri 
Atlanteans, developed the concrete, not the abstract mind—this ki 
being the goal, still unreached in the main, of the Fifth or ind 
Race. This fact comes out strongly in the religious-irreligious naul 


TS who ky: 
n gettingahy, 


in contact with Western civilisation. They do not seem to care tothidhi 
about or discuss philosophy and religion. Our author rematlelg 


common to professors as well as to students, and to professional 
business men whom 1 met . . . everything mental seemed tol) 
immediate, small, clear . . . (resulting in a union of) a visual, ni 
abstract mentality with a keen sensibility to a limited range of mantle 
ation of beauty.” We have italicised this passage as being a" 
just and comprehensive criticism of the Japanese mind. Tsy 
brought out again on p. 213. Noguchi, the poet, himself ada kin 
this: “ We, Japanese,” he said, “lack in curiosity, therefore ™ jm 
not inventive, creative, but merely imitative.” Dr. Cousins "i 
qualify this rather sweeping statement by saying that the i 
temperament leads rather to “a marked restriction in inventio l 
creation ”. 


i 

It is to be remembered that it was India who sent her puid 

and Buddhist art to China and Japan. They welcomed 0° |, 

Then Japan isolated herself for a time and specialised, ne j 

inimitable in her own limited way, but “ she has failed in pecai 
attempt to attach herself to the Western continent of ari, OF 

that self-same inimitability”. “We look to India for j 
Japanese artist to our author, who claims that Japan’s "i isı 

from her artistic insularity lies in a return to India, t A 


E 
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er own which thrilled when touched by the hand of 


f adients to keep his feet warm, of his daily risk from “the flowers 
kio »—as the countless daily and nightly fires of that paper- 
ole nished city are called—of his musical life in the company of 
ingaly, and Mrs. Eicheim, known to those who were at Adyar at the 
io) Convention, of his literary leisure spent with poets and artists, 
lilh eastern and western (and of especial interest is his meeting with 
s lide Japanese widow of Lafcadio Hearn, who averred with enthusiasm 
Anihet Dr. Cousins was the first man that reminded her in appearance 
alufther late husband), of his difficulties with the language and in travel, 


iether with the many opportunities he seized of cementing the 
ittendship of man and man, regardless of size, shape and colour, caste, 


L. O. G. 


f The Horse in Magic and Myth, by M. Oldfield Howey. (Rider & Son, 
a reflon, Price 10s. 6d.) 
A. We have here a sumptuous well illustrated quarto volume con- 
mest all that has been written about the horse, as an object of 
he 1P, Symbolism, in myth, dreams, fairy-tales and mysticism. This 
dilig man and advanced outpost of the animal world, developing 
‘ pee and gradually becoming domesticated, has naturally held 
Bee in the imagination of all times. We go back at once in 
ature 0 the myths about the centaurs, those half-horse half-man 
Heiltieg whom Greek mythology endowed with all sorts of divine 
io in especially in music—and located in Thessaly, the home of 
moug ones days. They were said to be the offspring of Ixion 
cause tame 7 in hell) and Nephele, the Cloud-goddess, and we find the 
“Ter e of horse given in Indian mythology to the clouds that 
Yop oss the vault of heaven. Then we pass to the unicorn, 
ntg *éryph, the horse-sacrifice of the Vedas ; to sea-horses, wild 


en, faj 3 
» fairy horsemen, and so come down to the famous Trojan 
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Magnificat, by S.J.M. (C. W. Daniel, Ltd., London, E.C. Price jy} jibles 
This slight poem, as the name implies, is a song of praise by nth 
woman, singing of her closeness to Nature, her affinity to a soll 


lover, of the joy of motherhood. It has many lines of great beauty, ie 


| 
Between the Sun and Moon, by Cecil French. (The Favil Pres 
London. Price 3s. 6d.) faver 


Another slender book of verse written before 1914 and choice 
printed in 1917 ; both poems and wood-cuts being done by the autho | 
The book is dedicated to W. B. Yeats. Of these we like best “ Rost} / 
and Ivory,” “ The Bathers ” and “ The Woodland Dwellers”. | ( 


a a | ( 


( 
d 


A Poetry and Prose Medley. 


y 
(a) Increasing Dawn, by Lord Charles Kennedy. (Orpheus Fly 
lishing House, Edinburgh. Price 1s.) ad 
useli 


This is a slender booklet of “ deductions from ihg C e caa 
theory of matter ” in “ free” verse of no particular merit. tat 


see why it was not printed as prose. Take an example: 


Now in the domain of matter 

A Russian chemist stated that 

“The properties of elements ; 
ere a periodic function Ar 

Of their atomic weights ” 

And by virtue of this law 

He predicted the existence 

Of three metals then unknown. gi 

might” 

In such case the book, which numbers nineteen pages» 


been contained in twelve—a great saving of space. 
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London Inspirations, by E. V. Thomas. (C. W. Daniel & Co., 
o) B.C. Price 1s.) 
ttle essay by a hopeful cheery soul who can see beauty even 
ogs, sermons in stones and fairy bells in the Strand. 
Real Earth, by W. W. L. (The Path Publishing Co., 


| A little book of musings and dreams after the fashion of 
|tonards Democracy”. The chief feature of it is the excellent 


A volume of essays, beautifully printed, on dreams, folklore and 

story of Joan of Arc retold, Chaucer, Symbolism and so 
“the fruits of a quiet mind”. We like that on “ Salisbury 
Span” and “ William Barnes”. There isa paper on “ The Aspects 
” which is of interest. We have referred to 


reifwiewed. The article on “ Symbolism ” includes much: symbolism 


\svery open-armed and, like charity, “ covers the multitude of Sins”. 


F. 


{fowler & Co., London. Price 6s.) 
|, 0) Spiritualism, True and False, by A. W. Garlick. (Daniel & 
|® london. Price Is.) 


p (c) Spiritualism, its Ideas and Ideals, by David Gow. (Watkins, 
tion. Price 2s.) 


hae Is Modern Spiritualism based on Facts or Fancy? by James 
| ates 


i” ondon, Price 3s.) 

l le Piritualism Exposed, by J. A. Fawkes. (Arrowsmith, Simpkin 
4; Price 2s. 6d.) 

Pith he Case against Spirit Photographs, by V. Patrick and W. W. 
hers egan Paul, London. Price 2s.) 

d 1S Just now a perfect deluge of books of tkis sort. Of those 
A ere, some defend, others attack the different phases of the 
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acquaintance with things not generally sensed, Which iş 
“ spiritualism ”. Calle 
(a) proclaims the coming of a “Mighty One in man form. Hey: ses 
be seen and heard by mortals. For the past two years He has pe ane? 
moving about on this planet, making preparations for this mane we 
tion in human form and the inauguration of the new dispens 
This great event is not the Second Coming of our Blessed Lord Ia 
Christ, as some believe, but the descent of God the Father, and ak 
the Son, and God the Holy Gost, the Trinity, in Unity. His desea in 
upon the earth is to give light on our relationship to Himself as His 
children, and to remove all darkness and evil, and to establish a closer ni f 
union between the two worlds, Heaven and Earth, which aren! 
bridged over, that the so-called dead may meet ”. 
(6) is a short essay dealing first with “ spirit ” communication 
coming spontaneously, which the author claims to be reliable, where. 
as those sought by a medium are often false or only partly truei; 
secondly, it deals with the expansion of consciousness and the Fourth irs, ( 
Dimension. 


contributed to Light. One is specially notable, a humorous description 
of a visit to a medium, written in the style of Samuel Pepys. | 
(d) is hardly worthy of being classed with (b) and (c). Itist).. 
series of automatic writing messages, describing the various planel}, rk 
- among them Murcury (sic) and Mars, “ perhaps most advanced of al 
planets”. We are told here that “ Christ went to Mars before comint} 
to earth and was well received, and He left in the same manner (?) yi 
Other planets are Ionia, Veronica, Uptiaca, etc. Itisa curious faii 
that all the planets have Greek and Latin names. The people u 
Mars are fond of salads, but (sad to say) “ heaven records with som a 
regret that there is far too much indulgence of the Weed (tobacco) p! 'i 
earth. Other planets have found tobacco or similar weeds, but Ai 
who have gone to the excess (? in tobacco use) brought about by vd ’ 
war. This is a topic which Heaven will endeavour to instil on 
minds of men and women ”. We are glad to learn that eee f 
being taken of these horrible facts by those of the more p a 
planes. or on iteh 
(e) This little book of pp. 95 is by a well-known wile 
subject. It is designed to give tangible evidence about the bone eof} 
“ spirit photography,” by one who has had forty years’ experien™ a 
He would prefer to call it “ psychography,” for the plates ae t 
on by a psychic “force” which is certainly not that o the 
photography. Stress is rightly laid on the fact that, given 
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conditions, certain events will happen. In spite of many 
aud it remains true that unaccountable events do happen at 
But to explain all on the basis of “ personality ” or personal 
e tvs is for the scientist of occultism a deeper problem than might 
se lyer to the general public, ignorant of “ nature’s finer forces ”. 


1 (pis similar in scope and form to the last. It consists of the 
ice of Sir A. Conan Doyle and others drastically examined, and 
[yms to be “a damning indictment of spiritualism, in its history and 

is known to-day ”’. The chapters are on “ mediums, black, white 
. “how ghosts are made”: “the mystery of raps and 
| tations”: “ spirit photographs ” : “the subtle art of clairvoyance ” : 
Re “automatic writing”: “ghost 
A ad its citizens”: these give a brief history of the whole move- 
Ln, Stainton Moses and Home are singled out as “ snow-white 


g usable 
i of fr 


ili gost making is exposed. Sir W. Crookes gets a few slashes. 
orts, Guppy, Dr. Russel Wallace, Eusapia and others are hauled over 
fe coals, H. P. Blavatsky and Mrs. Piper are dumped together in 


fent craze for “communication” phenomena, the credulity of 
Ënkind, the prevalence of superstition. The author pertinently 
ii les Shakespeare. 


| Glendower : “I can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 


| Hotspur: Why, so can I: or so can any man! but will they come 
le ot}"*n vou do call for them ? 


yo acknowledged leader of one hundred thousand adherents! We 
Quotations from Miss Maud Collins: references to the Colombs, 
A oe Mahatmas, to letters released from clips fastened to trees 
mg on the heads of wondering recipients. So many inaccu- 
m two or three pages make us regard the whole book as an 
Y valueless record of truth. 
o here are different sorts of “spirit” photographs. They are: 
a “forms, psychic auras, etc.; (ii) visible spirit-forms, e.g., 
ae by Crookes ; (iii) Those which are developed unexpected- 
ally when a medium is present; (iv) cases where plates 
Xposed at all, but submitted to “spirit influences ” The 


= 
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different fraudulent ways of getting these results are enumerates. | 
double exposure, faked plates, trick slides, prepared Studios, ahve eg. | 
methods, etc., etc. Experiments in these methods have shown me 
is hard to prove the bona fides of these photographs. Certain deli | 
ate frauds are shown. Then we have the examination of thani 
“fairy” photographs. Anyone who has seen these must confess tal 
while some are apparently genuine, others are very dubious inde 
and look like fakes. Our author considers them one and al] faker 
Lastly the reliability of witnesses is examined, and the conclusioni, 
arrived at that the evidence of the untrained observer is useless, taking. 
into consideration the “ will or wish to believe,” the attitude of expe. 
tation, the readiness to be gulled, etc., etc. ] 

To conclude; the reading of the whole body of spiritualist 
literature of many years in general, and of these eight books i. 
particular has driven the present reviewer to the conclusion that the. 
whole business is most unsatisfying and unsatisfactory, while admit 
ting that it is meat and drink for those whose inclinations lie that way, 


L. 0. G 


The Evolution of Modern Germany, by W. H. Dawson. (Fisher 
Unwin, London. Price 21s.) 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1908, since when many 
things have happened to Germany. In fact, as the author, remarks itj 
the preface, “the book, as originally written, was no longer faithful | 
to facts,” and to forecast the future would be hazardous. Hencell) 
this revised edition (the seventh) the chapters have been revised, with) 
especial reference to statistics. | 


trading nation which has applied itself wholeheartedly to Scii 
education and concentration on one aim—supremacy. He poin : 
that how that Germany has no colonies for her overflow populli | 
her industrial struggle will be still keener. At the same timè ee 
simplicity of life has gone; Germany is no longer a cheap ae | 
salaries, wages and profits are continually increasing. The erae 
however, of the last few years, since the appearance of "a i | 
edition have been such that it is impossible to do more we ich | 
appreciate the thoroughness and extent of the author’s labours, Í 
of course do not go beyond the year 1918. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


|THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


+ 
| The following receipts, from 11th August to 10th September, 1923, 
Ficknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


en Rs. A. P 
nee fong Lodge, T.S., New members per 1923 11 8 0 
alk Section, T.S., Account Dues per 1922 ... . 50 0 0 
A faland Section, T.S., 1,283 members per 1923, 
oi B54 x x Toa 
693 1 0 
A. SCHWARZ, 


Hon. Treasurer. 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from llth August to 10th Se 


t | 
are acknowledged with thanks: Ptember, iy 


DONATIONS 
Lotus Group of A. B. Lodge, San Diego, California A; 7 
Srimati S. Uma Bai, Adyar = es Be B 
Collected by Mr. P. Seshiah Chetty, Adyar... 400 
Mr. W. D. Koot, Madioen, Java _... ie 379 4 hee 
The School of the Open Gate, Hollywood 2a ... 200 9 
Mr. C. N. Subramaniam Iyer, Adyar, for feeding on 1st 
October, 1923 : 209 500 - 60 0 97 
poeni 
1,044 14 0 th 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, Voi 
10th September, 1923 Hon. Treasurer, O.P.. Shna 
NEW LODGES | le 
: Date of Issue JSC) 
Location Name of Lodge of Charters 
San Pedro, California, America .. San Pedro «. vee 21-2-1938] 
Napa $ eee: .. Napa Br „se 2223-1928 J 
Chicago, Illinois ers. .. Activity aes vee. 1-4-10% 
Chattanooga, Tennessee pil aD .. Chattanooga ... we 104-198 | 
Santa Clara, Cuba a, .» Amor oe i 
Knoxville, Tennessee RN: ... Knoxville te oe 
New York City Sas ... Realisation ... “ss Bee | 
Ashland, Oregon pi ido .. Ashland 208 oo a A 
Wichita, Kansas PRO ... Wichita ò o aao Sty 
Grand Forks, North Dakota ,, -.. ... Grand Forks ... oe BE fion 
Chicago, Illinois AAN ... Copernicus ve 8-59a 
Philadelphia, Pa. ae be .. Pythagoras us 590 |, He 
Chicago, Illinois DOF .. Englewood ... a reat) {tion 
Fort Hayes, Ohio oy ee .. Army Lodge No. 1 EA fey.) 
Bismarck, North Dakota a es ... Bismarck . l Br 
Perth, Scotland vai ... Mercury ce 5 Ry 
Grenock, ” se ... Grenock -oo TAA S 
Miles City, Montana, yee .. Miles City ... 9.1008 haba 
Sibsagar, Assam, India eS .. Sibsagar oc | be 
F | 
LODGE DISSOLVED pate ot the | 
Location Name of Lodge of Coa o 
Ua 
Wenatchee, Washington, America ... Wenatchee .. m W \ Fi 
Sao: N 
ERRATA a 
In the Supplement of the August number, page xii, under New Lodges 
Lunen a Lippe, Germany, should read Bruderschaft.— EDITOR. 
R ARIA, 
Adyar J. RA ARa 
10th September, 1923 Recording Seer ; 


Pmannen 
Printed and published by J. R, Aria, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar 
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theosophical Publishing House 


ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA 


__ 
CIRCULAR—OCTOBER, 1923 


| The Brotherhood Birthday Book. Compiled from the sayings of 
hat Ihinkers. With seven illustrations of Theosophical Leaders. 
(3inches; about 200 pages. Cloth, Re. 1-8. Wrapper, Re. 1. (Also 
FSiainable in special leather binding.) 


letters from the Masters of the Wisdom. First Series, Second Edition. 
fanscribed and annotated by C. Jinarajadasa, M.A., with a foreword by 
sler pa Besant, D.L., P.T.S. Cloth and Gilt; Rs. 2-4. 

1923 | 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


J, Studies in Occult Chemistry and Physics. By G. E. Sutcliffe. (Reprint- 
ftom Tar Tuwosoraist.) Boards, Re. 1-8. Cloth, Rs. 2. 


plttitations on “ At the Feet of the Master”. By “A Server”. Second 
yo. Wrapper, As. 14. Boards, Re. 1. 


j, tithmavidyashrama Lectures. By Annie Besant, D.L, P.T.S. 
bit 8 Opening lectures of the first session of the Brahmavid- 
| "ta, delivered at Adyar, Madras, in October, 1922. 


|, tly Teachings of the Masters, 1881—1883. Edited by C. Jinardja- 
» Containing the original answers given by the Masters of the 
0 the questions of Messrs. A. P. Sinnett and A. O. Hume. 


Re a Principles of Theosophy. By ©! Jinarajadasa, M.A. Third 
An A 

n troduction to Indian Art. By Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswami. 
ind ous plates. (Number IX of the Asian Lrerary Series.) 
tiny Sent By Jethmal Parsram Gulraj. (Number X of the 


ee 
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INITIATION pico 
HUMAN anp SOLAR Three Books| 


0! 


by 
The work of the GREAT 


Tt 
Wire Loper, the Pare ||| Alice A, Bailey! ey | 
and the relation thereto of i 
those whose desire is service i Pl 
are comprehensively discuss- 
ed in this fascinatingly in- Which all students of Theo. |- 
teresting book. sophy should read, for they |} 
$3.50 : 15s. ; Rs. 8. make clearer their funda (ùN 
La : —— ||| mental knowledge of the basie Ho 
teachings in the Sore | 
| xd De 
LETTERS ON | 
|" 


OCCULT MEDITATION | 


Gives the rationale of what is to many Theosophists g 
one of the most important acts of daily life, setting forth 
its aim, its method and the effects on those who desire to} ib 
win power for the service of the race. | 


$4.00 ; 17s.. 6d. ; Rs. 9. 


st D 


The 
Lectures on the Laws of Consci- 


dof Matter, giving tk iar 
(atest wisten hye Gack, CONSCIOUSNESS 


ings on atomic structure, dovetail- 


ing with EASTERN ideas of the of the IEN 
Kindred structure of those “ atoms” | 
which are man, the planet and the Ifi, 
Solar System. ATOM a 


$2.00 : 8s. faked o a 3 
3 
Obtainable from: 


9 et, ig 
Theosophical Publishing House, 9 St. Martins Stre i 
London, W.C. 2. Zealand 


The Principal T.S. Bookshops, Australia, New 
South Africa and Argentina. 


N and the y York: I 
LUCIFER PUBLISHING CO., 140 Cedar St. Ne ; 
| 2 E 
ee 
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| FELLOWSHIP LODGE 
| oF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


78, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, London, W, 2 


President: Mr. BENJAMIN BAYLISS 


he Public Lectures and Discussions to be held on certain Mondays at 8.15 p.m. 
are given below. 


T 


te that Lodge Meetings for Members and their Friends are held on alternate 


Pleuse n0 
Mondays at 8.15 p.m. 


1923 


fip Nov., 1923. Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: Mr. EDWARD L. GARDNER. 


| The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Scientific Research. 
q 


| 


WeaDec. 1923. Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: Mrs. JANETTE M.F. THESIGER. 
The Theosophical Principle which should underlie the Vagaries of Fashion. 


llth Dec., 1928. Public Meeting and Discussion. Leciurer: Mrs. OLIVE STEVENSON 
| HOWELL. 


The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Social Relationships. 
Hist Dec,, 1923. Social Gathering and Dance for Lodge Members and their Friends. 
1924 


JihJan, 1924, Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: Mr. CHARLES L. BURDICK. 
| The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Ownership of Land. 


SiC jah Nov., 1923. Public Meeting and Discussion, Lecturer: Mrs. HILDA POWELL. 


The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Domestic Relationships. 


The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Human Relationships. 

WOFeb, 1924, Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: Mrs. Daisy GROVE. 

| The Theosophical Principle which should underlie the Expression of Art and Music. 

[fh Feb., 1924. Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: DR. CHELLA HANKIN. 

l The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Hospitals and Nursing. 

| “March, 1924. Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: MRS. JOSEPHINE RANSOM. 

The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Teaching and Education. 

24. Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: MR. JOHN SCURR. 

The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Industrial Relationships. 

is ce ae Mesing and Discussioni Loera; : Capt. SERS eae 

en cn a greiple emiel skona underlie Sport (including Hunting and cni 
i 4 + Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: MR. H. S. L. POLAK. 

The Theosophical Principle which should underlie International Relationships. 

1924. Public Meeting and Discussion. Lecturer: MR. FREDERICK THORESBY. 

The Theosophical Principle which should underlie Government and Legislation. 


June, 1924, Garden Party for Lodge Members and their Friends. 


ye March, 19 


flare, 19 


April, 


ut 21g 


Com F = z a aa 
: idto the Fraons enquiries, and applications for Membership of Lodge to be 


e Hon. Secretary, Mr. Frederick Thoresby, 78, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2, 
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‘on the subject of Psychic and Occult Phenomena. It numbers amas freodoti 


"periodical literature. Indian subscribers may order from the T.P.H., 


“London: WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD., 8 Paternoster RoW” | 
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THE New Edition 


Gospel of the “ms, 


by 
E. Francis Udny (fo 


Priest of the Liberal Catholig 
Church 


O O yene 


| The late Rev. G. J. Ouseley 


Holy Twelve 


Obtainable from the Publishers : 
EDSON (Printers) LIMITED (7nat mate 


ENGLAND 


Cloth bound, 4s. 8d. Paper cover, 3s. 2d. (Free of Postage) 


| B. P. and Am. P. Standard. 


| Se aalwood Oil 


Manufactured at the 


— MYSORE GOVERNMENT DISTILLERY —— 


Available from: THE MYSORE AGENCY 
Gurpar Road, Calcutta 


~ THE OCCULT REVIEW 
Edited by RALPH SHIRLEY 


THE SUBJECTS DEALT WITH INCLUDE: Phenom! 
Psychical Research, Occult Philosophy, Hypnotism, Magic, Supernormal 
Telepathy, Reincarnation, Dreams, Multiple Personality, Mysticism, ete. 
Large Royal Octavo. 1/-net. Annual Subscription, payable in advances 2 
The OCCULT REVIEW has for many years enjoyed a leading position ig Ae gone 


„or R 
12/- 0 s 


Its 
G m 
ion in conte 
10n uM 


Adyar 


utors and readers many of the most distinguished men of the day. 
bias and independent standpoint have secured for it a unique posit 
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| 4gOSOPHICAL TRAINING CENTRE 
j oH 78, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, London, W. 2. 


be Four Courses, each consisting of six classes, as follows : 
(i) Practical Occuitism 

Under the sole charge of Mrs. Joseruine Ransom 

j pay Brenings, 6.30 p.m., Oct. 22nd and 29th ; Nov. 5th and 19th ; Dee. 

fiand 10tb. 


here will 


(il) Philosophy of Astrology 

| Under the sole charge of Mr. FREDERICK T'HORESBY 

|e dnesdey Evenings, 6.30 p.m., six consecutive Wednesdays from Oct, 24th. 

i! (il) Psychic Health and Healing 

! Under the sole charge of Mrs. ADELAIDE GARDNER 

EN Evenings, 6.30 p.m., six consecutive Thursdays from Oct. 25th. 
(IV) Applied Occuit Science 

Under the sole charge of Mr. Epwarp L. GARDNER 


4 No payment is being mude to anyone for personal services, but as a contribution towards 
i thecostof rent, heating, lighting, printing, advertising, and actual out-of-pocket expenses, 
a charge will be made of 5|- for each Course of siw Classes, 7/6 for any two Courses, 
and 10]- for all four Courses. 

| Norz—Those unable to attend can secure an outline of the Courses drawn up by each 
liste, with list of suggested reading, for 2/6 each Course. 


y bring the above information before the notice of anyone likely to be interested 


All enquiries for information, ər applications for tickets of admission, or outline of Courses, 
should be accompanied by the necessary amount of the fees, should be addressed to the 
fin Secretary, Mr. Frederick Thoresby, 78, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2. 


THE HERALD OF THE STAR 


„The International Organ of the Order of the Star in the East, 


goug, Humanitarian, ote. 


ta É $- . - : 
| a Herald of the Star” is conspicuous among contemporary periodicals for its 
fines ; 

| #of tone and the largeness of its outlook. 


` 


Price 4). (posted 1/2). Annual subscription, 12/- (postage 1/6 extra). 
U.8.A.—Single copies 25 cents. Annually 3 dollars 50 cents posted. 
Specimen copy free on application 

Published at the office of the 
HERALD OF THE STAR, 6 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1 >| 


Agents for India: T.P.H., Adyar, Madras 
(Annual subscription: Rs. 9-8, post free) 
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READY FOR SALE 


Railways and the Budget 


BY 


“ ECONOMY ” 


A Collection of articles published in the “ Servant of India” 
(Crown 16mo. size. pp. 80) 
Price: As. & net 


The book exposes the happy-go-lucky system of the work of the Raila 
Board and the distribution and management of railway finance. it deat 
strates how, instead of managing the Railways as a business and conserving 
and improving them as a yaluable national asset, the Board and the Goread 
ment of India have been only muddline through at the expense of the 
travelling public and the general tax-payer. i 


The Book For You 


. If you want a treatise noted for clearness and conciseness, a treatise t 
within a limited space will teach you the: principles of clinical medicine, 
better than most books of double the size and double the price, then buy 


An Introduction to Clinical Medicine 


BY 


Dr. A. J. NORONHA, M.D. 


To convince you still further we need only mention that the book 
recommended to all the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries all over the pon f 
Presidency, Aden and the Persian Gulf by the Surgeou-General wit D 
Government of Bombay. Besides it is spoken of in the highest terms 

leading teachers of Medicine in India. A 


It is the book for the Student. Lhe book for the Practitioner: 
Price: Rs. 12-8, Postage Extra 
r Copies apply to : 
The Aryabhushan Press, 5 
POONA CITY. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


TuE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, Noyember 17, 1875 ; 
porated at Madras, April 8, 1905. Ib is an absolutely unsectarian body ofa and ino 
“Pruth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavour afie 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared objects are: Ing to ches ‘ 
First,—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, i 

of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 


Suconp.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and Science 
‘Tairp.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in wi 


Tae TuEosopuican Society is composed: of students, belonging to any religion « 
world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by the ae l 
yemoye religious antagonisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever 
religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the reat 
their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belii a i 
a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should ef but 


withong distinct, | 


à P pate bes 
study, by reflection, by purity. of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Tal 3 
prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider tha 


belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent; and shonli 1 
rest on knowledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant 
not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorante. 
not to punish it. They see every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom ani 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practico to proselytism. ‘Peace is their watch 
word, as Truth is their aim. 


Tumosopuy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religions, and whith 

cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. It offers a philosophy which renders 

< ‘dife intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, | 

| It puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the gate.” 

"way to a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spint 

J teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants, “It 

“illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and 

thus justifying’ them at the ‘bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of | 
intuition. 

Pry Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and Theosophists endeayour ty) 

» live them, Hyery one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perserer 

l ingly, is welcomed asa member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophiss | 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


Tue Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any opinion or declaration in thsi 
Journal, by whomsoever expressed, unless contained in an official document. ; 
_ Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, “Adyar, Madras, ae 
Rejected MSS. are not returned. No anonymous documents will be accepted for eee at 
Writers of published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. Perm) "ition | 
38 given toj translate or copy single articles into other periodicals, upon the sole ia 4 
Ss Toi crediting them to Tue Tueosornist; permission for the reprint of & sora 
~ axticles is not granted. : 
he half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April numbers. 
nnual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Post Free: 
" india; Bs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, India. 
Great Britain and Europe: 16s,(Agent: T.P.H., Ltd., 9 St. Martin's St, London, 
U.S, and Canada: $ 3:50 (Agent; Theosophical Press, 826 Oakdale Ave., Chicago 
Australasia: 15s. (Agont; T.P.H., 23 Lang St., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia.) 


X Diegi E, ae ete. ; 9 guilders (Agent: Minorya Bookshop, Blavatsky park, 
< Java 

Other Countries: British Dominions loa; Non-British Rs. 11-4; payable t 

= nearest agent, ; 

: ‘Single copies, Indiu—As. 14, Foroign 1s. 4d, or $0°86 or Re. 1 post free sae 

1 nges Of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. Agents are ait int 

for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. Copies lost in transit will not be yar should 

charge, unless lost through the fault of the publishers, Remittances te als DY 

a au to: The Manager, 4’.P,H., Adyar, Madras, never to individuals” 
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HE THEOSOPHIST 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Hisheviks, in which the centres in Wilna and Warsaw were 
Jn up in 1920. How they began again in October, 1920, 
/ Motganised two new Lodges in Warsaw and one in Wilna 
W, and before 1922 had ended, seven Lodges had been 
[lshed. 1923 saw the meeting of a Convention, which 
a lor eight days, and after the close of the Convention, six 
re lectures were delivered. I noted at the time, Aeporé 
i W2, p, 171, that Poland “ bids fair to be an independent 
on Society next year”. So the application for the 
h T does not come as a surprise. At the wish of the Polish 
) the Charter will be sent to the Vice-President, who 
pti to the Polish delegates at the European Cone 
fee July. May all success crown these ga 

a n their difficult work. Poland is our Thirty-seventh 


as 
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Jung | 
National Society, and in 1906 we had only eleven. So migh 
has the movement grown and spread. gnt oe 
* l; 


A strange thing happened to-day. At Vew India a telegtan M 
came to me from Bombay; it was dated May 19, but lay. at a 
) 


office during Sunday, and ran as follows : teen 


Bombay, May 19: To-day’s Times of India reports Major Cros Pris 
one of the Tibetan expedition, as saying ina public meeting at Pane hisi 
Goa, that he was shown an old Priest, 240 years of age, who possessa 
wonderful powers, and who was the Teacher of Madame Blavatsky 
Founder of the Theosophical Society. He was undoubtedly a genius 
and knew perfectly well integral and differential calculus, though he|, 
had never heard of Newton. He had the power of appearing and dis. | 
appearing at will, and of extending his limbs. He was the mosii I 
mystical of all the Mystics of the interior of the Himalayas. It was 
mysticism which prolonged their life, and the venerable Priest was? 
the prince of the Mystics. He foresaw a great war, followed by an 
intense famine, in 1927 and in the succeeding years. Major Cross was 
present at a ceremony in which the old Priest exorcised a child, and 
he also witnessed a remarkable phenomenon, when the mystic Priest 
caused a glass to split into pieces by the force of cerebral waves fiuati 
concentrated on it.—From Our Correspondent. 


In the facts narrated there is nothing which couli a 
surprise any instructed Theosophist ; that which is surprising 
is that Major Cross should have been allowed to come into} 
personal contact with the “ Priest ” in question. Incidentally, 


Major Cross unconsciously clears away a charge often level n 


cum 


have received teaching from her Master in Tibet. 
later, those who serve the Masters are justified, as tho A 
be who, since she left us, have carried on her work. | 


* 
I hesitated a little what to do regarding the ab 
but as Major Cross’ statement had been published in 


India, it was obviously useless to suppress it. S 
/ndia—printing the telegram among other cables 22 
the following paragraph : 


Our non-Theosophical readers will peruse with in oe 
gram on p. 8, headed “ A Himalayan Mystic”. There 18 


ferest ate it 
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oe Peal permit a stranger to see anything of Him. But it 
pa that—1 


; eee directly into touch with the outer world than has hither- 
a thought wise. The fact of the approaching coming of Him 


cums 
Bombay is two days away from Madras, so I have not 


hel seen The Times of India, which should arrive to-morrow, 
iy | may be able to add something more to the above, before 
Peas 

| I propose to publish in the July THEOSOPHIST, a remark- 
He article written by H. P. Blavatsky, bearing on the present 


UIC}, 


% 


Ms 


An attack has been carried on by the Executive of the 
jjiitey Lodge, Australia, for nearly four years against Bishop 
p| beater, co-operating with a Dr. Stokes, member of the 
Pshingion Lodge, D.C., in the United States, who betrayed 
lf" by printing a letter not intended for publication, and 
[led the fact that they were engaged in a conspiracy to 
|© me to resign the Presidentship of the Theosophical 
i fi, to which I was re-elected unopposed for the third time 
-h l. This has now developed since last year into an open 
ha n myself, and the Sydney Lodge Executive seems to 
ARNS è help of anyone they can discover who is willing : 
ley ee the latest, so far, is a lady who used to atten 

3 7 at Avenue Road, taught weekly by Mme. Blavatsky, 
“eather by name. She left the Society with the American 
E following Mr. Judge and his successor Mrs. Tingley ; 
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U 
later left the Point Loma Society, and disappeareg a 
Theosophical ken. She appeared in Sydney, and it ie fi 
she went thither from India, where she had published- Ve, 
brochure against myself. I have not read it, nor Seen anal s 
notice of it, so I fear it fell flat. But it brought a letter from sins 
an unknown European to Mrs. Cousins, lately appointed ay} È 
honorary magistrate—the first lady magistrate in India, and i aks, 
member of the T.S. to boot—drawing her attention to my! 
wickedness; it was rather funny. One of Mrs. Cleathers|ner 
accusations against me was that a “co-writer ” of a pamphlej|iath 
re-published by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and myself to test theme, : 
right of discussing the population question, and of substituting}lead 
the prudential check of the voluntary limitation of the family ila 
within its means of support for the positive checks of terrible 
infant mortality among the poor, disease, epidemics and war] On 
thus decreasing the death-rate. We fought the battle andi he 
ultimately won it, recovering the pamphlets seized and sellingpsen 
them, the Government entering a nolle prosequi. We thenpent 
dropped the book, refusing to reprint it, having established hefte 0 
right to discussion of the subject. This is an old story, and penn 
very well-known one; as Mrs. Cleather’s companion in heth St 
attacks was an English barrister, son of a well-known Q. Cifing 
she could hardly have been ignorant on the subject, for thee 
trial and its final result caused a great sensation in Englant he 
and the question is now openly discussed in England, withoe 
any fear of prosecution, by. doctors, clergymen and philacthog™ 
ists in general, as a question of vital moment in all ofp y 
countries, but still raises some prejudices among the ignora fer 
and the very conventional type. So Mrs. Cleath 
the writer of the above pamphlet written by a 
physician in 1833, four years before I was born. 
kind of thing done by the little knot of conspirators 
years of patience have been expelled from the Austral: P 
as a focus of disturbance. Then the Hon. Mrs. Davey 


_ woo 
3 
¿an 9e° 
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{, London, W., joins in and circulates Mrs. Cleather’s 
a proceeding resented by the Denmark National 
and the Presidents of the Danish Lodges send her a 
UD d by them, rebuking her, on the ground that it 
«most vile and foul attacks on our President, and 
if gt, Rev- Bishop. Leadbeater,” and they protest against the 
‘pi and the tone and spirit pervading the pamphlet. 
| Ly Mrs. Davey knows as little of me as I do of her, and 
sf ety an innocent tool in the hands of the conspirators. 

(ank the Danish Presidents for their defence of my good 
theim, and place the letters on the file of the attacks made on 
ingp kaders of the Theosophical Society from the Coulombs and 


ipie Madras missionaries onwards. 


hlels 


ible si 

van] One of the results in Sydney, of the attacks made there, 
sheen a great outpouring of the spiritual forces on that 
den City. Dr. Mary Rocke sends me the plans of a great 
wmbly Hall, “The Star Amphitheatre, Balmoral”. “This 
He open air amphitheatre is to be built,” says the Sydney 
i ng News, at Edwards Beach, Balmoral, “for the Order of 
het Stat in the East, whose main object is to prepate for the 
wing of Christ. ‘We have planned the amphitheatre,’ said 
theltitesentative of the Order, ‘as a lecture place for the use 
na Divine Teacher, for we look for Him as He came before 
pled in flesh—and we expect that, through the body of a 
ee He will go about doing good’.” It is proposed to put 
[Wireless installation, so as to broadcast lectures, concerts 
ted from other parts of the world, and other classes of 
onal entertainments. It is to seat about two thousand, 
Andred people, and is estimated to cost £7,000. 
lans,” adds the paper, “have been approved by the 
Council, and the design will fit in with the Council's 
Scheme for the improvement of Balmoral Beach.” It 
ĉndid site, overlooking the Sydney Harbour. It may 
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; yal 
be interesting to note that, in Burma, where thousg 
eee : . ndg oh Olg 
Buddhists are looking for the coming of the Bodhisai,, A 
several halls have already been built for His use, = °°" ijao 
xR {0 | 
In this relation it is interesting to hear of the Opening M t 
a Buddhist Temple, in connexion with a ruined monastery, nos 
now restored, opened by the Earl of Lytton, Governor of 
Bengal. The special interest of it to us is that it is dedicate 
to the Bodhisattva Maitreya, the “ Buddha-to-be”, as Hei 
called. This is very unusual, as the central figure in Buddhis 
Temples is the Lord Buddha, and not His Successor. Then 
are statues of the latter to be met with, standing, as a rule, ni Its 
seated. It is not said, in the case of this new Temple, whai th 
His position is. The site of the rebuilt monastery is not fay he 
from Darjiling. Hi Il 
oe FY p 
Many, all over the world, must have been surprised if the 
read that Miss Christabel Pankhurst, LL.D., the famau Dec 
Suffragette, has consecrated her brilliant talents and striking 
eloquence to the proclamation of the approaching coming Tu 
the Christ. A newspaper sent to me, The Christian, frost! kr 
Toronto, Canada, gave a most interesting account of her woth t 
including the notes of a sermon preached by her on a 
words: “Occupy till I come.” She uses, naturally, A 
Christian phrases and imagery, since she speaks 4 i : 
Christian, and itis well to have such strong testimony comig 
from within the Church. ‘a 


2a B il 

The Brotherhood campaign, inaugurated in Great P! af 
by the General Secretary and his devoted band of helper ing 
been warmly taken up in India, with the help and appr 
our General Secretary. The programme drawn UP a eo 
full one; it will be found in the later part of the presen . 
At the request of a number of our travelling Inspect , 
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ng the movement in Southern India, I wrote 


E: anisi š ante z 5 
yu Jines for daily repetition, merning and evening, as 


wW ‘ neo 
oe that I could write a meditation, as they had asked 


i Meditation seems to me to be a very individual 
Ke working of one’s own mind on some special theme a 
4 T could do was to suggest a theme. Here it is, as it 


(0. Hidden Life, vibrant in every atom; 

0 Hidden Light, shining in every creature ; 

0 Hidden Love, embracing all in Oneness ; 

May each, who feels himself as one with Thee, 


Know he is therefore one with every other. 


|i these out over successive areas, we might create a 
ty powerful effect on the mental atmosphere, preparing it 
ithe Brotherhood campaign through October, November 
December. 
king) pe 
gt] lwo earnest workers have lately passed away who were 
frog}! known to many in the Society; one in Burma and India, 
futterly in London, as a devoted Buddhist Bhikkhu, Ananda 
‘tifa; the other known well in Central India, Pandit 
| Shastri. I met the first in Burma in 1911, when several 
{5 =Mr. Leadbeater, the young brothers Krishnamurti and’ 
i oe included—made a tour in Burma, and before that 
|“ stayed six months in Adyar, I am told. He was by 
y before he entered the Sangha, Allan Bennett, but, as 
if Ok a Buddhist name on his reception. He came over 
1.8 in 1913, very ill with some internal disease, 
he excruciating pain, and returned to Rangoon with 
l i eater in 1914. He was the founder of the pul 
oi Aich aimed at the conversion a ae. 
Prey  Uddhism, and of which Dr. Rhys Dav : 
resid nly forty-nine: 
| ant, He passed to the Peace when oniy 
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Il 
years old, and was buried in Morden Cemetery in South 
London, on March 14, 1923. Wey 
% * 
Pandit G. N. Shastri was a profound scholar, be] 
a well-known family of Pandits in Dewas, Central I 
joined to his deep knowledge of Hindūism a devotion 
Theosophy which made him dedicate his life to spreading 
and while working as Superintendent of Education in ul 
native State, Dewas, he loved to bring well-known Theosophist 
to speak on the teachings he found so enlightening, Thel\ 
Junior Maharaja of Dewas became a member of the Society 
and gave a handsome grant to a Lodge building, to bear thei M 
name of his deceased consort. The good Pandit’s official pogum 
tion enabled him to encourage the education of girls, and allis 
to open education to manual workers and the submerged classes. 
He further introduced religious and moral teaching intoalllyy 
schools, using the Sanatana Dharma Text Books of the Cental, am 
Hindū College. He suffered from heart trouble for some time th 
and his useful life came to its physical ending at Ujjain at theemh, , 
of last February, leaving a happy memory of work well dont}... 


when he went Home to Those whom he had faithfully servel i 


ž j 

Mr. Hansz Lourensz, F.T.S., who for some years had ref 
working at Adyar in different capacities, passed away in ue : 
April. Some weeks before, he had been bitten by a dog att 3 
did not pay attention to it. Symptoms of hydrophobia appt 
ing, he went at his own wish to the Madras Hospital, 6m a 
his directions quite calmly, and passed away next morni l 
having been quite unconscious for some hours. The body k 
brought to Adyar the same afternoon, and cremated i ți 
presence of the residents, Mr. G. S. Arundale reading we nil’ 
service employed on such occasions. Mr. Lourens2’s W! “a I 
son had left Adyar for Sydney only a few months betor 
“ecole 


. 3 1 jse Ne 
obtrusive, but very helpful worker, and his quiet service is ™ f 


onging ty 
ndia, and) 
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OUR GENERAL SECRETARIES 


VI. NEW ZEALAND 


u VEW ZEALAND was chartered as a separate Section 
g IN in 1896, and was guided, during the first year of life 
ack Miss Lilian Edger, M.A., an able and devoted woman well 
ils Edger is, we believe, an M.A. of Auckland University, 
sh Thanks to the help of Countess Wachtmeister, the 
alley Zealand Section was formed in 1896 and Miss Edger 
tame General Secretary ro tem. She had been President 
im the Auckland Lodge, T.S., in 1895, and frequently toured 
fi country. After devoting all her spare moments to Theo- 
“hshical work for several years, she decided in 1896 to 
ice all, and throw her whole energy into the movement. 
i? 1898 she toured India with Col. Olcott, and gave many 
J lectures, She returned to Australia and later on came out 
dia, giving Convention Lectures in 1905, and has since 
fle India her home. She is the author of several Theo- 
Ital works, 

Dr, C. W. Sanders became General Secretary in 1897 
filled that office until his death in 1918. He was born 
nd in 1835, and, when he reached New Zealand in 
1% took up medical practice as a homceopathic consult- 
Hysician. In 1891 he started the Auckland Theosophical 
œ and carried on an active propaganda, becoming a 
T lower of strength to the movement in New Zealand. 
È President of the Lodge when he was elected General 
in 1897, and was the centre of a large band ob : 
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fellow-Theosophists, earnest and devoted men and 5 
who found in his gentle wisdom and unswerving ae 
unfailing help and inspiration. He was a quiet but ine 
worker, and his correspondence was enormous; he ores 
the Section through travelling lecturers and thus Kent a 
scattered Lodges in effective touch with the centre. ‘ 
When Dr. Sanders passed away, he was succeeded } 
Mr. J. R. Thomson, the Assistant General Secretary, a A 
tried servant of the Society, who had held this office ti 
fourteen years, and was universally loved and tati À 
Mr. Thomson was born in Scotland in the same year as the| 
Society, 1875, and as a youth took the greatest interest in all 
social and religious reforms, travelling over his native land 
in order to meet personally idealists and reformers. He 
associated himself with numerous organisations for the 
amelioration of poverty, especially as exhibited in the slums 
of British cities; he assisted in the formation of various 
communities, designed to raise the submerged tenth” toa} 
condition of self-respect in farm colonies. While engaged it} 
this work he came into touch with T.S. literature, mel) 
Mrs. Besant, joined the Society, and has laboured for it fot 
the last twenty-four or twenty-five years. Migrating to New 
Zealand in 1901, he became Secretary of the Wellingt 
Lodge, and offered his services to the Central Hindi College, 
then under Mrs. Besant’s care; but much T.S. work otter 
in New Zealand, and he was appointed Assistant Galle 
Secretary of the Section. Retiring in disposition, MT. Then . 
is a convincing and forceful speaker on the public platter 
and invariably draws large audiences wherever he E R 
He periodically visits most, if not all, of the Lodges av 
Section, and is held in high esteem by members, 2” 8" hef 
respected by adherents of kindred organisations : 


uplifting of humanity. hy 
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LITERATURE AND ART:' 
OR 


GOD MANIFESTING AS BEAUTY 
By ANNIE BESANT, D.L. 


ered] HE subject that we have to study this morning is one 
|. Which is enormously wide. Naturally you may say—that 
[erature divides itself into many branches—the branches f 
m fch you will study day by day in the courses which lie 
129) Me you, Everywhere we find a form of Literature belong- 
the ` Mysticism, another belonging to Religion, ù third 
(Sng to Philosophy, a fourth belonging to Science, and So 
‘| e whole of these clearly could not be included in one 


A The fi 
R bert of six addresses, inaugurating t 
peti 1923. The date given last mon 


hmavidyashrama, Adyar, given 
© eta have been October 5, not 
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course of lectures, but will come naturally under their li 
divisions. You will be studying the mystical Ren 
obviously in connexion with the study of Mysticism, be ii 
there is not only the experience of the Mystic, but the W al 
of that experience as embodied along a very definite ine 
Literature. In religions we find those marvellous Sen ih S 
belonging to each, which stand out from everything else a" 
the way of the written teaching of mankind. There you haft 
a group of books that seem to stand alone, coming obviously ject 
from what are sometimes called God-illuminated men. We 
them all the religions look up. These make on them com?” 
mentaries, and take from them texts, and use them in thet 
teaching of their own religion. They are the standards an 


remain; they are apart from all the other literature that maf 
be developed in connexion with each separate religion. Sof 
when you deal with Philosophy, you have a great departmenlf u 
of Literature there especially dealing with philosophy anif" 
metaphysics, the work of the higher mind, just as in the othe)”: 
two cases you have the seeking of the realisation of the Sal t 
and the buddhic illumination of the intellect giving they i 
religious literature. Then, again, when you go into the con 
sideration of Science, you find a very special Literatu 
belonging to that. Dealing with our last point, Social Bo 
ution, there again you have a number of great books witty 
by the giants of our race long before their time; and then’ 
number of modern books dealing with the problems of 
own times, brought about by a special form of civilisation. sis 

What then is it that is specially intended for out iai 
study ? What is included under this name of Literatur’ 
the addition of Art? I should say that it includes all that E it 
distinctly to the Culture of man as distinguished foie 
Education. Education more implies first the draw? cp 
the faculties of the pupil, 


0 i | 
terat 7 al 
Urey. 

$ in 


and then the supplying P vith 
t supP 
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‘iher development of the faculties themselves, with the 
hat you have a man who possesses a large amount of 
ef g along one line or another. The object of Education 
I, pring about the development of the natural faculties, and 
oti olution of a man who is competent to deal effectively 
Pal some special branch of knowledge. There is a well- 
e saying that an educated person should know one sub- 
I, poroughly, and should know something of every other 
sect. By such study you get, as Bacon said, “A full 
sa man full of knowledge, full of information, full of 
dower to give out that knowledge, and utilise it for the 
a afi of those around him. 

“| When you come to Culture, you seem to come into an 
lily different atmosphere. If one might use a simile 
java. from operative masonry, you might say that in the 
decas all the rough material is brought for the building, 


shes hewn out roughly and prepared for their places; 


fattu building. A cultured man is a man who is essen- 
‘pl polished in every respect. His mind is polished; is 
pfu in appearance, has had all the rough excrescences 
ned off it, and the polish put on it. He is a man who 
aft himself to any society, who can accommodate himself 
fhe peculiarities of any individual; and in one sense, for 
f “cial union that I am hoping to indicate to-morrow, 
| ig iS even more important than Education. A cultured 
i k Saman whose whole nature has undergone a certain 
| g process, His manners will be polished ; his words 
$ well chosen, and suited to the particular subject with 
€ is dealing. If he is a speaker, he will not speak in 
“way on a religious subject, an economic subject, a 
“al subject. He will adapt himself to the subject, 


Bt: ~ 
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LNN | 
and use the style suitable to each. He is a man Who igen | 
gruous in all his parts. They fit together well, They ms A 

e fjha 


a complete whole. You do not find in him any great g 
or deficiencies, any uncomfortable corners that run in i a 
people. The cultured man is the ideal of a social unit, tel 
is able not only to adapt himself, but also to make tine 4 
pleasant and acceptable to people of all types; and especialy ! i 
when people speak of social equality, you have there a thing al 
for which Culture is essential. You need to have in yoy R 
schools not only Education definitely taken up on a subje lno 
but that atmosphere, that moral as well as mental training yd 
which, smoothing away defects of character, either in detic|se 
jency or in excess, makes a man able to associate pleasantly iro 
with a sense of giving and receiving, in connexion withal 
the people whom he meets. 
There is a phrase that I have sometimes used in dealing 


that amuses one is regarded by another as unpleasant. 90! : 
cannot have pleasant social intercourse unless you have ie 
kc 


Nation a certain definite amount of Culture through whic a 
children pass, and catch its atmosphere—that refinemen | 
mind, emotions and body which enables people to mix togel 4 
without jarring. 
I only suggest that to you as the difference 
Education and Culture, because, as it is my own views 
governs the subject I want to put to you this morning: fr 
is no particular kind of Literature that you would pal ae 
being purely cultural; but you will find parts of all Li ae 
which have this peculiar effect on character. Egg eal 
in Plato’s Republic and More’s Utopia, in books of thats" | 


bet 
it largesi 
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pter, You have a very strong element of Culture. 
b 4 which ought to be brought out in every man to make 
vn a good citizen is essentially a cultural process. A certain 
ther pit of mind and emotion is necessary. Mind and emotion 
He lust both be controlled, both disciplined, and neither must be 
nse |jowed to run into excess. This produces the very essence 
|; what is called good manners—tolerance, broad-mindedness, 
hing Jutual respect. Owing to the ancient tradition in India, you 
Youn) gentleness, kindness and courtesy practically universal 
Joong all ranks of people, except among those who have 
Iaddenly got a wrong idea of Liberty, and think it means the 


jithout jarring, or finding any incompatibility with each 
inf liter in what they are doing or enjoying. 
I have used the word tradition; and there is a certain 


antti'am defining as Culture. You cannot confine it to any one 
eof the departments that I have mentioned. You will find it 
anmesent wherever the language is very carefully chosen, 
oyo itere what we call “diction” is very good, where the 
in tion expressed through that diction is refined in its nature. 
h di umes, of course, a very great deal into poetry, because the 
nt Oltitations placed on poetry—or that used to be placed on it, I 

pul Perhaps say—are a certain discipline of the mind and 
| emotions. Poetry peculiarly lends itself to Culture, and a 
i Ù of the great poets of the world will almost inevitably bring 
pe cultured man. He will be very many-sided. He will 
\ e lost the aggressive side of his own particular Nationality ; 
h Mill be able: to sympathise with the people of other 

cns, with the lines of thought and emotion which charac- 
ehi ‘ny particular Nation. And that is one of the advantages 
| Yery many of us have thought of, although I know it is 
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Un 
not very much thought of to-day, to which the older UAA ‘ 
of Europe specially lent themselves. The study of Crest 
Roman literature has this cultural effect very largely, S | 
study of the classics is a little bit out of popular favour a k 
moment, but it has an enormous value. The same iş tte e 
the East of the study of Samskrt and Arabic, the tno gu 
classical languages, from which others are derived, in the East 
I ought also to include Persian, a very beautiful langun 
| particularly developed in its sounds and in its harmony., ` 
i I pause for a moment on the cultural value of poetry, ta 
l this reason, that I am afraid the doctrine is now a little here} 
ical, and does not quite square with the modern idea of poetry. 
It seems to me that in poetry you need two things, a beautiful 
thought, and also melody and harmony in the rhythm of tiel. 
language; and I find it very difficult to accept as poetry certain 
lines, beginning with capital letters, which do not have any 
rhythm or any apparent relation of harmony to each othe}, 
They do not seem to make a chord, but rather a number o 
strokes struck at random. That may be one of the prejudices 
which old people are apt to acquire with regard to new things} 
For all I can tell, the poetry which, from my standpoint, is mt 
poetry, however fine in idea, may become the special form 1 i 
which the poetic muse may hereafter choose to clothe hersek ; 
But some of the attempts that one sees in modern writings). 
Phere dhelthought is trivial and the rhythm is only remaiii 
by its absence, do not appeal to me as.poetry which is ike 


the} 
to produce that equipoise and harmony, which should be y 
oss lines ¢% 
ing hl 


guage 


occasionally invented for the benefit of mankind. 


0 
useful to have a common language which ante-dates th? 
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iti Babel, but not the modern ones, which are patched up like 
and | quilt. But these may be prejudices, and it is not wise to 
sist that things in the world of the future shall shape them- 
Joves after the pattern that old people most admire. It is 
k you to decide what you mean by poetry. I mean a great 
Niought, a noble thought, an inspiring thought—an idea that is 
li to turn into an ideal—clothed in exquisite language. There 
Tray be many degrees of that, but where harmony is distinctly 
lirown aside, rejected rather contemptuously, my old-fashioned 
lyr says it is not poetry. There are certain effects which 
iny be made by a definite ruggedness of language, adopted 
“ie the purpose. You may have ideas which are startling, 
lutastrophic, you may have cataclysmic circumstances, and 
ju may adapt your sound to the expression of the thought ; 
Jind that, I think, is the very essence of poetry. 
- Now with regard to prose. All really fine prose has in 
i this element of rhythm, and it is a point that is, curiously, 
fiten ignored, especially by the younger writers—I do not 
jaan well-known writers, but people who are beginning to 
iite. They do not utilise the resources of the language in 
„itich they are writing. They repeat the same word over 
ad Over again, whereas in fine prose you find no repetitions 
i words which beat on the brain, as it were, by their repeti- 
in. You use synonyms, or pronouns, and you should cert- 
yeh OY I think, use the fineness of your ear in choosing, say, 
R number of syllables in which you end some sentence. 
| at may seem to you artificial, but thought goes very 
fuch faster than words. One of the great defects of 
J men prose—that which ought to be either a lucid state- 
7 of certain facts, beautiful by its lucidity, or which 
‘lake be Oratorical—one of the great defects which you 
= nso many public speakers is that they finish anyhow, 
Coming down to the ground gracefully. They end 
like an unresolved chord in music, and you feel 
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Jung | 
you are left in the air. In any prose or poetry which: 
intended to be spoken aloud or read aloud, you mug ‘gt uf 
the music of your sentence. There are always three i a 
ways of finishing a sentence. If you want to be a nei 4 
these must come into your mind when you are reaching a a 
end of your sentence, and you must choose the one which 
most musical. It is really very easy. I remember once say. bs 
ing to H.P.B. in my early days: “I am not in the least chir be 
À voyant.” She said: “You are exceedingly clairvoyant” Iliu 
did not like to contradict her, as she was a difficult person i} 
$ contradict; besides, one preferred to think over a thing haih 


or three different endings before my eyes, and I choose the [e 
one that seems most musical.” She said: “ That is clairvoy 
ance—to see a thing that is not physically visible ; to be abl 


see, is a form of clairvoyance.” What one sees is a formu 
which does not belong to the physical body, but to the mental i 
body. Your mental body sees it and sends it down to the 
physical brain. As a fairly old speaker, I recommend to tha 
younger ones among you that you should deliberately choos ™ 
the form of words, when you finish up your sentence, whid 
produces a musical, harmonious effect upon the people whois 
you are addressing. Thought goes faster than words, th 
is quite easy to think of a thing a good minute ahead of yo a 
saying it. It is absolutely necessary, if you are trying ah 
really fine speaker. To my mind the same is nace F 
great writing, because, after all, you hear the read e aio 
almost as much as you do the spoken sentence. l “ieh 
makes a certain effect upon your sense of sound, and 38 und SR 
pleasant or unpleasant, according as that sense of S0 Fo 

= satisfied or is not satisfied. 
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Then you come to the consideration whether it is possible 
| sign works of Literature to the various divisions of the 
bu od and emotions of man, and whether there is a style which 
ker |, one case makes it Literature, t.e. which is permanent, and, 
the absent, makes it mere writing that will rapidly die. 
hi fooking at writing from that standpoint, it is quite clear that 
say. fa can allocate certain Literature to certain definite lines of 
lain fe courses you are to study here. I need not trouble you 
» iut this, but everything that we should call Literature in 
on tof technical sense of the term—without stating the subject 


kth which it is dealing—must be an expression of beauty in 
I put at the end of that little summary that I 


trl every writer is a creator to some extent—to remember 
og itis his duty to be a channel for the manifestation of 
00%" as Beauty. It is that which makes Greece so wonderful 
f the Literature of the world, simply as Literature. The 
hon figuage in itself is beautiful in sound. It lends itself to 
nd tial writing. But in order that it may be a channel of 
in the true sense of the word, it must also be 


i; “ee teader the idea which is in the mind of the writer. 

s| Gea gre is nothing more wonderful in the manifestations 
in Nature than the fact that they are all beautiful, and 

Tore closely you examine into them the more marked 

i hat beauty appear. It sometimes seems that the one 

Nature in modern days is to remake into beauty the 
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natural beauty which man has destroyed in very many of 
proceedings. Take one of the most beautiful distri h 
England, as an example of what I mean. In going thro 
some of the Midland counties you get a very beautiful ly 
almost garden landscape; hills not too high; curves do : 
not sharp crags, or edges, or points. The whole of the Country 
is a little more than undulating, but the style of the UDS-ani, 
downs is really undulating like waves. There are a grea 
many trees, and hedges and flowers. Going through lati 
it in the train you come across a little bit of it now and again [Hig 
A large part of that country, unfortunately for itself, had itoaly 
and coal in it, with the result that men began to mine it, an 
in mining they did not think of the beauty ; they destroyed 
it. They flung out the stuff they did not want in great blad 
heaps, as ugly as they could be, at the top of the pits; so thd 
the landscape was disfigured and rendered repellent instead opu 
attractive. As time goes on, Nature turns these heaps of shaker 
into little hills, and makes curves on them. Birds drop seiirt 
on them, and gradually plants begin to grow, and you get dis n 
coating of verdure; tiny shrubs grow into trees; and so tile 
ugliness created by man is changed into the beauty that sii v 
Nature’s natural expression. One reason for that is thar 
Nature works absolutely by Law. She is the perfection tr 
discipline and self-restraint, and however far you 8% g 
however minutely you examine Nature, you still find that i T 
cannot manifest Himself outwardly in form except by brd 
He cannot manifest without the manifestation being beati «l 
Any one who studies with a microscope knows it. He is, i 
that tiny creatures, invisible to the naked eye, 3° fu wl 
beauty. Their forms are graceful. Very tiny creato ih 
the wonderful diatoms, have geometrical patterns om 
engraved on them which cannot be seen by the naked ha 
Gradually, as you find that everything in Naa itt Ms 
beauty of its own, you realise that the life which #6 


al 
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Eba hery form is a Life of Will and Wisdom, of which Beauty is 
sile inevitable expression ; and then you will naturally try to 
ough ot yourself to that, that your work also shall have this 
ndoj ement of beauty. Accuracy 1s necessary. Looseness of 
vayy „pression can never be beautiful ; and it is, I think, because 
tnry jat WAS the great characteristic of the Keltic sub-race, of which 
-an lhe Greek was one of the early expressions, the beauty which 
grepu still find in all the branches of that sub-race, that the 
oughlatin races of Europe, the Italians, Spaniards, French, the 
gain Highlanders of Scotland, the Kelts of Ireland, always endeavour 
limh shape their ideas into beauty; the yearning after the 
, andeautiful, the hunger for it. 

royel] France is a very good expression of that in Literature. 
blatifhere is extreme perfection in her Literature from the 
) thdiatistic standpoint. Words exactly match the ideas, so that 
sad du cannot help knowing what the writer means. The same 
shakfiord is not used for two ideas, nor is one idea expressed in two 
seedilr three words. There is a phrase: “ That which is not clear 
gels not French’. If you contrast that with German, you will 
0 tte the difference. Very often in German you have to read 
hal very long sentence twice over, because there are so many 
, thiletentheses in it, so many ejaculations thrown into it, and 
jontten the rather curious way of having the verb at the end. I 


That sort of thing is parodied by Mark Twain. You 
uk &t enormously strong thought in German, magnificent 
jusht, but the expression is often aggravating beyond 
j ption, and you may almost say that the peculiarity in the 
[Sage is shown out largely by the people. Probably it is 
etto say that the peculiarity of the Teutonic type creates the 
l cure of that language. It is the very opposite of Samskrt, 
il betfectly-constructed ” language. 
itl Ng ast i you corme to Art, have you not there the very 
jm of what may be really called Literature ? Does 
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not the perfect Art speak to you in the most definite, lucid 
exquisite language? Here in India you have to recognise p 
in the life and in the features of the religious art which ee 
attract the stranger. The reason for this is quite defini, a 
The shape given to a Hindū Deva or Devi is not intended ’ a 
be judged by the canon of human beauty, but by its funa 
symbolism of the verities of the unseen world. It is an atten} 
to put into a clear symbol a power which exists in the Unseen jacet 
world embodied in that particular form. Thus you get resulgley | 
which, from the modern artistic standpoint, are grotesque, by|alien 
full of meaning from the ancient Indian standpoint. You cay. 


TO i i it”;”;”*;~;~:C 


en, 


art in Europe, formed on the Greek model. 
thing common to Greece and India in the way of Art, on which} 
for a moment I would like to lay stress ; and that is, that the) 


have all these elements of beauty, and therefore of Cultueeot 
in them. Take Greece, and you will find that all epoca 
household instruments are beautifully shaped. You fin 

that the dress is draped into very beautiful lines. You tnt of 
that everything that surrounded the people in their cities, te 

most splendid works of their artists were made commi fice 
property by being put in the open streets, by being oo 
public buildings, so that the life of the people as a communi 

as well as at home, might be continually under the inf hel 
of beauty. The result of that was a beautiful Nation: = 
men and the women reproducing in themselves 
which continually surrounded them outside. That 
in India also. The ordinary pots and pans ™ 
house will not jar on your sense of beauty. Ma 
are made on the potter’s wheel, which canno 1s, Hel 
beautiful shape. There are many beautiful metal vess? id 


Be p a 3 eS ry 1b 
pily my great enemy in India, the kerosine tin, 1 ven 3 
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a cgppearing. I have carried on a very bitter crusade against 
Ay pever since I first landed in India. You will not see in the 
| npournd of the Theosophical Society a number of women 
ils prying water in kerosine tins, instead of in the old beautiful 
af ss or eatthen pots. The kerosine tin degrades taste, and 
65 sttOYS the sense of beauty. Similarly the clothing of the 
emg ia is beautiful in its form adapted to the climate, and 
See cefu] in its folds. That is fortunately coming back again 
ky largely. There was a time in Calcutta when a whole 
jience of Indians was dressed in exceedingly badly cut 
furopean clothes. Happily the old trouble about the parti- 


amorfi expectant mother must be surrounded with beauty. The 
lifa pauty reacts on the unborn child. This has been too much 
iiturefgotten, but now it is coming back. The plastic body of the 
| theptorn child is very largely moulded by impressions from 
indie, Harmony of emotion, of thought, of beauty, on the 
it of the mother is one of the great elements in shaping into 
ily the child that is unborn. If you will give Nature a 
ace, she will make everything beautiful, and I should like 
ed ifs fifth line of study to be thought of by you as a study by 
y) a may learn to be the channels of God, manifesting 
q seauty, 


Annie Besant 
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WATCHFULNESS! 
By THE RT. REV. BISHOP C. W. LEADBEATER 


He that can rule his tongue shall live without strife; and he thd 
hateth babbling shall have less evil. Rehearse not unto another ity) © 
which is told unto thee, and thou shalt fare never the worse. Whethelind ; 
it be to friend oz foe, talk not of other men’s lives; and if thou cans). 
without offence, reveal them not. If thou hast heard a word, let! 

Admonish a friend, 


vilis 


he that hath not offended with ii 
dments of the LORD 1s Wi 

ease Him shall recen: 

know Him is perfet 


Liturgy.) 
Watchfulne 

y of watch 
mistakes ii 


il AM to speak to you to-day on the subject of 

Now we have often been told of the necessit 
ness—how we must watch all the time against 
many kinds in our lives; how we must always wate 
opportunities of doing good or of helping people. p watt 


I want to say something to you about another kind 0 


fulness to which special reference has been 
Epistle and in the Gospel. You will notice how, in 
the Christ vigorously rebukes the Scribes and 
because of what He calls their hypocrisy; 


very careful to keep the outside letter of the lav 


; day after ihe BP 
1A Sermon preached at Sydney, N.S.W., on the third Sunday a 
by the Regionary Bishop of the Liberal Catholic Church. i 
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\ have all kinds of feelings and thoughts which men should 
have. And so, He says, they are like whited sepulchres, 
Vital outside, but full of uncleanness within. And in the 
\etle there is a Special application given to that. Sincerity 
yall things is a great obligation laid upon us, but the especial 
„ts mentioned are the necessity for carefulness and control 
|, speech. 
| There is great reason for that. I know we have spoken 
|; it here before, but we need speak of it again and again, 
lause speech is almost the only way in which most of 
rete! can go seriously wrong. Our actions in these days 


“is vilisation to a great extent. It is not very likely that 
elllmy of us will commit any particular gross or improper 
re on, Amongst savages a man may murder another; there 
almy be thefts, there may be raids; there may be all sorts of 
rth pudesirable demonstrations of physical-plane activity, but all 
i hat is not likely to happen among us, because we have passed 
vere stage. Remember, everyone of us has a long line of lives 
alili:lkhind him; all of us began human life as primitive men, at 
Jute a low level. A savage is nothing but a child-soul 
|tnifesting through a savage body; ours is the somewhat 
iler soul manifesting through the more civilised body, and so 
1e have got beyond that stage. A child shows its feelings in 
Jeny ways in which a grown-up person would not. If it 
fits something, it cries wildly for it. You and I would not 
Jb that, not because we do not want things sometimes, but 
= we are no longer children. We have grown past 
j"stage, and we know that we must not make an exhibition 
with *urselves in that*way, but must try in more polite ways to 
yf Ute such things as are necessary for us or good for us. 

| But in the matter of speech it is still possible for us to 
ĉa great many slips and errors, and that along various 


; K should like to mention two or three of those lines to 
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you. The first point in speech is truth; we must ¢ 
which is true. I am sure we all agree with that; | ne 
we should all try to say only that which is true ag a ge 
thing, except possibly in some great emergency jp, 
another matter—but in the ordinary ways assure 
may take it that we intend to tell the truth. Yet 
often a great deal of insincerity in our speech, and we mug, lay 
therefore, be very careful that we do not say things that id ing 
do not mean. I know it is sometimes supposed that Politeness ay | 
requires that we should say things which are not true. Ido pul 
not think it does, and I think that is a thing we should hel whic 
careful to avoid. I do not mean that it is necessary for ys} circu 
always to tell a% the truth, because sometimes that might be speal 
quite uncomplimentary; but it is not wise or well that welsily 
should say effusively how glad we are to see people when in| does 
reality they have disturbed us at some inopportune momen | wore 
when we would much prefer to be alone. I do not mean that| wher 
we should be rude to them or that we should reject them, but}are 
I do think we should take care to express what we have to} noth 
say, so as not to contravene the truth, even while we are pet | {hin 
fectly polite and courteous to our neighbour. {ated 
This Epistle, which we have just heard read, is one of the) wan 
most practical pieces of advice in the whole Bible. I wish ol") sens 
people would read it every day, and take care every day his 
live according to it. For it does contain more important eae 
than are often to be found in a passage so short as this. 7 
need not say all that we feel, but at least we can see that wha 


we do say is genuine and properly put. Another 


at ig |r a 
ly wy [ite 
there iş less 


happens in the case of the lower classes, the less 
the less educated people, because their vocabulary iS a 
and they do not know the words they ought to use: if i 
it is a constant habit, and it is a very bad habit, to 4 wel e 
exaggerations for all kinds of things in everyday life. 


t =) 
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į to be beyond that, because inaccuracy in speech of that 
poseness and carelessness about the truth, means loose- 
et pss of thought also, and that isa very serious matter indeed 
at ig Jor AY person who is trying to train himself for the higher 
we life You should say what you mean, and neither more nor 
tej {pss than what you mean. It is the constant thing in every- 
nush, | ay life to tell the silliest falsehoods; we hear people say a 
t weljhing is ice-cold when it is tepid. They will say of a warm 
ness fay that it is boiling hot; they are apparently unaware that 
lulwiling point is 212 degrees Fahrenheit, and that it is a level 
dhelphich is never reached by the thermometer under ordinary 
sr usleircumstances. Such statements are not true. I know the 
ht be jspeakers do not mean them to be untrue, but they are using a 
t welsilly exaggeration, and they are failing in accuracy, and that 
nin oes mean untruth. It is unworthy and undignified to use 
ment{words in that crazy way. One unpleasant result of it is that 
thal when they really have something of importance to say they 
bullae bankrupt of adjectives. They have used them all up for 
ve to nothing in particular, and when they want to express some- 
‘per ‘hing serious there are no words left. The ordinary uneduc- 
aed man resorts to swearing and bad language when he 
f the wants to emphasise anything or to express anything 
nol} sensational ; it is not that he means to curse; it is only because 
ay 1 his vocabulary is poor, and he has already used up in ordinary 
ins) life all the words he ought to have, You see how foolish 


= 


= 


l Then again people twist words out of their real meaning. 
fe | We often hear them say of something which they admire that 


t is awfully good. Awful is a serious word to use. It means 
VEally full of awe—full, not of fear, but of reverence. But 
ae do not mean that at all when they use that expression. 
"| ty mean the ordinary English word very or extremely, but 
A certainly do not mean anything connected with awe or 
|" or reverence. People think that to misuse these words 
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f JUyp alo 
is a work of cleverness, but instead of that it is am 


looseness of thought, of poverty of vocabulary, and 
serious thing for people who are really trying to do t 
We ought to be accurate; we ought not to allow thi 
inaccuracy to grow upon us. Very often it is me 
laziness. The person does not stop to think of the ri 
and he says some silly word which has no mean 


atk gf pje 
it ia fut 
he Tight, jut 
S habit of lyut! 
Te menta hyver 
ght Word, ter 


ae i ing at al | said 
But it is worth while to take trouble to use the right Word and ke t 
to be accurate in your speech. I sor 


The point of the Epistle is control of speech from anothel be ti 


point of view, but all that is included. Jesus, the son of Sirach last 


the writer of Lcclesiasticus, must have been a wise man, (it d 
a] 


where they speak only when they have something to say, and pit 
consider that the duties of courtesy are fully met without keep- only 
ing up a ceaseless stream of babble all the time. Í 
It is indeed well for us to remember what our author 3° i 
here: “Rehearse not unto another that which is told unto our 
thee, and thou shalt fare never the worse.” We shall “E 
lose anything by not repeating an unpleasant story about 
somebody, and we may losé a great deal by repeating it. 
shall fare never the worse if we can just keep quiet. % 
it be to friend or foe,” he says, “ talk not about ot 
lives.” That zs a blow, because it cuts out the P“ 


ts | 
her men | 
incip © 
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Be 

X | ject of conversation for most people. That is what we talk 

a mostly, other men’s lives, and, if you are forbidden by 
ai 


he, at Scripture to speak about them, what is there left to talk 
it of lyut? JE all obeyed this precept there would be much less 
nial Javersation—and a very good thing, too; it would be much 
ord, (ier for everybody concerned if about three-fourths of what 
all ‘gid were not said at all. There is a great deal of harm 
and we by this senseless chatter, and the distilled essence of the 
fsdom of one of the wisest of men is given here: “ Whether 
ther bhe to friend or foe, talk not of other men’s lives; and if thou 
ach, fast without offence, reveal them not. If thou hast heard a word, 
nan, it die with thee.” If we hear a story let us not repeat it. 
“Admonish a friend,” he goes on, “ it may be he hath not 


Ine it; and, if he has done it, that he do it no more.” And 


ices; Fist necessary advice. How eager is the slanderer to believe 
and Ay tale against another, no matter how absurd it may be, if it 


Ry to believe even the most impossible evil, while it scorn- 
p rejects a truth that convicts it of uncharitableness. 
À mess to believe evil is the surest mark of the man who 
[Pelt is wicked, 

k, ên our author says: “There is one that slippeth in 
Reech, but not from his heart.” He does not really mean 
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it; but what a pity to do so much harm which ‘9 
really mean, which he would not do if he thought abou 
is all carelessness. We all do it more or less, and w 
much in the habit of it, that it is hard to avoid it, 
in this Epistle: “ Who is there who has not offended with ke 
tongue?” If we look back on our lives, we can probably ils 
remember times when we have said something for which 3 liv 
are sorry, and we feel that if we had not said that thing it waas 
have been much better. I do not, up to date (and I am i 
seventy years of age), remember a single occasion when I haygh is ` 
been sorry that I have wo¢ said a thing. It is much safer wherlad si 
in doubt to say nothing ; you will fare never the worse, Ther th 
is an old proverb that says that speech is silvern (sometimes) 
but silence is always golden. , 


tit 
AS is sai 


roug 


You may recall several of them, perhaps, but I think youal 
remember how once a tale was brought to Him—indeedii 
was more than mete gossip, for it was a case where the pers 
was captured in the very act; and they brought her before thi) 
Christ and accused her, and said that Moses had commantel) 
that such should be stoned to death. What did the Christ saf 
He said nothing, but He stooped and wrote with His finger oy 
the ground, as though He heard them not. Then when wen 
continued to tease Him, and insisted upon an answer, He siti 
“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a slot 
at her”; and they all went silently out. That was one 
the silences of the Christ. If we are His followers, when’) 
bad story of some sort is told to us, let us be silent; 5° sl "| 
follow Him in spirit and in truth. | 

Again, I would warn you to be careful in you 
yet another way. Take care to avoid saying little $ 
in everyday life; do not be always nagging and sco 


r speech i 
harp wos 
ding 9 
sapt | 


«hed Of 
wish | 
ment when some one does not act exactly as yoU A 
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We fa? 

: i ated; do not say: “I thought you would have done 
A al so.” Realise that no one is interested to know what 
me: 


thought ; the action is past—and you cannot alter it; why 
something faintly unpleasant? The power of speech is a 
h hig et given to us; it must be used only to the glory of God 
ly aid the helping of man. So ‘Shall we live as He would have 
hwl lives who, remember, during His earthly life, went about 
woul ling good—doing good in every way, in thought, in word, 
j overlod in deed. So it is worth your while to read that Epistle ; 
‘haypis worth your while to remember what it says—to be true 
Whejlad sincere, careful, and accurate in your speech, and, above 
Thel things, mot to speak of the lives of other men, because 


i C. W. Leadbeater 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTH SUB-RaAcR 


By J. K. HAPPÉ 


as their vices and they have enthusiasm for other things a} 
well as for money-making. Still one cannot help always 
being impressed over and over again by that predominat 
note of “Make money; if you can, honestly, but by all meani 
make money ”. 

What I am going to show is that it is exactly thi 
quality of grit, as they call it, and their greed for money 
make the American more apt than any other nation to d 
Brotherhood. They are doing it along the line of action: $ 
is simply a matter of transmutation. Just as cruelty e A 
transmuted into sacrifice, lust into worship, pride into i 
tion, through love, so can greed for money be transmuted sl 
Brotherhood, through right action. For is not rig Se 
yoga? Is not yoga at-one-ment? Is not the one qu 
one-making love brotherhood ? 


s very 
which) Í 
evel?) 
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But how will it be done? In order to find that out, we ` 
ial have to look behind the curtain of outer phenomena 
|,pich is blinding us; and even years of intimate acquaintance 
[jih the Americans will not teach us this. In order to learn 
ie psychology of the American we have to study the science 
applied psychology as taught by the Americans themselves, 

p Scientific Salesmanship. It is out of the keenest competi- 

in that this science has developed, a science which has 
-|yplied the Laws of Nature and is, therefore, wisdom itself, 

bat sounds astounding, but is true nevertheless. 

Torth. /What does this science teach? In the first place that 

, pro tvice is the Keynote of Business. Through many unpleasant 

ill bepetiences the Americans have found out that a one-sided 
fronpking in business is as absurd as a one-sided giving. If they 

f thefanted to keep their business going they had to sharpen their 
veverfiiellect in order to refashion the old heirloom, shortsighted- 


— 


Loot: ss blinded by greed, into a give and take policy. Wanamaker, 
. liftgteat warehouseman at Chicago, was about the first to adopt 
wel is new policy, reasoning that it was comparatively easy to 
gs a}ieat a client but not so easy to induce him to come back. He, 
way fitefore, gave strictest instructions to his employees to see to 
inatl that customers were satisfied. Never were they allowed to 
reais il anything with the least defect without the customer know- 
£ about it. If ever a customer of Wanamaker’s feels sorry 
Jt his bargain he can take it back and his money. will be 
ey tefunded. If a customer complains, even if he be 
\, € Wrong, it is arranged that he leaves the place satisfied : 
Eo is always right. Every possible thing is done to 
4 hy € public, to make it easy to make a choice. Every 
dev i tfeels that he gets value for his money; he trusts Wana- 
f a eventually he comes back. That is just the thing 
J. er aims at. For it is not love for his neighbours 
ee ets him to follow this service policy, it is love 
|, % Which never stops flowing to his purse. Still, 


a 
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whatever his motives, the public is all the better b Ha 
for is not Wanamaker behaving to them in a brotherly a Ta 
Now, this is all so simple, so sensible, that one cannot fl sh 
wondering why it was not until the end of the nineteen 
century that this service-policy was adopted in busin 
Well, in the first place, there was the old rut to overcome, anf 
that is not so simple a matter as you might think, you whi ie 
overcome it. Everything in life is simple if only we vil an 
live in harmony with the Laws of Nature. Why then doi 3 
not see it? Why must we make our lives a difficult passal jy 
instead of a smooth one? It is because we are not stroy, 
enough yet not to let the old self have his way. Every tim 


in learning it. l 

Presently the American will learn to serve withoih, 
thinking of his pocket first, but then he will have reached th 
next stage of yoga: to act without looking for the resulte 
the action. Service will then be quite natural to him. AW 
in the far future he will make his service a sacrifice to th 
Divine Will. But why think so far as that ? Perhaps, whi 


r|, 


cessaria] a 


Wanamaker was the first, others had to fo 
think it is practised in shops alone. At Chicago a e i 
issued, called “System”, with a circulation ot about 4 | 
which counts almost all the prominent business ij 
America amongst its subscribers, having Service the hek 
of Business as its motto. Leading men are tellis E 
how they applied this service motto in therr E hy 
factories, in commerce, in shops. The old way we 
everything a secret in business lest the fee hy 
should follow. Now, as soon as a new scheme 15 ie. 

è 
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wi pished at large for the good of all. Some time ago a chain 
D hops introduced a new effective way of putting their goods 
hela re the public, and shopkeepers from other towns came to 


eenthhady it. For their convenience the manager then had a 


[şs even a bit further beyond the money making motive; it 
1 wih the true spirit of co-operation, of Brotherhood of the sixth 


i te of London. But in spite of all direst predictions he 
fie good from the very first. He simply started to apply 
methods of scientific salesmanship and others had to follow. i 
fi the public, however conservative, is not slow to see its 
“Matage when it costs nothing more in money and less in 
Mile. Eventually they will all have to overthrow the 
a a emptor policy, even on the continent. You see, as long 
{ *te too shortsighted to adopt the Scientific Salesmanship, 
q 8 the worse for it but the buyers. But as soon as one 
ki others have to follow. In this way nature forces its 
a en into brotherhood, for their own good. 
k Ae salesmanship implies also truth in selling as 
d ake advertising, and strange to say, when Mr. Powers, 
i Sing expert, introduced truth in the advertisements 
i. TABA drew up, his clients were quite prepared to view a 
bo a immediate result. They went in for the truth for 
ket, ‘lf truth. It was really a surprise to find out that 
+ tie, 8, brought in money after all. At-present every 
“A he America who exaggerates or who does not fully 
Public about his wares is considered hopelessly — 
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behind the times. When will the advantage of truth tly 
be realised on the Continent? / $ a 
Apart from the above, there is another thing in Ameria, 
life which will call the attention of the careful observer alvor 
and that is Dharma. I think it was Mrs. Besant who ee 
“When we are thinking of the work the World teacher | 
going to do, it is impossible not to dream that He willglnac 
something to revive Dharma g Now, as Mrs. Besant explain, 
Dharma means two things: The inner nature, marked by th proc 
stage of evolution plus the Law of Growth for the next stage 
of evolution. Wefind the expression of this definition exact] with 
in factory-life in America ; that is to say, in many factories, nil oppo 
in all yet; say 10 per cent. The first who made a scien 
study of factory-conditions, with a view again to raise tver 
output and to increase profits was Tailor. It was he who abot} been 
40 years ago laid the foundation for systematic and economia 
working. In course of time his system of course underwed an 
many changes, and now systematisers in America agree igit 
every factory practically wants its own system. However, | 
factory-systems are sometimes still defined as Ta E 
that is perhaps the reason why on the continent it ms 
with such a huge opposition, not only on the part of the a 4 
men. But there is also another reason, for we must : F i" 
the powerful factor of rut in connection with t Al 
suspicious brain of the workmen. In fact, wher cee 
factory-system is introduced, it takes endless pain and pa | 


nae a 
and tact on the part of the leaders to get it ee ssi 


has been overcome results in every respect are SP 
But let us first see what were those 
introduced by Tailor. ae pen 
1. Do not fit the work to the workman: Jook © work | 
best fit for the work, for that will make him love E 


2. Eliminate all unnecessary motions. 
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3, Make the workman work harder but shorter: that will 
nable him to do better work. 

tian A. Give the workman definite periods of rest between his 
i ang | work ; that will allow him to accumulate strength and conserve 


ling i 


7, See to it that the workman is satisfied ; provide him 
acl with agreeable surroundings and conditions, distractions, 


se thJvety embodiment of dharma. Various scientific methods have 
) abot en found for testing the abilities of the workman. There is 
nomilaways some kind of work for which a man is best fit. If he 
srwetjtan do that work, he will like it: he will put his heart into it 
se thilinstead of grudging the everyday slur to which he is compelled 
vet,i0 order to earn his living. He won’t look at the clock every 
m, allie minutes to see whether it is not yet time to stop. It is 
as M/tbvious that a strong healthy man is ill fit for the counter ; 
-wofhat an intellectual man is not suited for the bench; that an 
fort tgoniser ought not to be set at drudgery work. All are the 
slot etter for it, the employer as well as the employees. 

Principle No. 2 has always met with the greatest opposi- 
[oo for, if all unnecessary motions are to be eliminated, the- 
irk has to be done in a certain prescribed form. A man 
RRE dislikes being told how to do athing, SUIL Isby 
| Plving this tule the production can be raised from 400 to 
a ler cent, it is a thing well worth full consideration on the 
4 : of the employer. The workman is to be enticed by 
| 26 tule No. 6. 

i tinciple No. 3 is based on scientific observation. Con-. 


$ t . . . 
y ateq Work is always better than leisure work, in quality 
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as well as in comparative quantity. The “how to ma | pat 


RT make the 
workman work as fast as he can without injuring his health» telp 
has always been one of the most difficult problems to solve, Jalon 


| This principle is also closely associated with principle No, 1 (Non 
4 
li 
ny 


Elaborate tests with ingenious instruments for measuring (ont 

muscle fatigue have laid the foundation for principle No. 4. 

Its application is different for every kind of work. 

U Of course, principle No. 5. has been largely opposed by (simp 
k labour-unions. Still why should unnecessary work be done? [him 
p Unnecessary work is a waste of energy. From their point of (emp! 
view, however, those unions are quite right. The whole | prop 
system is based on the economy of work principle. Tf that is |done 
applied throughout, perhaps half of the labour done at present jrevo 
would become superfluous: and what is the other half of the {Fran 
men now employed to do? That is one of the problems the |ilrs. 
near future will have to solve, and it is clear it cannot be} 
solved without the application of Brotherhood, in its wider p 
sense. In the sixth Root-race, Mr. Leadbeater tells us 4 hours (0 b 


work a day for every-one will do to keep the’ physical world maki 


ae y [has 
going. But if that 4 hours work a day were instituted now, | 


' what would a man do with his spare time all day long ? Mostly | 
mischief probably. Another problem to solve. a 
Principle No. 7 is chiefly applied in large factories F f 
Ford’s, where the workmen form a kind of community a 
themselves. In such communities (Cadbury’s is another "| 
England) conditions are ideal. But of course this forms 
of restriction on brotherhood, as in a sense t 
shut off from the outer world. Whether or n 
can be applied throughout by employers jointly 0f SEL 1l 
is yet another problem to solve. 1 tend | 
Principle No. 2. entails a correlation which strong y i 

to the forgetting of self on the part of employers, wae 
kind of work can be done best in one way, there i i 

` way of doing it, which is just as good. In order t0 


ir: 


he 
fhis 
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li one best way many American business leaders call in the 
ilp of professional organisers and systematisers and they 
| jlow themselves to be organised just as well as their business. 
a |Now, this laying aside of petty habits, of self-will, this self- 
{ontrol for the sake of the business, is a marked improvement on 
he temperament of the average employer who wants to have 
Ti; own way at all costs, even if it cost him money. He 
imply says: “ Here is a man who knows better than I do: let 
liim do it.’ And still that employer is superior to the one he 
mploys, for surely it is more difficult to get a thing done 
|joperly than to do it yourself. To know how to get a thing 
Ione is an indispensable quality for leadership. The French 
‘evolution was brought about by the self-will of a minister. If 
|france was to be saved it was to be through him. Read 
Jits. Cooper-Oakley’s The Count de Saint. Germain. 
It is true, such forgetfulness of self is beneficent for the 
ider [mise employer’s pocket as well, and yet something more has 
ours | be overcome than shortsightedness alone, as in the case of 
orld (tiking Service the Keynote of Business. Every-one who 
jus ever made an attempt at organising a business which was 
ostly jt his own will know how strongly a leader opposes views 
[itich are not his own, even if he is shown that it saves him 
like Money; how furiously he gets up when you tell him that, if 
y by)“ Wants to organise his business, he must first start by 
rit Mnising himself, that is, give an example of falling in 
ake the organisation. A man who can forget self for the 
| [ke of others or of a cause is very near to Brotherhood indeed. 
h oe then are the foundations for the applied brotherhood 
|, Sixth sub-race which will gradually spread over the 
| T parts of the world. It did come over to England to 
i in extent during the war, for where then the production 
oe be raised at all costs, where organisation was of 
lengen importance, workmen as well as leaders allowed 
Ves to be organised by Americans, just as Carson and 
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Sir Eric Geddes (who later on became first Lord o 
i i f the bright sides of th the 
Admiralty). This was one 0 i le e war. Ini 
beginning of the war the control in munition factories wal 
slack that in one instance laziness of the workmen Was onl 
brought to notice by the fact that one patriotic workman wa {A 
severely thrashed by his colleagues for producing 50 per cent | 
more shells than was considered fair by them. If that =) 
had continued it is doubtful whether the war would have been f 
won by the allies. In more than one respect the allies owe | 
their victory to the timely help of their American brothers, 
When talking about the war and the Americans, one can. 
not help thinking of the 14 points of Wilson and how in the 
end it was they who showed themselves apparently the les 
protherly by refuting the Union of Nations. Apparently: for, 
as clearly appears from the foregoing, the Americans do of 
believe in a one-sided help. You may be sure, as soon aij, 


whit 
they see how they can profit by joining the Union, they will | 
:do so. 


Let us, however, not despair and help all we can to redu 
some of the chaos in which we have fallen. Let is rememb 
the Law of Rhythm: The greater the downfall the groate 3 
uplifting ; the greater the strife the greater the victory. A 
all other Laws in Nature it is unfailing. Does that not a 
splendid hope, even for Russia? But let us reme oh a 
that Theosophy by itself is of little value. - It is the W 
which it is applied that makes it valuable. 
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WISTUDIES IN OCCULT CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


By G. E. SUTCLIFFE 

(Continued from p. 188) 
X. FoHAT, AND THE LAWS OF PHYSICS 
| 18. The process of the preceding study is, in a sense, 
q averse of the method adopted by Einstein. By applying 
j be eal Principles to the facts observed by occult investi- 


E. We obtained the law of gravitation, and then from the 
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Juw 1923 
gravitation mechanism deduced the Principle of E ap 
of Einstein. The method based on Occultism, theref 
includes that of Einstein as a particular case, by ined r 
much else besides. It is a larger base from which é ae 
and, if properly handled, should prove more fruitfy] in seat 
But Einstein’s fundamental assumption js deserve 4 
90 3 o y 8 
regarded by physicists as remarkably fruitful. Prof. Eddingty lees! 
points out’ that the equations of hydro-mechanics, the laws wat 
the conservation of matter and energy, and Newton's fir ne $ 
law of motion, can be obtained from Einstein’s law of gravita. avi 
tion, and remarks: “It is startling to find that the whole ff th 
the dynamics of material systems is contained in the lawojfinsi 
gravitation.” This Equivalence Hypothesis has been thusgipe 
formulated: * “ A gravitational field of force is precisely ea by | 
valent in -its effects to an artificial field of force introduced byfatet 
accelerating the framework of reference, so that in any smal ftat 
region it is impossible to distinguish between them by an Sm 
experiment whatever.” Prof. Eddington, in the Report abovejind 
referred to (p. 19), puts it a little differently : “ A gravitationl[ive 
field of force is exactly equivalent to a field of force introduced} 
by a transformation of the co-ordinates of reference, so that by} 
no possible experiment can we distinguish between them.” 


Talat hrer- 


143. The above will probably convey little meaning 
the non-mathematical lay reader, so that we will try to ils) 
trate it by means of the gravitational model constructed in e | 
preceding study. To an atom is attached a line of force, i ip 
is a hollow tube bored out in space in a direction perpendic “| 
to the earth’s surface. Along the interior of this tube 4 stre 
of ether is moving with continually increasing velocity. mli 
stand in the atom, and fix our attention on a point in the stre 
of ether, this point will appear to be receding from us 


1 Report on the Relativity Theory of Gravitation, p. 65. 
2 Relativity and Gravitation, Bird, p. 221. 
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ncreasing velocity, like a stone falling to the ground. If 


instead of standing in the atom, we stand at this fixed 


Legg (ret? 


wory, gpearS to be falling. Hence, either the atom or the point in 
sult he ether can be transformed into the falling body, according 
vel ls we shift our position from one point to the other. When 
agio [pe shift our position we transform our co-ordinates, and this is 
wsof lhat is meant by the phrase. When we fix our position in 
fing fe ether stream, by a mathematical artifice, we create a 
avit favitational field for the atom, which is the exact equivalent 
i the gravitational field in which it is immersed. This is 
finstein’s Principle of Equivalence. It is like the common 
perience of two trains in a station, when one begins to move. 
equi |y looking at the train alongside of us, we cannot at first say 
ed byfinether we are moving or the other train. Einstein asserts 
smallftat for movements in space we can never say which train 
y any |8 moving. Nature has so contrived things that we can never 
shove find out. If we jump from one train to the other, the train we 
lave jumped from is moving, and that we have jumped into is 
sationary. Motion depends upon the position of the observer. 
\t is, in a sense, subjective, not objective. 


144. This power to transform away a gravitational field 
as its limitations. 


. A limitation of the Principle of Equivalence must be noticed. 
clear that we cannot transform away a natural gravitational 
i altogether. . . . They were concerned with a practically 
fputesimal region, and for an infinitesimal region the gravitational 
("and the force due to a transformation correspond,” 


i m away a gravitational field in America, because the 
ction of motion is different. It will only transform 
hy the field in its immediate neighbourhood. In reality 


1 wall transform away the field only from one line of 


a a 
% Eddington’s Report, p. 20. 
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force to the next adjoining it ; and, as these lines of for 
very close together, the space occupied by each i : 
finitesimal region of Einstein. The distance het 
adjoining lines of force is Einstein’s infinitesima] 
which is termed a geodesic. Although a part of a curve +: 

r : A It yp force 
so short that it may be treated as a straight line, and it jg i yer 
shortest distance between two consecutive points. Tie. Bh 
law of inertia is that a particle left to itself moves aline me 
geodesics or shortest lines in the space.’ If the particle jghitec 
remote from other bodies, so that there is no STavitationg||hic 
field, the space has the Euclidean character, and we have ipp0 
Newton’s law of inertia; otherwise the particle is in a space | cane 
of non-Euclidean character (the space being always the fonr.jtem 
dimensional space), and the path of the particle is along fom 
geodesic in that space. (/dzd.). Newton’s law of inertia ilbdy 
therefore termed the limiting case of that of Einstein, andis|om 
only obeyed when there is no other matter in the neighbour: iher 
hood. Newton’s first law of motion, or the law of inertia, isis s 
as follows: “Every body continues in its state of rest, or of Pez 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far as it maj |! 2 
be compelled by force to change that state.” ° 


te pki 
S the jp, fit 
Ween tw {10 
length (a ymi 


145. Since this is a deduction from the basis of Einsteins jte 
theory, and this basis is a deduction from the mechanism e 
gravitation disclosed by occult observations, this mechan), 
should also enable us to deduce Newton’s first law of motot 
as well as Einstein’s generalisation of it. We will now A 3 t 
how this can be done. Take a sphere of matter like the ok, 
and divide it into two hemispheres by a plane throug?) * 
centre. If the plane divide it into an eastern a? 
hemisphere, it will best serve our purpose. If we sta : 
the edge of this dividing plane in the northern hemisP 


' Relativity and Gravitation, Bird, p, 282. 4 Al. 
2 Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Thomson and Tait, Part I, Art. Lane 
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south at noon, then the western hemisphere is on our 
and the eastern on our left. Let us suppose for the 


t that the earth is stationary in its orbit; then in the 


he ih ight, 


l ty omen Sa 

(ay emisphere to the west there are the same number of lines of 
i nce as in the eastern hemisphere, and they have the same 
o 1g i 


is the erage velocity, viZ., half the velocity of light. Moreover, 
ney ach line of force in the western half can be paired off with 
ig ihe ne 10 the eastern half, which is exactly opposite in 
cle i firection. The reactions, therefore, in the two hemispheres, 
tional|which, taken separately, would tend to move the earth in 
have ypposite directions, are exactly equal and opposite, so that they 
space ncel each other. Similarly with the northern and southern 
‘founjtemispheres, or any other division into hemispheres we choose 
ongalomake. Thus the part of Newton’s law which says: “ Every 
tia {ody continues in its state of rest, except in so far as it may be 
snd gltmpelled by force to change that state,” is fulfilled, because, 
bour here being no unbalanced force to compel the earth to change 
tia, ifs state of rest, it remains stationary. There are many forces 
ordijmperating on it; but, when added up algebraically, their sum 
8 Zero. 


146. Now let us suppose one of the cosmic gods gives 
teins}lte earth a push in a direction which, to the above observer, 
snot exactly from east to west, the direction in which the earth 
mnist!/8 Moving in its orbit. Then in the western hemisphere the 
lines of force are pointing wholly or partially in the direction 
: motion, and any resistance in the surrounding space to the 
{Potion of the lines of force, as they accompany the earth, will 

Muse them to open out like the ribs of a fan. If an umbrella 
stem turned with its hollow or concave side to a strong wind, it 
i turned, and the ribs, instead of curving towards the handle, 
herr) Ave away from it. A similar thing happens to the lines of 
o in the western hemisphere ; they are curved backwards 

© the eastern hemisphere. When this happens, the 
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reactions between the lines of force in the two hemisph 

thrown out of balance. They are opened out in the Eres ate otic 


West and hood 


crowded together in the east, hence the reacting force bushi 
Shing jgraié 


the earth eastward is reduced, and that Pushing the 

westward is increased, so that there is a balance ie 
always pushing the’ earth westward, or in the dice ae 
which it was originally pushed, and this continuous push wie 7 
remain constant until some other force is applied in the opm 
ite direction to stop it. In the absence of any attracting boiy I tt 
such as the sun, the motion will continue in a Straight line hemi 
directed from east to west, as originally pushed, Thus we foul 
have the second portion of Newton’s law: “ Every body 
continues in its state . . . of uniform motion ina Straight trike 
line, except in so far as it may be compelled by fore 
to change that state.” 


Jomi 


| 


greater the resistance the greater the opening out, and the 


a body, the push in the direction of motion will be corte) 
pondingly great, so that Newton’s law of inertia is independent 
of the resistance of the medium of space. Physicists usually 
assume that space is absolutely frictionless, and therefore oes he 
no resistance to motion, but we see from the above that thisa 
sumption is not necessary, since, whether the resistance of spac? |ime 
is great or small, constant or variable, it will not affect the a" 
of inertia as above explained. The germ of the above 
of inertia will be found in the writer’s “Scientific 
in THE THEOSOPHIST of August, 1913, Vol. XXXIV: 


147. But the conditions that permit of Newto 
inertia rarely or never occur in practice, and the 
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$ A s of bodies in space, if left to themselves, are along the 
arg potion i : ; 
tang jyodesics of Einstein. The earth, therefore, does not move in a 
hing aright line, but in a curved line, which at every point is a 
earth eodesic conformable to the sun’s gravitational field. We will 
foree |erefoxe attempt to describe the mechanism which determines 
ON in fhe curve of the earth’s path. 

\wil| The light from the sun divides the earth’s surface into 
pos fo equal hemispheres, the light and the dark. In the absence 
body hf the sua or other body, the lines of force in these two 
t ling hemispheres would be equal and opposite, and the forces 
1§ we lould cancel, as in the illustration of a stationary earth. But 
body here are also lines of force issuing from the sun, and these 
aight sike against the terrestrial lines in the light hemisphere, and 
foree|erate upon them as would a wind that turned an umbrella 
Inside out. The earth’s lines of force are hence condensed in 
e for fie dark hemisphere, and open out fan-like in the hemisphere 
0 the jurned towards the sun. This gives a balance of force in the | 
at the Hark hemisphere directed towards the sun; and this force, 


rr} 148. The process described in the last paragraph is made 
ndet! fuite clear and visible to us in the case of comets. As shewn 
ually Wy equations (30) and (31), the velocity, on the average, of the 
offers ther in the lines of force is the product of the surface gravity 
isafi the body and half the orbital period; and, although comets 
spac? [metimes have long periods, their surface gravity, owing to 
ela fheir low mass and density, is always very small. Hence the 


eony fe ulting Velocity in the lines of force is much less than in the 


i of Planets, and the lines of force are in consequence mote 
d Aile to any forces tending to alter their direction. In the 
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the middle and stream out behind. The tails o¢ m 
always directed away from the sun, and stream out a 
increasing length as the comet approaches the sun. The} 
of force issuing from the head, in the hemisphere a a 
sun, jut out for a little way, and then turn back, aa 
described above in the case of the earth, that is, | i 
umbrella turned inside out. Agnes Clerke, in describ 
return of Halley’s comet in 1835," says: 


ike an 
18 the ita 


Some curious phenomena accompany the process of ka 
formation. An outrush of luminous matter, resembling in shan tno 
partially opened fan, issued from the nucleus towards the sun Buh 
a certain point, like smoke driven before a high wind, was vehement P be 
ly swept backward in a prolonged train. The appearance of the come | re] 
at this time was compared by Bessel, who watched it with 


mi i 
attention, to that of a blazing rocket. inue tegu 


Hence the bending of the lines of force of comets is gee 


exaggerated as compared with planets, and, being illuminated, 
they give a very perfect illustration of the inertial mechanism, 
The earth, however, exhibits the same phenomena, though on 
a much reduced scale. The turning back of the lines of fore} 
from the light to the dark hemisphere is seen on the earth, 
after sunset and before sunrise, as the zodiacal light, whilst 
the earth’s cometary tail is illuminated near the apex of the 
earth’s conical shadow, and is sometimes seen at a point of the 
sky diametrically opposite the sun at midnight. It is know", 
as the Gegenschein.’ 

149. It was shewn in paras. 126—129 that obser 
facts in connexion with Marconi rays, etc., require the eat 4 
to have an electrical surface at a height of about 100 kilomet 
above sea level, which reflects Marconi rays and keeps 1 pul 


: is ; ati 
from being dissipated into space. If the lines of es ihe | 
denser in the dark hemisphere than in the light, hee | 

€ , 


dark half the reflecting power of this electrical sc’ 


1 History of Astronomy, Fourth Edition, p. 102. 
2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 28, p. 1000. 
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Whe |] 
A | greater than in the light half, and Marconi rays should 
oil ow an increase of efficiency in the night as compared with 


Tine, je aY- Now this is found to be the case. 


E the An important epoch in this connexion is the year 1902, when 

ich a fegatore Marconi discovered, during one of his early voyages across 

ke ap ie Atlantic in the S.S. Philadelphia in February, 1902, that radio 
mals from Poldhu could be received at night about thrice the 

1g the jistance they could be read in day-time, being detectable only up to 
ii) miles by day, but readable up to 2,099 miles by night.’ 


a Knother interesting feature is that, if a wireless message 
and dfs being sent between two places where it is required to cross. 
coma i region where the sun is rising or setting, that is, jf it is. 
ninute quired to cross the margin between the light and dark 
liemispheres of the earth, there is a special action on the 


reat erconi tays which is very perceptible.’ 


150. In the illustrations given above, one particular 
{ature should be noticed. It is not the sun that pulls the 
fath towards it; it is the surplus lines of force in the dark 
lf of the earth that push the earth towards the sun; and 
[bese accelerating forces are produced by the earth’s mass, 
}inot by the mass of the sun. It is not the sun that attracts 
te earth, it is the earth which pushes itself towards the sun, 
a the force of the push comes from the reaction on the 
7 ie ether in the terrestrial lines of force. The real 
k mover is Fohat, operating at the atomic centres of the 
| of the earth, as described in Occult Chemistry (p. 21) 
NA in para. 48 and elsewhere. The direct force 
the ten the sun and earth, as between any two bodies, is a 

Koon, and not an attraction, and this repulsion shows 
inti}, aS the pressure of radiation, which physicists have 


/88uy, : : i 5 
mus! | ed, This pressure per square centimetre is numerically 


Ne 


img z 

| Nat 

To, ure, Vol. 109, p. 140, February 2nd, 1922. 
a P. 180, February 9th, 1922, 
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1 ies.’ lly ed 
absorbing bodies. j 
There is no such thing as a pull, or force of attraction ; | 
the whole of the universe—or, at least, so it appears | ; 
when the mechanism of the pull is analysed, it always tay 
out to be a push. It remains a pull, only so long as we done bi 
understand it. When we realise its true nature, we immeji Pye 
ately see that the real force is a vis a tergo, or push roth 
behind. A horse does not pull a cart, it pushes its coll e 
The sun does not pull the earth towards it, it directs the ther 
terrestrial lines of force, so that the inertial forces of the eaten 
push the earth towards the sun. Inventors have recently thys 
been working out a process whereby aeroplanes and subeitra 
marines can be guided by wireless telegraphy. When thisis} 
accomplished, it will still be the engines of the aeroplanes ani) 
submarines that do the work of propulsion, and the eneté}}pech 
of the wireless rays will only determine the direction. Sikh 
in the case of the gravitational forces between the earth alll wy 
sun; the sun determines the direction in which this fort ll. 
shall be applied, but it is the inertial forces of the earth thal r 


exercise the actual propulsion. 


151. The whole process of inertia-gravitation 18 “iiy 
beautifully illustrated by.the illuminated lines of we 
comets, that by the study of comets physicists can exami ines, 
it in detail. ot FoM 

The keys to the problem are: (i) The operation 0 7 ‘lL 
at the atomic centres, as described in Occult Chenu Y 
the acceleration of the etheric medium, due to this ae ne 
Fohat, as given by equation (30); and (iii) the expres 
the inertial mass, as given by (31). 

With these as keys, the configuratio 
made visible to us in the case of comets, 


el 
n of the lines g ia 
enables us 10 : A 


1 Nature, Vol. 109, p. 142, February 2nd, 1922. 
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=/ 
gZ 
= 
tJ 
= 


ally duce the entire phenomenon of inertia-gravitation, as 

{sumed in the theory of Einstein. The action between two 
Nn, in [plies is one of repulsion, and this repulsion is proportionate 
on lp the area exposed to it. The lines of force issuing from a 
turns lydy, expose a larger area to this repulsion than the central 
Omt from which the lines emerge; and, being more easily 


‘Jing joining the centres of the two bodies, and towards each 

This directed force being greater than the direct 
(pulsion, the bodies tend to move towards each other. 
centlyifhus a repulsive force is transformed into an apparent 


Netsiechanism can be illustrated by a mechanical toy; and, 
l. Slihough some physicists have regarded it as for ever insoluble, 
th att would appear to be so remarkably simple that it could be 
| forthlained to an infant class. í 

h H Take an ordinary weather-cock and fix it to a trolley 
[oning on railway lines, these lines being parallel to the 
fection of the wind. Attach a small hose-pipe to the flat 
ity of the cock, with the nozzle at the head, and the flexible 
_joe at the tail. If this be held directly across the railway 
7", and therefore at right angles to the wind direction, the 
e of the wind against the flat body of the cock will drive 
al trolley along the lines; thus the wind will act as a 
lulsive force, driving away the trolley. 

th lf now the mechanism be left free to turn on its vertical 
| ‘the head of the cock, with its attached nozzle, will turn 
| 2 direction of the wind and the railway lines. Everyone 
as handled a hose-pipe has felt the reactionary back- 
ht of the issuing jet, and will easily understand that this 
tush will drive the trolley against the wind. We have 
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Tong [0 
into an apparent attraction. Orta A 
The water issuing from the hose-pipe is performing [oy 
same mechanical operation as the tail of a comet. a 
above, the wind corresponds to the lines of force issuing tun 4 
the sun, and the jet of water corresponds to the accelerated |yolu 
ether in the lines of force of the attracted or gravitating 
body. the 
The turning of the cock on its vertical axis in the diren. lion 
tion of the wind corresponds to the pushing of the linesqlkw, 
force from the light hemisphere into the dark. The onbfitst 
principle of mechanics assumed in the mechanism is Newton\orde 
third law of motion: “To every action there is always anjunp 
equal and contrary reaction; or, the mutual actions of any tw whi 
bodies are always equal and oppositely directed.”’ Thijbloc 
third law of Newton therefore becomes the unique principle djnne 
mechanics, from which the inertia-gravitation laws can k the 
deduced. n 


153. An important property, which should be careful} 
noted in the above, is that the same mechanism whic he 
produces Newton’s laws of inertia performs the operation t] Pi 
gravity. Hence inertia and gravitation necessarily vali! 
together, since they are but two different aspects of the = n 
operation. Thus, in place of the Newtonian laws of 2 i 
we have the combined inertia-gravitation law, assumer | 
Einstein, upon which his chief conclusions are ba 


sed. d 
: : : aera mks ins HE 
mechanism, in spite of its simplicity, apparently contali” 4 


whole mystery of gravitation. as He ay 

There are, however, several reasons why it the first top 
possible for Western physicists to discover 1t. ie i 
e new, 


place, the inertia-gravitation law of Einstein is qu} 


6 stic mie 
has not yet been fully assimilated by the scientifi À 


961. 
5 46, Ate 
1 Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Lord Kelvin and Tait, Part I, p: 24% i 
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ro eon gravitation can only be explained by the action of 
{ronat and the observations of occult investigators, which 
g th [tysicists will not recognise. Thirdly, the minds of scientific 
n the |gen have been obsessed by the two laws of conservation, those 
ftom of energy and matter, in a form which effectively shut out the 


rated olution. 
These laws are true, but they are not the whole truth. 
\fhey are merely aspects of the wider law of the conserva- 
dire. {ion of power, as shown in our sixth study, para. 91. This 
nes ifaw, to the Western mind, will appear extravagant, and at 
> only jist sight it seems to be. To expend all this energy in 
vtonslorder merely to cause bodies to gravitate looks like an 
ysanjmpardonable waste of power. Here again the view-point 
y twiwhich has recently prevailed in philosophical circles has 
This blocked the way. To the old-fashioned scientist of the 
ipled|nmeteenth century type, the universe was the result of 
le fortuitous concourse of atoms, and the life-evolutions 
m a few of the planetary surfaces were accidental ex- 
joescences. But, from the point of view of the occultist, 
cefull|t is the laws of physics that are the excrescence, and 
wie the main purpose of the universe is the evolution of a race of 
tiont/f0ds, the divine sons of the Logos. It is for the evolution of 
vasilvinity, therefore, that this enormous expenditure of energy 
2 samti R maintained, so that physical laws are but the lower aspect 
netii the life of the cosmos. The Master-Key to the problem 
ed i "as not contained in science. It was concealed in religion. 
THhat is one of the Divine Trinity. His operations are the 
ns th “0ression of the Divine Immanence in nature; and, until 
|S was recognised, no solution was possible. The truth 
[esht us by our pious nurses, as we toddled to and fro 
a our infant class—that God did all these things—was 
| S all the real truth, and: “Thou hast hid these things 
‘| "the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” * 
+ | luke, x, 21, 


an be 
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CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 

154. The conclusion arrived at in the Preceding y 

that Einstein’s Principle of Equivalence can be deduceq aa 

om | 


the observed facts and teachings of Occultism 
illustrated. 

The mechanism of gravitation can be observed in detail 
by the study of comets, in which bodies the lines of fore 
which cause the force of gravity are illuminated. The partial 
illumination of the terrestrial lines of force in the zodia 
light and the Gegenschein will also serve this purpose. 

The principle can be illustrated by a simple mechanism ITN 
which only involves Newton’s third law of action and read ail 
and the observed operation of Fohat. i 

The force of gravity is not a pull but a push, and th, 
mechanism which produces the laws of inertia also perform} 
the operation of gravity, so that the two phenomena are essent 
jally the same. | 

Newton’s law of action and reaction is the unique axit} 
matic law of mechanics, since the other mechanical laws at), 
deducible from it. 

An explanation of the law of gravitation involves they, 
operation of Fohat, the physical aspect of which is the law ot 
the conservation of power. 


» Is further 


(To be continued) 
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| THE PYRAMIDS AND ANCIENT MONUMENTS’ 
By WALTER OWEN 
I 


p the Constitution of the Theosophical Society it is stated 
that one of the objects of the Society is: 

| To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy 
jind science. 

| The study of any of these human activities involves a 
(iniy of the records of the past. We do not live to ourselves 
{nor by ourselves alone. The individual, the family, the nation, 
axio| 
jie race are parts of a co-ordinate and interdependent whole 
{that sweeps along the cycle path of progress, chaotic to the 
je that looks through the peephole of three-score years and 
[tn but which becomes slowly and surely more coherent and 
[Wre orderly when we study the foot-prints left by the march- 
‘ ne generations and, like the traveller turning on some hilltop, 
Jivey the A acis they have left behind. The work of the 
| [orld is the work of humanity, not of the single individual. 
|h may pull an oar in the galley of human progress, but 
at progress is not dependent upon one member of the crew, 
“upon the whole company of the adventurers. Each is a 
|" Yant of the plan, but of a plan so vast, so purposeful and so 
Féhty, that, though the individual may do much to help, his 
pect Counts for little save to himself. In the sweeping 


2 = oF 
Æ 


a 
$ A transaction of the Beacon Lodge, T.S., Buenos Aires. 
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phalanx of the assault the loiterer goes down be 
comrades’ feet. The self is little, the Plan is all. 
of humanity flows on upon its appointed path, and so the 

currents of human action flow onward to their goal, Rew 
Philosophy, Science and Art may be said to have aie. 
evolution of their own; to be, as it were, great thoughi-hoay 
vivified by the psychic and mental forces of those who N ; 
them. i 

This then is the purpose to which our study is intended 

to contribute in the measure which can be compasseg byal 
paper which must be necessarily very limited in scope | 
That purpose, succinctly stated, is to take a bird’s eye viey 
of the records which remain extant to-day of bygone race 
and civilisations, with the object of throwing light upon con|and 
temporaneous religion, philosophy and science, and in thelma; 
conviction that only in the panoramic view, that can thereby 
be obtained, can we arrive at a just perspective of the presento 1 
stage of the great cycle of human evolution. By the limit ot c 
ations of the present occasion we intend to confine ourselves ive: 
to records which are usually considered as prehistoric. We|me 
do so in the confidence that this short sketch may prove)ur 
more interesting than if we were merely to recapitulate whl!) 
may be culled from the current works of history and archet "st 
logy easily accessible to the ordinary reader. In so doing," hig 
feel further that, inasmuch as we are treading on gro 
which is essentially Theosophical, we may interest many k 
up to the present may have encountered in their studies A 
those highly intellectual or spiritual portions of Theos | 
teachings which demand too much consideration and me a 
tion to be pursued without a break, and which to us ee 
mortals appear often lacking in the human interest ae 
would captivate our attention. The air of the mountat itis he 
is exhilarating but most of us cannot bear it long; a tbe fh 
good sometimes to descend into the kindly valleys whe 
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h tis |vidences of human labour and human friendships surround 
Ctide fys; to leave the bare beauties and the immaculate snows of 
ranscendental speculation and trace even in regions now de- 
erted the records of the lives and loves and labours of those 
yho were one with us in passion and in pain, in joy and hope 
md sorrow, and who in sculptured rock, and Standing stone, 
|n barrow, dolmen, menhir, pylon, colonnade, obelisk, and 
|mighty temple, left unworded testimony of their passage 
laong that pathway where humanity presses ever onward and 
Jupward, 


To law that is the highest liberty 
And love that is law’s essence and its end. 


Theosophy is not prosaic and dry-as-dust; its very sap 
„ad fibre are one with the essence of poetry.and romance. It 


resent] years, its anthromorphic deity and its literal interpretation 
limit}! cosmic myths, but, even if we put down as visions of the 
selves|Wervaulting brain the teachings of occultism regarding the 

Weltigin of life and the antiquity of man, it will have enlarged 
prove ur mental outlook if—to expand the figure—we step outside 
what lit a little space and stand in the great expanses where the 
cha'\"smic winds may whisper to us their mystery, and where 
g, Wigh overhead the ancient stars, no longer merely “studs of 
could in earth’s dark roof” but “ pregnant globes of godward- 
y wh? earning life”, send out upon the instant wings of light 
s onl) heir circling message of a common source, a common 
K., piration and a common hope, and of a single love in which 
‘| Life is One. 


untrue. The loveliest is what is. Art gropes for beauty 
igh we who clears away the veils from vision. The Vision 
„(ond the veil is Art’s archetype. Poetry is the shadow of 
bi Bic verity glimpsed beyond the gates of human 
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speech. Romance is our human make-believe of th 
beyond belief. How then should anything which is Presente femp 
as even approximately true shun that test of truth, whereby [ad 
everything must be lit with lovelier lights as it approache ntl 
nearer to the central Sun? Fact, then, is full of romance and {ond 
of poetry, and that small section of fact with which we deg) dori 
herein—the life of humanity on the globe of earth and the {only 
monuments left at the present day as visible and tangible {sory 
memorials of past races—is, we believe, one which cannot fail lve 
to be found a fascinating one by all who are susceptible to the lerhit 
mystery of the past and the romance of human evolution. mate: 
'ighe 
I 
tosel 

Theosophy, or the Wisdom-religion which has been jocial 
handed down for immemorial centuries, asserts that Man is lies c 
not an ephemeral creation dating from 4004 B.C. as dogmatic junje 
western sacerdotalism affirms, nor even that he is descended [cep 
from an ape-like mammal that mewed and chattered 10 ince 
the gloom of the labyrinthine forests that now form the fad l 
carboniferous strata. It asserts, on the contrary, that 10 folul 
his inner being, that being which is his inmost sheath to fent 
day, he is practically coeval with our planetary system, ps 
although existing on the earth in a dense physical body 0"! yfe 
since about the middle of the Great Third Root Race, some | [iei 
million years ago. Since that time his evolution has un% fttit 
gone many vicissitudes. He has borne many sub-races ™ 
family races, some of which have attained greater hein 
material civilisation than any of those to which out an ith 
histories bear witness. He has founded empires 9° d 
colossal cities of which not a stone remains visible to-day ki 
has covered vast continents with high roads and va oil} 4 
waged wars, made traffics and discoveries an ae go! i 
many inventions, heaped up dazzling stores of W°* 
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ach Rury, built palaces for his kings and emperors, raised 
teq_(emoles and altars to his gods, cultivated art and philosophy 
th fad covered the seas with navies and merchant fleets. And 
hes m the reflux of the wave of progress, he has sunk again into 
md |onditions of barbarism until only a memory remained of the 
leq] (dories that were, and folklore and myth and fable were the 
the mly extant records of a splendour that had perished and a 
ible (ory that had passed away. And often on the earth there 
fail lave been numerous races existing contemporaneously and 
the fahibiting, as at the present time, all ‘the kaleidoscope of 
jnaterial civilisation, from the state of Savagery to that of the 
highest organisation. 
It iss we think, not out of place here, not without a 
flosely allied interest to our subject, to outline the cycle of 


wial organisation which with slight variations the communi- 
ies of humanity appear to follow. All activities of man are 
uibject to the cyclic laws, and systems of government are no 
aception. Theosophy posits that, as each race arises, and 
| infme it has attained a certain level, it is provided with tulers 
the fad leaders from among the advanced souls of former races or 
t mWolutionary schemes. These are beings of great develop- 
io Ment and power, Initiates of the Occult Orders whose mission 
ten; 1i firmly to establish the race, watch over its development, 
on ke Pupils from it, found its first dynasty and give it the 
Fision most suited to its requirements, its aptitudes and the 
f thas to play in the onward march of humanity as a whole. 
pa i are the great priest-kings, the heroes and demigods, of 
po we find so many records in the myths of many nations. 


aa p “Stigial form remains, It will be seen than that Theosophy 
A that in the infancy of every race there is to be found 
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a golden Age, in which all its nea come quickly i 
flower, followed by a long period 0 gradually incr 
degeneration. It will be understood that we are dealing 
broad and general lines with the development of Root-races i 
extending over vast periods of time, but the same processi 
repeated on a minor scale with sub-races and family races, 

It is worthy of note that the foregoing outline of racial eyg, 
ution has been corroborated by the observations of some of the 
most highly respected scientific investigators. Instead d 
seeing a continuous process of development in mental, moral 
and material culture from what is called “ primitive man” u | 
to the nations which at present occupy the stage of the world, 
they have been forced to admit that deeper inquiry points toa 
progressive degeneration from a “ Golden Age” at the infancy 
of every race. The following is what Prof. Sir W. Ramsay 
says on the subject : 


easing 


Wherever evidence exists, with the rarest exceptions ief 
history of religion among men is a history of degeneration ; a iecor 
development of a few Western nations in inventions and in ae E Abou 
tion during recent centuries should not blind us to the fact thal ae 
the vast majority of nations the history of manners and an 
is a story of degeneration. Wherever you find a religion t ane wn eiw 
purer and loftier, you find the prophet, the thinker, the teag ice the liad 
is in sympathy with the Divine, and he tells you he is Snel a ‘| a 
message of God, not his own message. Are these evel al 
impostors and deceivers? or do they speak the truth, an i 
to have their words rightly, i.e., sympathetically, und 
The primitive savage, who develops naturally out of ae 
Totemism into the wisdom of Sophocles and Socrates .- -.- ho savage | 
to me. I find nothing even remotely resembling him 10 Min hull 
of modern times. . . . I was forced by the evidence to k | 
degeneration is the outstanding fact in religious history @ i n asthe fie p 
modern theory often takes the last products of degenera 
facts of primitive religion. 


ruti 
The above is, as a matter of fact, not the wha oat 
for it is true that the standard spiritual and moral attal ieh 


è ae ae there # 
_ face advances in its course: it is also true that the Bog; 


_ Stesses, side by side with this lowering M he 
Berd: S a 
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ry wltural level, a wider and wider extension among the mass 
sing {of the people of that modicum of it which they can assimilate. 
Son |The mountain sinks, but its substance is not lost. It fills up 
cea ie hollows; and, although the peaks appear no more, the 
al general level of the racial ground is raised. This is the whole 

|pject of the system without which it would be meaningless 
vol. {ind without purpose. Even so, when democracy crumbles 


f the because the people are unfit to govern, yet they have had the 


oral {in some measure gained a capacity which could only thus be 
up |ieveloped. 


toa IMI 


msay| Of the Five Great Root Races that up to the present have 
formed the vehicles of Man’s evolution upon our Earth, we 
i the [ave no tangible record of the first and second, or if any such 
dthefecords are still preserved they are not at present available. 
morg Pout the latter half of the Third Root-Race’s evolution, 
satim However, a period which has been variously estimated at 
att Men two and four million years ago, physical humanity 
Pad sufficiently materialised to leave enduring traces of its 
ence in stone edifices, and monumental images. It is to 
qn vestiges of the Third or Lemurian Race that we now 
| Lemuria, in its prime, consisted of a great main con- 
i that occupied the site now covered by the Southern 
fifie, heaved upward from the outer crust of the globe by 


|“ Pressure of internal fires. The land contained many lofty 


iPeanoes, while in the valleys and plainlands a luxuriant 
tc vegetation chiefly composed of huge ferns and 
1 a S formed the home of the enormous fauna of Lemurian 
i The Lemurians themselves were a gigantic race, 
M8 from 30 feet in height at the beginning of their 
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development down to 12 to 18 feet in the age when the 
race, the Atlantean, was commencing to rise in the out 
portions of the habitable land of the globe. Some cikke Pacifi 
Islands are to-day portions of that ancient continent. Some 
are peaks which were never submerged, others have been Up. 
heaved again since the destruction of the continent, others again 
are cora) formations built upward from the higher portions of 
what is now the ocean bed. Itis to the Islands of the Pacific, 
then, that we must turn our eyes, in the first stage of ou 
summary survey of the relics of the Lemurian race. It woulj 
require volumes to deal adequately with all of such vestiges as 
are known to-day, and in this case, as in that of the other | 
stages of our excursion, we can only halt to survey the more ‘hen 
familiar and outstanding works of monumental nature that jer 
testify to the existence of the vanished peoples that producel fhe ı 
them. y 6 
I would ask you to accompany me first, in your mind's hewn 
eye, to the Island of Ponapé, one of the Caroline Group, lying re ty 
almost on the equator and near the international date line- fa thi 
We are standing on the extreme eastern shore of the Island enal: 
and before us stretches the vast bosom of the Pacific. The ip 0 
moon swings high above amid her retinue of stars. cs 
jungle comes almost to the water’s edge and below it the lon a 
rollers break in gleaming foam upon the beach of curt p 
coral and silted sand. Directly in front of us amid the sA ee 
ing surf a massive wall built of enormous blocks of rock | 
to a height of some 30 or 40 feet above the water. $° o 3 
right it is broken by an opening like the mouth of a car A 
the further side of which stands another huge wall he ii 
seaward till it merges in a shadowy pile beyond, W ath ; 
glinting moon picks out here and there a detail like the a 
and battlements of a ruined fortress. The tide swiris 
the foot of the walls and gurgles in the canals an | 
there a tumbled stone appears above the foam and is swa d 


nert 
lying 
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kaven by prayer and who united all the ancient tribes into 
me nation. And after them a great warrior from oversea, 
sof fing Jokelekel, came in a great war canoe with 333 fighting 
‘fic, en and Nanparatak, the Captain of his braves, and took the 
‘our hity after three days battle and slew Soutelour, the great chief 
ould fat dwelt there. And since then none live there and the 
S as eat times are gone; nor isit wise to pry among the ruins, 
ther fir the gods live there yet and it is not good to anger them; for 
nore hen there comes thunder and great rains and the sea boils 
tha er the stones to wash away the footmarks of the foolish. 
wed he extent of the ruins above water is some 1,500 yards long 
ly 600 yards wide. They are built of huge blocks of roughly 
indsfewn rock laid together without cement. Some of the blacks 
ying te twenty feet long by seven or eight feet wide and three feet 
line f thickness. The buildings are traversed by narrow straight 
sland tals now filled at low tide with banked up sand. Upon the 
The ip of the walls vegetation luxuriates and on the portion 
Tildpining the island grow clumps of palm trees. The land is 
Jone Fedually sinking, but so massive are the bastions of rock that 
abt the tremendous force of the Pacific surf leaves litle 
“Aitession upon them. 
his is what is left of one of the ancient fortresses of 
lemurians, built in the latter days of the race when the 
a, finger Atlantean race was driving them slowly from the great 
coin lands of the south and west to the far corners of their 
(ent and the mountain fastnesses of the region around 
‘te a band of that ancient people made their stand 
their younger and more warlike enemies. At that 
A the land here was high above the sea and Nanmatal 
7 some distance inland protected by a tangled growth of 


abou i finst 
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forest and an enormous moat, ringed on its inner side a 
iii on nuce lava blocks. To the west lay another sil 
fortress on what is now the mainland of Ponapé, behind 
harbour of Ronkiti, where the traveller of to-day may el 
eed the tangle of the tropical jungle the line of A i 
ancient outer walls and look up at the cyclopean battlemen, he 
of the Lemurian strongholds, or descend into the chante 
now called the Temple of the Sun and see the entrance jy. 
the subterranean passage which is said to have led to Nan. pr 
matal. For the rest, there is the sea that dreams a 
murmurs above her secrets, a troubled tale full of mighiy 2 
sounding names preserved in barbaric folklore, and the win 
that murmurs along the choked canals and through the desett., 
ed halls and passages. 
Westwards from Ponapé many hundreds of miles acros ols 

the waters of the Pacific lies the island of Rapanui, or Haste). 
Island, 2,000 miles from the coast of South America; and ju 

under the Tropic of Capricorn. It is this island which is ott 

of the most fascinating and mysterious spots on the face ofi 

earth, that forms the second stage of our journey. It i be 

volcanic land, bare and bleak, dotted with extinct cralél},,. 

waterless and almost treeless. Before us, as We come Me 

from the sea, we see country rolling in gr i 

covered with long coarse grass, and far away 4 © 

e e And dotted here and there amid Hoik 

projecting out of the ground, are what appear to be huge shi 

pillars. As we approach the nearest, it takes shape Ø. 

we see it is a huge human image roughly hewn in E. 

protruding from the ground from the waist upwards: pol 

be o thirty fect, in height) the DFAE 

ten feet from chin to brow, with gaunt impassive fet 

_ deep hollowed eyes that seem to stare beyond US oid y 
On the head is a curious circular cap of stone- 13” it 

ate dozens of similar heads appearing above the 


pri 
gras 
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ith g pried to the chin, others with their eyes on a level with the 
fass, one leaning forward, another on its back. It is as 
ough some giant Jason had sown the land with dragons’ 
eth and a crop of Titans were emerging. We pass among 
yeimages. They lie in clusters, but here and there a solitary 
ead appears amid the grass. They are all different in details 
hough in type the same. On stone platforms built of huge 
ce t0locks sometimes fifteen feet in height, ranged along the shore, 
Nan f iher gigantic images lie prone beside their empty pedestals. 
‘ an, weight some of them must be well over fifty tons. Far 
ighi lg is the extinct crater of Rano Kao, peopled with a silent 
Witt l ncourse of images, some standing, others lying on the inner 
esett lopes, others half disengaged from the surface of the lava 
fock, as they were left when the workmen gathered up their 
ac fools and left their labour. One huge image, 66 feet in length, 
Paste les on its back as though ready to be transported from the 
d Marry, We leave Rano Kao and come to what is now called 
8 ohe Hat quarry where the ground is littered with round stone 
of itg, similar to those worn by the images on the platforms. 
l “f Werywhere is evidence of what must have been` cease- 
rafes and organised human labour. But to-day, the island 
me f the home of a handful of ignorant islanders. Around 
S the vast Pacific, bare for thousands of miles save 
pr a few rocks and atolls. A great silence broods here and 
he wind whispering along the waving grass seems charged 
pith messages of an immemorial past. What is the secret of 
deter Island ? 
| Here once, more than a thousand centuries ago, stretched 
great Lemurian mainland with its fertile plains on which 
giant Lemurians reared their crops. It was a land of 
Y cities built of massive stone, and connected by canals 
broad? causeways. Civilisation was much less complex 
1 50a the 4th or 5th races. What is now Easter Island 
È Sacred Mountain, the home of the priestly clan that 


“The 
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ruled over the destinies of the Lemurian race, and the de 
which were erected on the platforms around the edge ri 
mountain were those of the semi-divine rulers, Priests te 
kings, who succeeded the first great Initiate-Founders W 
mountain was a mass of extinct craters, and from the lava | 
quarries of these the statues were quarried and cut by Lemur 
ian labourers under the direction of the Clan. The work Was 
definitely planned as an enduring memorial of the great 
Lemurian Race, at the time when the submersion of the | 
continent was approaching and when the ferocious Atlantes, 
sub-races were carrying on an exterminating warfare upon the 
last remnants of the Lemurian people. Three active volcanoes 
on the island lit the whole summit with a continual glare ‘a 
and for a long time the Atlanteans avoided this portion of the 
Lemurian land as the spectacle of the flaming mountain ringed 
with its line of huge stone sentinels struck them with awe A 
and terror. At length the great cataclysm came which sub 
merged the last vestige of the continent. Shaken by internal]. 
explosions the land split and sank, the waters of the ocean or 
poured in and the Sacred Mountain with its images am}. 
platforms sunk far beneath the waves. The sand silted round al 
the standing figures, covering some of them completely, |}, 
gether with other works which are still hidden, and leavile 
some of them half buried, as they may be seen to-day. It w we 
only in comparatively recent times that volcanic forces aBa en 
raised the land above the surface of the ocean. To-day Bastel 
Island is a mystery and it is, we think, only explainable inti 
light of the ancient teachings and, we are confident in sayin 


; ; -tuture |. 
will yet provide one of the most important links in thet! fat hie 
vindication. i 
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great | By N. E. YOUNG 


IDID you ever imagine how the world would look if it had 
no colour? If the sky and the grass, the flowers, and 
‘ur own selves and surroundings were all tinted a few shades 
þf dull grey, picked out here and there in heavier lines and 
lireas of black and white, it would be a mere ghost of our real 
jworld—glowing as it is with all the colours of the rainbow— 
jd we should lose more joy out of life than perhaps we can 
jwell realise. The world has never been without colour, for 
Jis harmony, based on the colour scale of the spectrum, has 
then a God-given gift to man; a symbol of the covenant 
Jietween the Creator and His creation; a “key,” if we can 
my learn to read its inner meaning, to the seven-toned 
Harmony of the Universe. 

We can very readily imagine a world without music; for 
„iVe know that, speaking in terms of our own musical art, there 
"ere long ages in which there was no music here at all; and 
_ [bat €ven now, when music has come to be the most beautiful 
fd the most mystical of all the arts, we can produce it only 
F time, not in space as colour is manifested. The tone, or 
fch of sound, which is the “material” of the art of music, 


nd again in order to manifest at all. Not even the 
JW in the clouds,” which is a circle of brilliant white light 
i refracted by a curtain of tiny raindrops, each one of 
“acts as a prism in order to open the white rays out into 
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the colour scale of the spectrum, is made of quite such { 
like material as is used in the production of music. 

We are told that a characteristic of any phenomenon | i 
the fourth dimension is that it can manifest in our ea 
dimensional world only in time, as a “ passing ” through is fk 
space of something which, having more than three dimension A 
cannot be wholly contained in three-dimensional space, by a 
must be manifested a portion at a time, thus coming int mii 
going out from this space with greater or less rapidity, hmb 
Musical tone exhibits this characteristic fully, for its existence ff m 
here is only for a moment, only just as long as the tone itself I 
can be prolonged by the mechanism of the instruments ei 
producing it. f 


alty, 


the colour scale in the perfect band of the rainbow. We have learo 
hints here and there of musical tones, and even of melody;| < 


discovered by man, and which he has also applied in the folat 
| invention of his musical instruments. A very wonderful hort 
thing to have done! All of the other Arts, no matter how} 

high the ideals expressed through them, use in some degree p th 
the images and materials in the outside world to embody thes a 
ideals. In evolving the art of music, man has reached i 
into the unseen Universe, through his inner Self, and T 
been compelled, in order to express the ideals he finds theme 
to invent instruments of metal, wood, etc., to fit harmoni Fv 
laws. These instruments were the result of the effort a 
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ry, » the universal principles of harmony which underlie that 
pation; an expression of these harmonic laws through tbe 
nal edium of related sound-vibrations in the air. 
ite, | “In the Beginning was the Word”; and it was the 
this oken Word which created colour by the command: “Let 
ions, here be Light.” Of this Word, or Sound, upon whose vibra- 
, but tons the Universe was built, our physical plane sound is only 
and | reflection ; and upon the laws governing the harmonious 
dity, jymbinations of these sound-vibrations man has based this art 
ence li music, at once the oldest and the newest of his arts; for, 
itself |though we cannot go far enough back in history to find any 
lenis ginning of music, or even of musical instruments, itis only 
the last few hundred years that its real growth has begun, 
does growth so wonderful as to indicate that “ear hath not 
have heard” what it may yet be. i 
ody;| These details have been given in order to attempt a 
stem jomparison of the scale of tone with the scale of colour. On 
nony fie tonal scale has been built a system of music, of musical 
iotation, and a series of musical instruments which are little 
tort of marvellous. There has been evolved a system of 
how fatmony so complete that only long years of study can unfold 
gree the student even what has already been discovered of its 
thes’ “is. Of the colour scale we really know very little. Of its 
dotje in the art of painting, and of its practical use in our 
| his Paton dings, we know something from an artistic standpoint. 
af ils use to Science we also know, for it has been a key which 
non 8 unlocked some of the greatest secrets in Nature, from the 
{Position of the planets to the detection of certain elements 
| the radium emanation. But of the “harmony” of the 
ge Scale we know almost nothing at all. Manifested in 
E l 'gher medium of the ether, and given us in its complete- 
have 7s by the Creator, perhaps we shall need to use a higher 
We © in order to investigate its harmony as we have investig- 
the harmony of the musical scale. Several attempts 
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Uig 
have been made to combine music and colour, hy y la 
without much success. As one critic has said, we have fa 
, 0 


yet learned to “ tune ” our colour scale. Most people ch net 
respond to colour, merely as colour; while nearly all rea 
to musical tone. Perhaps this is because colour is such a 
constant factor in our lives, and we have not given much time ue. 
to the study of its mystical meaning, nor applied its influene 2 
to our lives or surroundings except in the most thoughts 
and superficial manner. We accept any colour or colour! 
combination simply because it is the fashion or because w 
have always been used to it, and we think so little about} lue 
that usually clashing combinations of colour do not offend ou igur 
sense of harmony, notwithstanding the fact that nature p” 
always harmonious, and that we could learn much of th)” 
artistic use of colour from her alone. Yet, in spite of this" 
indifference, the rainbow has coloured all our thought and dl Ee 
our speech. Each colour has come to have a more or les 4 
definite meaning, which in music becomes the elusive quality i 
so much talked of, that of tone-colour, a term almost impossi 
to define. i 


tre 


„ve 
We speak of looking through “ rose-coloured glasses i a 


happiness, of “ seeing red,” indicating great anger and res ne 
ment, of some one being “true blue,” of white as purity t 
green as growth, of purple as power. Surely these qual, 
as they are in constant use, are well understood. The colou" 
have more or less sinister meanings also. They manifest r 
polarity which we find in all manifested things. Wea"), 
in the preface to The Voice of the Silence that each colt hi 
manifests as a “light” and a “ dark ” with all possible E 
between these two. Aý 
In endeavouring to make a comparison with the har 
of the musical scale, the colours have been give? 4°” 44 
different arrangement, which should be explained. ple 
generally accepted division of the colour-scale gives n 
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a indigo. Another, which is used in a book on the mysti- 
ji 


{jm of colour, divides purple into two colours, purple and 


i inethyst. 


: Tot However, the whole scale of colour is recognised as being 
7 folded from the three primary colours red, yellow and 
Ch a 


Hue.’ All the rest are combinations of these three. The three 
condary colours are orange, green and purple, and these each 
gour between two of the primary colours, and are in fact only 
‚mixture of the primary colours on each side. Red and 
plow produce orange, yellow and blue produce green, and 
ie and red (the first colour) produce purple. This gives a 
{ure of two interlaced triangles and the point in the centre 
iie pp whit e, the combination of all the colours, and the only other 
of the hour, as black is simply lack of colour. Here we have the 
eis Pree primary colours, the three secondary colours, and a 
kventh, white. The six principles in nature, says The 
oie leret Doctrine, are all the outcome of the seventh and one, 
ult te only Reality in the Universe. The three primary colours 
feur as the first, third and fifth colour of the colour 
fale as all the rest are derived from these three. In the 
5d Rven-toned musical scale the first, third and fifth intervals 
eseni! ken together make up the “common chord ”, which deter- 
g tes the key. While we can “ hear ” about eight octaves of 
fund, we have not eight scales; we have only one scale 
a intervals are always the same. We have only seven 


Se We 
out if 
d our 


sil 


ity, 


ep constant of comparison with the seven-toned colour scale. 
spades ® s, harmony says, the natural scale. It might well be taken 


iy] 
fly a « bent” or reflected form of the major, would PE 
d te 
i ant Material universe. 
, 0 hing Pigments, In lights the primaries are Red, Green, Violet. The author is 


h pee Hae Pigments in motion, as on the colour top. Purple is here taken to include 


colours of the spectrum series.—ED, 
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` is eight octaves, while the colour scale covers only one in 
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A tonal scale can be built on any tone, or half ibe eh 
quarter tone, or on any pitch of sound whatever, so long ad {qu 
Nila 


is within the range of our hearing; and although that tang ! 
e 


of vibrations, we know that in the tonal scale we are 


; onl 
repeating the same series over and over; and we can i 
believe that these octaves extend far above and far below the sig 


limited ones to which our ear responds; and we also knop Ptc 
that there are invisible rays of light, which are probably The 


“arranged in octaves also, far beyond the violet end of thell 


spectrum, which we cannot “see”, but which have bee 
detected and used by Science, and even their approximate rae 
of vibration determined; so much more rapid than the vioki ha 
end of the spectrum as to leave an immense area of probable”? 
“octaves ” of light rays unaccounted for. 

The colour red, the first colour of the rainbow, corresponts|™ 
to the first tone, the “do” or key note of any tonal scale. Rei 
is the colour of Life and Love. Life, which can be made sij 
ugly and dark of hue by passion and desire; whose coarse 
vibrations reach the very lowest possible in our present cycle 
of evolution, and whose finest, manifested as Love, are the 
very highest, and ‘sound out the “Do” of the next cycle. l 
was Love which manifested Life. “God is Love, and he i 


loveth not knoweth not God.” The creative power n 
teoa 
f 


and 
sh; 


not sound out our key-note in all its purity and beauty 4 
we can never reach even the second scale tone o healt 
harmony, much less sound out the full chord of life at He vil 
The ted of the rainbow, as do also the other colours, shines" hian 
in its full perfection, for in this symbol of the covenant ph Ai 
1s no flaw, Each colour glows out in the purity of living” | 
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«hose glory no earthly pigment can ever equal. Each 
“an (gusical tone can be “raised” as a sharp, or “lowered” as a 
AS it 


Tiat, and between these are possible quarter tones, or even 
|ynaller intervals, which may yet be utilised; for we know 
lipat, wonderful as our system of musical keys is, it is after all 
mly a sort of “compromise”, for the sharps and flats are 
lightly “out of tune” in order to bring them to the same 
know Pitch and so use one key on any keyed instrument for both. 
|The first tone of the musical scale, like the colour red, is 
line beginning and also the end of the scale tones, and its pitch 
lictermines the position of the tones following in the scale. 


{‘tune” with the scale of the Infinite in which we “live and 
move and have our being”. 
The second of the spectrum colours is orange, which is 
jtot a primary colour, but a mixture of the red on the one side 
arse (td of yellow on the other. Its meaning, given very briefly, 
ys balance, or health. As red is the colour of the physical, and 
jilow the colour of the mental, this colour orange might be 
G, pleid to correspond with the astral body, the body of “ feeling” 
e tha Mich is between them : for our health, both mental and phys- 
ether tal, depends to a large extent on the “balance ” of this body 
ie desire. It is above all the others the “moral body ” also, for 
fom it come the promptings of desires and appetites; against 
i "hich the physical body usually rebels, and in the satisfaction 
Ji Which the physical body suffers most. These three bodies 
fe the three sheaths through which we come in contact with 
e three worlds, and they must be tuned together as the 
| “© wires of the piano are tuned to the same pitch before a 
"dition of health or harmony can be maintained. If the 
MNO wires are out of tune, or one of them broken, we cannot 
ng pasic out of the instrument. We can never bring the 
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fullest harmony out of our lives without a clear, healt 
dition of these three: and now, when we are literally, aş ae 
says, “prisoners of earth,” the astral is the most To 
for it decides largely the condition of the other two, < | 
second interval of the tonal scale can move in either diteaty 
in harmonic progression, for it lies between two of the me 
important intervals of the key, the first and the third, Tin 
interval of the second is an inversion of the seventh interval [plet 
of the same scale; the colour orange is the complementary ¢ lufi 
the colour blue; that is, taken together, the two will again ny 
produce the white ray, the seventh of the colour scale. We {wel 
cannot, in a mere outline, go into the fascinating subject“ m 
of the healing powers of music, but undoubtedly here js the 
where its most import results are achieved, in the body o{|min 
“ feeling” which reacts so forcibly on the physical body, jexis 
and which responds so fully to the vibrations of musical {also 
sound. sign 
The third colour, yellow, is that of the intellect, know: {pur 
ledge, wisdom and understanding, and is the colour representing ihes 
the mental body. These are the only riches which are ni iai 
destroyed “by moth and rust, and which thieves cannot breat | 
through and steal.” Who choose wisdom will, like Solomon fhe 
have “the rest added unto them”. The Mexicans have! (ve 
saying that the gold pieces of their money are the coined tet y 
of the poor. The treasures we carry to the higher ment ing 
plane are the coined faculties of the riches of knowledge tae 
we have been able to accumulate. The clear yellow of ‘ 
intellect is not so often stained with dark and andesital® 
tints, because in these realms we are without the a 
desires and passions which surge through the astral body ant 
pre the daily temptation of the physical. But there 15 dane 
of an intellectual pride which makes one hard towa! vit 
weakness in others, and incapable of response tO anyi 
outside of its own circle of interest. 


i 
hy Con. 
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Np 
con, | The third interval in the musical scale determines whether 
ih {ihe scale be major or minor. The second interval is the same 
tant {in both, but the third determines the pitch of the remainder of 
The he scale tones. A third is the most important interval in 
ction Imusic. All chords are built of thirds. Itis the only interval 
moş {which is complete in itself, as the sixth is only an inverted 
The hird, and all the rest need the addition of the third to com- 
erval plete them, as alone they sound “hollow” and incomplete, 
ry of unfinished. As the middle tone of the “common chord ” of 
again (my key, this third tone determines this important chord as 
We|well as the key itself. When we think of the mind as a 
bjeg |“mirror” through which the Reality above is reflected, and 
re is he only means of reaching that Reality, and also that the 
dy ofmind “ body ” completes the circle of our present conscious 
body, existence, its importance can readily be seen, and its value 
isical falso, as Solomon put it, “ above rubies,” whose colour is very 
ignificantly red. Yellow is the complementary colour of 
now: jpurple: knowledge and power have ever been associated, and 
nting|itese two also will combine together to form the white ray 


| Green, the fourth colour, is the earth colour ; and “ Fa,” 
le fourth scale tone, is the Nature-tone. Arranging the scale 
avet Wve take the C scale only as an example) in fifths as follows: 
teats C, G, D, A, E, and B, we find the fourth interval F occur- 
ental mg below the key-note, which we have taken to correspond 
J thal ith the red of Life, and it very appropriately represents the 
of thevrth-plane, Yet green stands not only for growth, but for 
{St also and for individuality. It was only when the intellect 
ora as developed that man could become an individual, capable 
yay taking his growth into his own hands. The colour green 
å combination of the yellow of intellect and the blue of 
; th We are now in this green ray, and the next colour- 
H ' Zeached will be the blue. Already we are beginning to 
“Sp it, but conditions must become much clearer than at 
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present, before we can reflect this colour in its perie i 

The complementary colour of the green is the req, a : n 
1s |; 


now our key-note colour, and whenever we can combine 
best of the red with the most perfect of the green, the whid nie 
ray is produced and we are ready for our next scale step, i hi 
all the people of the world reflected the spectrum of ihe hte 
virtues as the tiny raindrops reflect the colour spectrum 
perhaps we should arrive at the very point to which our i 
spiral of evolution will finally carry us. ph 

This earth and its humanity are now at the turning. jeve 
point, the “battle-field” of all the ages, and the “tree” lhe: 
of the human race is lifting its green of individuality 


the {ive 


and its complementary colour the red ray, but the whole scale 
of the virtues may be reached and cultivated as well as these [aus 
two. a 
The fifth colour, blue, completes the colour chord. “ The e 

is no Religion higher than Truth.” To this ray belong all dei 
the arts, for their aim is the expression of Truth, and only ® 5 
they do so can they have the right to be classed as arts; o 
beautiful is only beautiful in proportion to its truth. The i | 
interval in music, combined with the first, forms 4 ‘ chori py 
circle” so complete in itself that consecutive fifths are fot) 
den in written harmony, as they are harsh and do not po 
into one another, as do the chords having one or more comm | 
tones. A perfect fifth, according to harmonic laws * i 
= basis of the generation of tone. From it radiates the W vf 
= System of tones and keys, and the scales are determi 
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tion, ‘he arrangement of ine seven tones in fifths as given, (F), C, 
chi (G, D> A, E, and B. “The nucleus of the key is formed by the 
live relatives C, G, D, A, E, with the lowest tone as the key- 
white hote.” The usual five-toned scale is made up of these tones. 
. {fhis leaves out the fourth interval, which is below the key- 
E the hote, and the seventh, which is the leading tone and is never 
teated harmonically as are the others, but which requires 
Tong gparate rules for its progression. The physical body, Theo- 
|ophists say, is not really one of the principles at all; and the 
ning. jeventh of the planes, sub-planes, principles, etc., is always 
tee” {he source of the others. 
ality} The seventh colour, white, is the source of the other 


ly their combination. The chord of the seventh, built on the 


ith degree of the tonal scale, takes in the triad on the seventh 
legree, which is seldom used alone, but which always leads 


| 


scale: 
Jmosi | 
poini {ato the key-note, just as the white ray opens out again with 
| ray fle key-note red, the first colour. 

scale The sixth is the most beautiful and flexible of all the 
these usical intervals. The sixth is an inversion of the third. 
[he sixth colour, purple, is also the complementary colour of 
[ here ite third colour, yellow, so it is really a bending back to the 
alld ginning of the colour scale and not its completion, as is the 
lya our white. The sixth interval of the tonal scale, and the 
; ihe Mord built on this interval, can move to any other tone or 
ford within the key; the attribute of power is conferred by 
i [Y one of the virtues. But the use of this power for self, or 
‘TY Selfish purposes, means a bending back, a drifting towards 
pick Magic, for it is the combination of the most beautiful and 
tual of all the colours with the lower vibrations of the 


As the colour scale is mounted and each virtue added— 
6, Wholeness, Wisdom, Growth, and Truth—the next step 
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our system of musical keys, for these are arranged, © 
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Jung {923 
is Power, for the “ possession of the virtues confers king ; 
The purity of this colour decides the step into th i 
wherein are blended all the other rainbow colours, and 
like the leading tone in music, can only go on to the ton 
of another scale, whose vibrations are an octave 
When we reach the seventh we have completed the scale, a lyjra 
the next step is the “Do” of another scale. The seventh a 
colour, white, gathers up the best of the six rainbow hues longi 
and combines them into its ray, which is purity. If there is fs 
the slightest stain in any one of them the white ray cannothel, 
perfectly produced. 

“The Six Principles in Nature being all the outcome 
the Seventh and One, the only Reality in the Univers, 
whether cosmic or micro-cosmic,” we can use the symbolo 
the three interlaced triangles for the three primary colours 
red, yellow and blue, and the three secondary colours, orange, 
green and purple, as we have only six colours with white as 
the seventh, the centre, and the source of all the rest, and the 
point in which they all unite. In the tonal scale the thref 
intervals which make up the common chord—the first, thini 
and fifth—and the three which make up the minor chord 0 
the second scale-step, take in every scale-tone except tht 
seventh ; and while this seventh is not the source of the ag 
excepting in the sense that it is the tone which leads into Pi 
key-note and nowhere else, it is so different from the othe 
as to require different harmonic treatment. Also, out scale! 
after all an “artificial” thing and not all of its possibilit 
have yet been investigated. s 

As the rainbow is the symbol of the covenant ee 
the Creator and the Earth, the promise of the future, odl 
the tonal rainbow of the musical scale hold out a pror 
further devélopment, a “Pot of Gold” which will yet sf 
Possession, although the rainbow, has no end, and neithe P 


e nert F 
Which 
ic tone Inge 
higher, Ije 
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jle, but in a never-ending, constantly ascending spiral, the 
gmbol of Evolution. 

As a child learns to play the seven-toned scale with five 
‘tone fngers, We are endeavouring with five senses to respond to 
gher, Ihe seven-toned scale of the Universe. As we ascend the 
le, ag ical of Evolution, our individuality will always be five, and 
venth yr range will always be seven; and this is the source of the 


N. E. Young 
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THE FOREST 


O LONELY woods that clothe the hills, 
What fellowship for man is here ? 

I stand unutterably lone. 

For here prolific Nature spills 

The wine of being—yet I fear 

This life with death for undertone. 


Majestic trees that faintly move, 
And ferns of magic tracery, 

And fatal-fingered clinging bloom, 
What eerie forms your fabric wove? 
I tremble in such company, 

And wonder wavers into gloom. 


The only sound a distant bird, 

A peewit’s scarcely uttered cry, 
Abundant life in silence born; 

The only movement grasses stirred, 
The trembling of a twig on high, 

A dreamy stillness subtly worn. 


Deep-bosomed forest, shadow-girt, 
How lift the darkness of thy soul ? 

No converse holds my heart with thee! 
I think, I love, I suffer hurt, 

But myriad ages still must roll 

Ere thou canst touch his mystery. 


And man must fain consort with man, 
Lest beings terrible and weird 

Should steal the human from his heart 
And, following the pipes of Pan, 

A path before his feet be cleared, 

And boughs withdraw and creepers patt. 


Oh! Let me grip a human hand 

Whose pulses throb in tune with mine, 
And, let me hear the vibrant voice g 
Of tender love, and let me stand ‘ 
Where I with others may repine, 

Or with humanity rejoice. 


con |\ 
DorotHy MARY" | 


remtmnaer eam rar smia 
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“THERE WERE GIANTS IN THE EARTH IN 
THOSE DAYS” 


By LEONARD BOSMAN 


‘|THE compilers of the book of Genesis, whoever they may 
| have been, even though they were merely borrowing 
N traditions of other races amongst which the Hebrews 
‘| urned, have, nevertheless, included in their “history 
4 the Jews” accounts of certain happenings which in the 
a of occult research have been found to be facts. This is 
E with the account of the flood of Genesis. 
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Whether this “flood” be viewed symbolically ai l 
mically as relating to pralaya or the disintegration a be 
worlds, or whether it be viewed historically as relating 4 k a 
flood which almost all the ancients agree to have happeneg 1 
contains much of interest to the student. ) 
It is especially interesting, studying the Bible in the light 

of the Secret Doctrine, or Qabalah, to note the verse which i te 
speaks of the giants, so-called, for the original does not speak 1m 


of giants but of “ Nephilim ”. It is not here denied that there 


e Si 


proportions, as stated in the various works written by occult 
students, but it is merely pointed out that the Bible say 
nothing of giants. Evidently it is a deliberate mistranslation laced 


realisation of the truth hidden in the pages of Genesis. 
Even the best Hebrew scholars confess that the rel 
meaning of this word Nephilim, or Nephilin, as it is written the 
in the Targums, is obscure “ and much disputed by commenti: Ko 
tors”. It seems that it is only Gesenius who derives ie 
word from the Arabic Nebil, meaning large bodied, gigan ie 
Others, oppositely, derive it from the Hebrew Nhl, © g 1 
“men who fell off from the faith of God” as one transla 
has it in Bagster’s translation of Genesis issued in 1844 e 
other dictionaries the word PA/h is given as the roi h 
its meaning being “ to distinguish ” gives the idea of ili 
of distinction. These are, of course, giants in a symbe 4 
Sense, men of renown, conquerors, etc., great ones, on. 
“noble ones,” as Fabre D’Olivet expresses it, actually de í 
the Latin “ nobile” from the Hebrew NpAL which ® 
nounced “nophil” and gives us the modern English : 


Zz 
S 
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co. gant who swallows up the land or one who leads the people 
ty sel and well, as the case may be, a giant of wisdom or a 
the yaderer ! ‘ ; 

The authorised version of modern times is in this case 
atainly incorrect, which can be proved. The verse in 


hugeown.” The italicised words are correct translations. 
The use of the word “became,” although printed in the 


ds ape mighty men in ancient times. ‘(Hageburim ashain 
feoulam anoushi hasheim.) 

| rel The actual literal translation is that “ The Nephilim were 

ite the earth in those days and also after that when (or because) 

enta sons of the mighty came in unto the daughters of men who 

s thee unto them: they (are) the Giburim which in ages past 

ani. Mere) men of name ”. 


leap which are different entirely to the revised translated 
InPtsion, The Hebrew word, however, for those who wish to 
t ante the translation is “‘Meoulam,” which, even literally, 
aes “from eternity,” according to the modern view, but 
oli fhich is here taken to express an Aeon or an age. It may also 
| cepted as meaning “from of old” or “of ancient times ”. 
|, ©: then, the secret hidden in this verse is that there were 
p d mighty giants of intellect and power in those days and 


8st them also descendants of great ones of days long 
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passed away. Using their knowledge wrongfully, natural one 
they “fell,” so that the word Nephilim relates as much to ie f f 
“noble ones” as to the “fallen ones” according to the a a 
meaning of the word whether we accept it as Vh/ or a a 
the very sound of this latter root “phaloh” giving uş ie r 
modern “fall”. at 
It is naturally well-known to Theosophists, following the 
researches of many students of Occultism, that there was,} 


Atalanta or Atlantis. The history of this continent as detaile 
by those who have developed the higher senses has been 
given us in various works, notably the wonderful Secre 


unnecessary here to give this history now so well-known, 
but it is well to remember the outstanding reason for the 
destruction of the continent. 

It is said that many in Atlantis sinned, either deliberately, 
or unconsciously, though continuously, using the growing mint the 
for the furtherance of their low desires, or, in special cases, i ies 
order to obtain power over others. Some ranged themselves inti 
on the side of evil deliberately, whilst others, being careles ‘rot 
or sluggish, allowed themselves to be drawn by the influence jius 
of the “Lords of the Dark Face” and found themselve re 
working with them. In some rare cases they managed y e 
realise their folly and escaped only with death, but others S5 
remained until destroyed in the rising waters of the flood. lt 

As far as the voice of intuition may be correct it } 
believed that many of these “noble ones” who “tl sk 
to see the error of their ways in the states of conscious ee 
intervening between birth and death. They flung theme’ stoj, 
at the feet of the Great Ones and begged for opportuniti a 


10 


§ 
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INE IE 


one for their past follies. Within them was great capacity 


ally Hi : 
th į power, but hitherto these had not been rightly used. So, 


ron; jerefore, a chance was given them’ and they re-entered the 
hp, Kream of earthly life in a new age painfully travelling the 
the ew roads they found opening up before them, slowly and 
oriously working off the effects of their past misdeeds, 
wvolving themselves anew and again unravelling the threads 
round them, until at last the time came when fresh opportun- 
ies opened up and a new day dawned. 

These were the “noble ones,” the “fallen ones,” who 
ge after age were born and are being born in order to regain 
hat pure human love of kind which has within itself the 


WN, 
Therefore, repenting, it was necessary, in order that they 
ght have an opportunity to realise the human love which 


elves fiture, They were thus between two fires, that of the old 
d ra of separative ambition and the earthly ties of love and 
thets)*sion, 

i an Atlantean, according to certain occult students, 
} ‘fe Individual, or EGo, who in his last French (or 
ee can) incarnation used the body named Napoleon Buona- 
sefe His history, if studied carefully, will show how he was 


wes pet b - 
e | etween these two fires. 


MM 
Thi 
| S pronoun may be changed for “some of us ” if desired. 
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He, then, was one of these Nephilin ; one of the “noble ee 


ones” who “fell”. This word which has already been studied ante 
Nephilin, or as it is written in the original N P L N, without W 
the points or vowels which are not used in manuscript, seems? vibr 
to be a symbolical word invented to explain whilst hiding the Ue 
real meaning. It has two roots with opposite meanings agieW th 
stated. One of these means “ noble” and the other “ fallen ”hysica! 
Here is a kabalistic play upon words to express a deep truth pysica’ 
the sort of thing which students of kabalistic methods knowidividt 
so well. it, the 
It is said, then, that Napoleon is one of these: but it isives tl 
said by Theosophists and therefore not accepted by many outmsible 
of the ranks. A kabalistic friend and teacher has, however,e Esc 
pointed out the strange connexion between the name Napoleonio a re 
and N P L N (Nephilin). the : 
It will be observed that both words are written in thejand Ł 
same manner except that the modern word has the vowels to In 
show the pronunciation, which vowels are lacking in the) cons 
Hebrew word, though the pronunciation may well be the ho ha 
same. The letter Pei in Hebrew is pronounced either hard orilled N 
soft, either as Ph or P. It has been said that the Hebrew’ to | 
words can be made to mean anything if differently “ pointed an two 
Certainly this word NPLN can be pronounced almost exactly Ac 
as the modern equivalent Napoleon. ie NE 
Now if this should not be mere idle speculation, the kwin, 
question may well arise as to the rationale of this apparent her , 
coincidence. The answer to the student of the occult should ime } 
not be so ridiculous as it would appear to one who had no ila th 
i knowledge of these subjects. f 
i Before the advent of Napoleon, it seems that there was 
no such name in existence, but whether this be so or not 
makes little difference. We are concerned to know how the 
name arose and was given to this individual, seeing that he 
was a reincarnating Atlantean. 


| To 
l whi 
J sim 
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nobly Is it not reasonable to consider that the Ego of such an 
idieq lantearn, 1n ‘returning to birth to wipe out the results of the 
thous would signify his coming by a certain vibratory effect, 
ene vibration of his soul, as it were? If this can be accepted 
g the true, then the vibration would show forth to those who 
gs agew the Karma to be worked out and this vibration reaching 
len ?aysical world would announce itself as a NAME in the 
rruthaysical ether, impinging upon the ears of those nearest to the 
knowividual through karmic ties. In the name thus sounded 

i the sensitive, whether consciously or unconsciously, re- 
t it igives the vibration which translates itself into terms compre- 
y outmsible to the mind and brain. Thus the vibratory force of 
ever,e Ego would communicate itself to the Father or Mother, - 
oleonio a relative or even a distant friend of the family, according 

the sensitiveness shewn, and the new name would flash 
n thejand be given to the child. 
els to In the case of the child born as Napoleon, it is reasonable 
the} consider that here was to reincarnate a mighty Atlantean 
> theo had sinned deeply in that period. He, through the body 
rd or illed Napoleon, sought redemption in the crushing lessons he 
brewid to learn from being between the fires of love and ambition, 
ted ”.le two stools between which he fell to the ground. 
actly According to this theory, which may to some be a fact, he, 

tt NPLN, comes forward into incarnation, vibrating and 
> the kwing forth the kind of Karma due to him. His parent, or 
arent her relative, catching the vibration, gives to the child the 
10uld ime Napoleon, perhaps the strangest name ever given to a 
ad no bil though now so well known but yet so little used. 

- To name a thing or person is, as it were, to make a vase 
wes which to hold its essence or preserve its character, just as 
i not similar magic or the power of chanted words, the Genii of 
vette ĉ east have been said to have been imprisoned in bottles, etc. 
at he e naming of the child is in a sense the fixing of the temp- 

{ty prison house, temporary but none the less real while 
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it lasts. The real Individual within it can only escape from itil! be 
when the power of the sound wears out, or, in other words¥ of 
when that portion of the engendered Karma has beene ™4 
worked out. Indeed, the name may be said to signify theaany li 
Karma. So, 
There are many besides Napoleon who have thus incarad mo 
nated in order to wipe out the Atlantean effects, and theirome, 
difficulties are great by reason of the causes set in motion, butghting 
it is sure that the difficulties are not insurmountable. Thestem 
cause was one that brings many effects. The lust of the eyam—c« 
and the lust of the flesh are as nothing to the lust of the mind ppear, 
for this gives place to the most dangerous of all, the desire forarknes 
power and PRIDE, that pride which is interwoven eventuallyiminut 
almost into the very spirit and it is this which constitutes therear ol 
“sin against the Holy Ghost or spirit”. For the mind is thell thes 
«Holy Ghost,” the “ruach” or spirit, the mental nature whickad the 
should guide the man when he uplifts it to the spiritual. Carn- new 
al sin is natural, but, if the mind be allowed to sink in) enco 
the mire of the desires and spiritual lust should grow from) long 
the contact, then is engendered a crime which is so farpme i; 
reaching in its dire results that no man knows the end. Fewking a 
indeed can realise how such effects are carried forward life We 
after life as new results spring from the working out of oldie unc 
ones and themselves become new causes in turn generating py ra 
other results, until the skein becomes so twisted and tangled yn ol 
that it is wondered if God Himself could unravel it, for some- ere a 
times the man becomes so utterly perverse. Fortunately thiSkeking 
does not seem to be by any means a usual occurence, accord: kre 3 
ing to the teachers. Few go so far as to lose every chance of hg Peso 
salvation, few go so far as to deserve complete annihilation of | Me + 
the Individuality, for to every one, however deep the sin, is | 3 
given a chance, many chances, in fact. Everything that can}, hig] 
be done is done to help the sinner who may otherwise become tyara 


an 
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on wl be helped. In some cases it appears almost as if the 
vordgW of cause and effect were set aside for a time until 
beene man became strong enough to carry the burden over 
7 thaany lives. 

_ So, then, in considering all the horrors of so-called ancient 
near. 4d modern civilisation, the wats of India, of Greece and 
theigome, the arena, the bull-fight, the bear baiting, the prize- 
1, butghting, the race course, the competitive and soul- -destroying 

Thestem under which the labourer at times has work thrown to 
e eyeim—considering all these things, however awful they may 
nindppear, we may see a purpose shining through them, in the 
e forarkness surrounding our minds. That purpose is the gradual 
uallyiminution of the old Atlantean evil until slowly the effects 
s theear off. It is the old coercive mind which is responsible for 
s thell these things, but there is hope yet for humanity; for here 
hichad there in the world of to-day there is an attempt to strive 
arna new ways and better methods that coercion may give way 
k in encouragement, that freedom may claim her rightful place 
from) long usurped by the Giant of Coercion who is equally at 
) farome in Prussia or England, wherever he finds a mind to his 
Fewking and ready for his message. 
| life We, to-day, are the Atlanteans of yesterday, it is we who 
f old undertaking this slow and long pilgrimage through the 
tINE aw races. Some of us in the past separated ourselves off 
gle ‘om our fellows, killed out the lower animal passions which 
JAER ‘ere a nuisance to us who wished for power over the mind. 
this) *eking to become rulers we realised that human passions 
ord ite a great drawback and that even human love prevented 
oe k accomplishment of the devilish work set before some. For 
n O"'the man was still subject to the desires of the flesh or even 
n, is| the lust of the eyes, if he were subject to compassion and 
è higher aspects of love terrestrial, then that meant a going 
tward instead of a centering, which latter was necessary for 
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Thus, some amongst us, sinning against the “ Holy Ghost 7% 2° 
killed out the finer human feelings and later, seeing the folly® hav 
of it all, flung ourselves at the feet of the Great Ones, as has i 
been said, and begged of Them to be shewn the way ofanifol 
atonement. Thus was commenced the slow and laborious taskes¢ t 
which has taken, and may yet take, ages ere the consummatione real 
is effected for all who sinned so deeply. ho wi 

So on and on has rolled the flood tide of Atlantean karma, fore | 
whelming the contrite spirits neath its waves. So we passed }spisec 
through incarnation after incarnation experiencing the torturesiward 
ol Egypt and Rome, of the Inquisition and French Revolution, hen t 
and thus in a little was killed out the deadly pride which led jer the 
so many astray. So commenced the long journey towards victor 
the home celestial, the peace which ‘passeth, because it cometh id see 
with, understanding. orking 

So we may see in the world around us to-day those who» esca 
have passed through many of these trials, who have learned in} he ; 
however small a measure to give way in the things that do not nto th 
matter, to loosen the bondage of that pride which takes ages ‘aching 
to escape once it has become the ruler. Around us may well terefor 
be seen those who have been Princes and rulers of men, now Th 
almost friendless, unrecognised and alone, princes who are iter al 
beggars, priests who are butchers, inquisitors who are lone a 
vivisectors, all castes thrown together so that confusion reigns imself 
supreme. Hence the time is ripe for the presence of another af, de 
Avatar who by his presence may stimulate and encourage us | 
towards greater effort. Yet who may hope to be saved unless 
he will to save himself ? 

Trully the fruit of Atlantean karma has soured our 
stomachs though for a time we seemed to like its acrid flavour. 
For a time it seemed to satisfy us. Now we seek a more 
spiritual medicine, we return to the Manna so long forgotten. 
Well may the modern Atlantean incarnate say when consider- | 
ing all these things, “If only I had served my God with half i 
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rost 2% zeal I serve my King/y mind, he would not in mine old 
follye have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
shag After many lives the riddle of the Sphinx is read, after 
y ofanifold crushings and breaking of hearts man realises that 
-taskese things are as nothing to the Work to be accomplished, 
ation teal Work which the errors of Atlantis obscured. We 
ho would attain and wipe out this stain must learn to bow 
rma,fore the blast, learn to accept defeat at the hands of even 
issedispised enemies and see them merely as helpers on the 
turesiward way. We who would attain must learn to face men 
tion, hen they attack and bow before the attack or fly, as it were, 
1 ledier their heads. For every battle lost by the disciple in truly 
ards victory gained by the Inner Ruler. Every one who assails 
neth id seemingly succeeds in crushing him is but helping in the 
working out of the Karma long ago engendered which cannot 
who: escaped. “It needs must be that offences come,” and 
din) he sees it in that light although he knows that “ woe 
» not ato those by whom the offences come” is part of the same 
ages aching, yet he does not gloat over that, but understands and 
well ierefore forgives at last. 
now The final lesson which the disciple learns from Atlantis 
are iter all these lives is to atone, to AT-ONE, and yet to stand 
are lone and isolated, not in the old Atlantean manner by cutting 
igns imself adrift from all others but by being sufficient unto him- 
ther if, desiring nothing outside the self. To be isolated in this 
e US inse is not to be desolate, for each “island” must belong to a 
less tititual Archipelago, a group of islands united in a cosmic 
tan. For material isolation is not absolute separation whilst 
le ocean of Christ-Consciousness exists for all. In this 
our. ‘ean of the One Self are many drops, separate or self-con- 
tious centres, and still the Ocean is one. 


our 


der- | Leonard Bosman 
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A NOTE ON SHAMBALLA vipas 

f Th 
By F. L. WOODWARD ands 

ods. J 

qeg appearance of a second edition of Man: Whence, Howie ne 

and Whither? in an improved and handier form turns ding 

our thoughts again to Shamballa, the ancient home of the race, cient 

Doubtless many think it is all invented, and a mere fiction of Hi 

the brains of the writers. This note is to show that, even if mes S 
the Island City of the Gobi Desert does not exist to-day, it is orld, 
believed in by the Buddhists of to-day as well as of the long illed, 

ago, for it is referred to, as a legend believed in by the devout, {Brah 

in the Pali Jatakas, or Birth-stories of the Buddha, a collection te wa 
of folk lore of the Aryan race. The following may be of. ) the 

interest to our readers. In The Edinburgh Review (No. 352, HEOS( 

October, 1890), is thus described a Tibetan work called “A sscribi 

Guide for the Journey to Shamballa” . . . “Shamballa is ie Th 
a supernal city supposed to exist on the borders of Mongolia, wiil 

and every Mongol pilgrim visiting Lha-Sa prays the great iconn 

Deities and the living celebrities of the place to grant that, at | Sa 
his next rebirth, he may be reborn in the blessed groves of itha, 

Shamballa.” | five-{ 
Schlagintweit, Buddhism in T. tbet, p. 32, writes: Mush 

“£ Csoma, after careful researches, puts this country (Sham- tlours 

bhala, Tib. Dejoung) beyond the Sir Deriau (Yaxartes River), 


110° E. and 45° N, is the exact centre of the Gobi or 
amo desert, still a blank on our maps. 
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| Shalmal (Skt) is Pali Simbak, the silk-cotton tree where 
le Supannas or Garulas or Garudas (magic Giant-birds) have 
leir dwelling. The Jains also speak of it, “ Rukkhesu nate 
ha Samaliva jassin ratin veyanti Suvanna” (Say., 1. 6, 18, 
315). One gets there by striding the wings of the Giant 
ird and by crossing the Seven Oceans or Seven Continents 
hipas of the Puranas). 
| The Shamballa Island is surrounded by a sea of wine, and 
ands in the Simbali Grove in the heaven of the Thirty-three 
ods. In the middle of a lake there is a palace, to reach which 
Howie needs the help of magic, the power of riding the akasa, of 
urnsding on “the golden bird”. Myths are generally based on 
race, ient facts. 
yn of Hither,ito the Heaven of the Thirty-Three Gods, comes at 
en if mes Sanat Kumara or Brahma, the Personal God of this 
it is orld, or The Ancient of Days, or Eternal Youth, as He is 
long illed, together with his four brethren, the Mind-born Sons 
zout, i Brahma. In Mahabharata, 3, 185, Sanat Kumara prociaims 
tion e warrior-king or Kshattriya as best among men and equal 
e of | the gods themselves. Some years ago I quoted in THE 
352, HEOSOPHIST some passages from the Pali Digha Nikaya, 
“A ‘scribing such a visit of the Ancient of Days to the Gods of 
la is te Thirty-Three, in whose kingdom Shamballa is said to be. 
olia, wiil describe this again in a few words, as it is of interest 
reat \connexion with “The Star.” 
t,at Sanat Kumara is called ‘Five-Pointed Star’ or Pañcha 
s of itha, Pire Cesi Standing images of the Buddha often have 
five-fingered flame or hand on the head, representing the 
Mush of radiance. The Buddha’s aura, however, has six 
we find the five flames, I take it to be 
He dwells habitually on a 
Arūpa Brahma-loka, so 
irly high plane 
If He wishes 


am- ‘tlurs: hence, when 
er}, ‘representation of Parca Sikha. 
ty high plane of the Formless or 
at, even to the Gods of the Thirty-Three, a fa 
‘the Ripa-Heaven world, He is not visible. 


1 or 
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to show Himself, He assumes a grosser form. The Thirty- 
Three Gods sit in silence awaiting His visit. When He 
appears, each one of them thinks that He is sitting on his own 
throne and speaking through his lips. Sanat Kumara then 
preaches a sermon extolling the Method of the Buddha, and 
strongly recommends it to the Gods, ending with the words 
“Wide open are the portals of Nibbana”. | 

The details of this visit were repeated to the Buddha by 
Vessavana, the Great Architect of the world, who is called 
Kubera: the Buddha told it to Ananda, the beloved disciple, 
and Ananda told it to the brethren. The story may be read in 
Jana-Vasabha Sutta (Digha Nikaya). | 


IRo lbp Woodward 
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MEDITATION ON THE LORD’S PRAYER 
By AGNES MARTENS SPARRE 
(Received on awakening) 


Our Father Who art in the Heavens, 
Holy is Thy Name, 
To us belongs Thy Kingdom, 
Thy Will is done in Heaven and on Earth, 
Thou givest us each day our daily Bread, 
Thou forgivest us our Trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us, 
Thou leadest us into Temptation, 
Thou deliverest us from Evil, 
For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power and 
the Glory for ever and ever. 
—AMEN 


E see that the wording in this rendering of the Lord’s 
prayer is not quite the usual one, and just this altera- 


n in the wording alters the character of the prayer. From 
£ usual understanding of the Lord’s prayer as the prayer 
k taught us for our communion with God, asking for protec- 
Mn and bestowal both of spiritual and material blessings,—by 
is wording the Lord’s prayer becomes a hymn of praise in 
t™mof Mantrams. Through these small alterations in the form 


| 
| 


becomes an anthem of praise and thanksgiving to Those 


Tho live Their lives on the highest planes. In few words 


Lord’s prayer expresses the character of that life which is 
ed on these, the highest planes, and also of our participation 


this life. 
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Without entering nearer upon whether or not the Lorg’! th 


prayer, as given in the traditional form, is in full accordance“? F 
with the prayer that Christ taught His disciples, I will hers his 
only give the results of a Theosophist’s meditation upon thelferer 
prayer. penis 
First petition: “Our Father Who art in the Heavens.” lse th 
Question: What is this? Answer: Each one’s Father irhese ` 
the Heavens is the Holy Fragment of Divinity, the Monadech n 
Who has sent forth His Son—the only begotten—that He shaljis Pa! 
bear much fruit. All results of the earth-life will at last carryhere 
home the fruits. But during the exile, during the life on thas of 
physical plane, the heaven-born soul who knows himself ag the 
the Son of the Father looks up to the Father Who lives in theese v 
Heavens with longing and striving. The Son praises Higon al 
Father and expresses this in the second petition: Holy is Thyuch v 
Name. What a sublime recognition of God lies in these@lanete 
simple words! There is no doubt, no question, no lookingarth-l: 
forward to His Name’s becoming hallowed. It zs holy: Theompre 
Father is the inner God, His Namezs Holy. In the great Tt 
religions of the past the Name of God, of the Highest God,icture 
was considered so holy that only under the observance oftusic | 
certain safety-rules might It be pronounced. The sound itself fas, li 
the utterance of the Name, released such great forces that thearthly 
uninitiated—z.e., those who were not so prepared in theirixpres: 
hearts as to have these forces unchecked to pass through themar car 
—had to be protected against an uncontrolled use of the Name, T} 
of the Word. The present age does not understand thetom t 
greatness of such holiness. Perhaps also more is hiddenlhe Sp 
in these words than our spiritual development is able tomelteg 
grasp. he He 
Every Monad is a fragment of God, each one differs fromlfgly | 
the others; down here they express this diversity through the «+ 
many different minds, but there is also multiplicity in the Our | 
_ Heavens. This we know, amongst other things, from they bel 
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Lorde that the Angels we read about in the New Testament 
dancé¥e different names; we also understand that each of them 
| herbs his special mission to accomplish, and consequently also 
n thelferent qualities—all of which are reflexions of God. For 
hn this plane where the Angels abide, more than anywho 
5,2 se the words “created in the image of God” hold good. 
er irhese words equally apply to the Monads. They are all Gods, 
onaqach marked out by his individual attributes, sounding forth 
shaljis particular key-note, on which he is recognised in Heaven. 
carryhere is an old saying that so often comes to me when think- 
n thag of praising of God, and that is this: “ And all the Princes 
elf ad the Dawn sang with joy.” From the thought-image which 
n thelese words create arises the question: What means of expres- 
s Hison are used by the beings living on the Highest Planes ? 
s Zhyuch words as “The Harmony of the Spheres” and “The 
theselanetary Dance”’—are they but expressions borrowed from 
okingarth-life to describe an existence which we cannot rightly 
Theomprehend ? 
great Theosophy tells us of that life in sounds, colours, and 
God,ictures which belongs to the higher planes. All geniuses of 
ice ofnusic bear witness that life in tones is possible. No other art 
itselfjias, like music, the power to carry us away from and above 
t thearthly things; nor are they equal, like that art of arts, to 
theirixpress that which “the eye cannot see, nor can the ear hear, 
themar can the heart perceive ”. 
ame, The Name of the Monad is that key-note sounding forth 
thetom him, that which is his contribution to “ The Harmony of 
ddenthe Spheres”. The life of the Monad is an existence too 
le tOmalted for human thought to comprehend. Our Father in 
the Heavens, the individual Monad, His Name is Holy, Holy, 
from! oly ! 
a the “To us belongs Thy Kingdom.” We know the word: 
ı the Our citizen-ship is in Heaven.” And itis so; therefore “to 
| the’ belongs Thy Kingdom ”—that is our birth-right. Only too 
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seldom during the daily trials of earth-life do we remembej Life 
why it is that the burden and pressure of the physical life-plangcede | 
are so keenly felt; we forget this fact that our citizen-shigbracm 
belongs to another life-plane; that in reality we are not “ ofie nex 
the dust,” nor shall we return to it, nor again arise from it, the Y 
If we were of the dust, no doubt, a life in dust would be moreknow! 
bearable to us. lowing 
We are of the light, destined to return back to light, againom th 
to come forth from light. “To us belongs Thy Kingdom.” ould th 
This Kingdom of God is within each one of us. When He 
we learn to invoke His Name in the right way we open up tosciple « 
the Kingdom of God within us. The Kingdom zs there; only Nov 
we have to open the door that leads to it. ven di 
In these first three parts of the Lord’s Prayer our eternalick to 
relation to the God within is explained. We do not ask for ingdon 
something which is not already ours, but the self-assurance of To 
an eternal fact is repeated within us. Then we come to the thin - 
actual hymn of Praise to the Almighty God: | 


‘sponsi 
Thy Will is done in Heaven and on Earth, ith it 
Thou givest us each Day our daily Bread, | 
Thou forgivest us our Trespasses, as we forgive them pwer. 
tbat trespass against us. tayer 


Thou leadest us into Temptation, 
Thou deliverest us from Evil. arts m 


For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the Glory, for 


te wil 
ever and ever. 


When we look upon the first five parts as one, we see p a 
that they contain everything necessary for man’s praising of |. Ee 
the One Who is Almighty, His Will is done everywhere, we | 
are under His Will and under His Law. He also is Love. - 
He gives to us whatever we need, not exactly “ earthly food, | 
good neighbours, good friends, and so on everything that is pia 
good ™—but all the experiences of life which nourish us and Sight, 
_ uphold us for all Eternity, and for the growth of the Kingdom Xpand 
_ of God within us. If we consider the sequence of the parts 


Sw: 


_ We clearly sce that, first of all, the recognition of Life’s claims 


= 
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bel Life’s forces is emphasised, and this recognition must 


planecede the following steps, and must be founded on the all- 
-shipbracing Love which is the in-dwelling attribute of God. 
t “ ofe next attribute that is praised in the prayer is Compassion, 
m it, the words : “Thou forgivest us our Trespasses,”’ and our 
rnoreknowledgment of the obligation of compassion comes in the 
lowing: “as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 
1gainom this arises the golden rule: “ Do unto others what you 
>? uld they should do unto you.” 
hen He who is unable to forgive cannot himself be a true 
ap tosciple of the God of Love and Compassion. 
only Now come the two last parts, which in the form here 
yen differ considerably from the traditional. We must go 
rnalick to the beginning and to the words: “ To us belongs Thy 
k for ingdom.” 
ce of To the one who unlocks the door to the Kingdom of God 
) the thin will be revealed a life more intense and more full of 
sponsibility than ordinary life, because it usually brings 
ith it greater possibilities of influence and greater display of 
ower. We may look upon all these parts in the Lord’s 
tayer as rungs on: the ladder of evolution, and the last two 
ats may be compared with “the Temptation of Christ in 
te wilderness”. The New Testament tells us that Satan 
uk Christ up on a high mountain and showed Him 
SFist alories of the world, and said: “All these tunss: 
go: ill I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 
wef This temptation comes naturally to all those who unfold 
og te great, mighty powers of the Kingdom of cae ia 
-> mptation comes by virtue of the deepened knowledge, 
te ‘ight, and experience: it comes as the natural result of = 
Torm apanded range of life which is the gift to all who ae 5 ie 
arts Ù in the spiritual world,—this ee ae a 
ims [fe restricted sense of applying only to religion. $a 
n inevitably mus! come, Owing to the always increasing 


v 
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expansion of life: “Thou leadest us into Temptation ”—but just 
because this growth of life means the unfolding of the Spirii 
of God, the result also must be: “Thou deliverest us from 
Evil ”—from the selfish use of power which is the devil. 

“Mightily Thou leadest us, O God, through tribulations— 
to the verge of the precipice, of the Fall. Mightily Thou lead! 
est us, O God: Thou deliverest us from Evil, for Thine is the 


Kingdom, the Power and the Glory for ever and ever—andyr fol 


the Princes of the Dawn are singing with Joy Thy Holy 


Rai 


Name, Thy Holy Word.” ndian < 


Agnes Martens Sparre 


uggesti 


The 


I ir 


(1, 


Yn this 
ifferen 
dea mi 
hat day 
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ons— 

lead: THE BROTHERHOOD CAMPAIGN 

is the 

—andHE following proposals are commented on in the Watch-Tower. 


Holy Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayana Sinha, General Secretary of the 
Indian Section, writes in Theosophy in India: 


parre There is to be during the autumn of 1923, a “ Universal Brotherhood 
‘ampaign” in England. A circular letter . . . gives admirable 
iuggestions, concerning which the venerable President of the Theo- 
ophical Society says: “Is not this a splendid idea? Why should 
ot other National Societies copy it, and send the Note of Brother- 
ood ringing round the world an 


| Wail not the National Society of India give a vigorous response to 
his f i 


| I invite suggestions from all. In the meantime I make my own 
uggestions. 

| (1) On the 1st October, we celebrate the President’s birthday. 
Ìn this occasion, we invite at the Headquarters at Benares people of 
ifferent faiths to read out extracts from their own scriptures. The 
dea may be developed. Some leader of each faith may be asked on 
hat day to select portions from his scriptures relating to Brotherhood, 
ad read them out and expound them at a meeting to be called for 
te occasion. 

| . of 
| (2) After that, one day may be given for one religion, to 
‘velop the idea of Brotherhood from the standpoint of that religion, 
ad there may be more than one speaker for every religion. 

i 2 + . ; . be 
| 3) The meetings may be all public, and invitations may 
‘nt a to all leading men and all educational institutions. 

| (4) A common dinner may be arranged by the Theosophical 


| . . . . 

Adge and other friendly societies and associations. 
(5) Arrangements may be made for women 

dresses by and for women. 


ane aides 
and Seva Samiti men may have a special % 
o See aae possible, demonstrating works of service in the 


itit of Brotherhood. 


*s meetings and 
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(7) A special day may be given for work amongst the depress- s5n.°G 
ed classes. pore? 
(8) Each Federation may see from now that a detailed pro- | oct r 
gramme is arranged for work in each Group, and each Group may Ihe Ga 
see that a programme is arranged for each Lodge. 
(9) Where there are more Lodges than one, they may all (5) 
combine for a collective programme. Even a Group may so combine.) 
(10) Individual members may publish leaflets for distribution, Liter 
in different vernaculars, but it is desirable that they should be approv-| 1 
ed by the General Secretary or such persons as may be selected by) ( ) 
him for different vernaculars. È Brot 
I earnestly appeal to all to give me all possible help by giving their | (2) 
own suggestions in the matter. The programme must no doubt be! (3) 
varied to suit different parts of India. But we may agree as to some} 
general lines of work. | (4) 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD CAMPAIGN IN SOUTHERN INDIA f Prosi 
At the last session of the South Indian Conference held at Adyar \ EO 


during the Easter Week, the question of organising a Univeral | 
Brotherhood Campaign in Southern India during October, November! (2) 
and December 1923, was decided upon and referred to a representative | 
Committee of 11 members with Bro. T. Ramachandra Rao Garu as | A 
President and Bro. S. Raja Ram as Secretary for necessary action. ‘otherh 


The Committee met soon after and constituted themselves into a | (4) 
Central and Propaganda Committee and appointed a Sub-Committee of |WSP@P 


10 members to prepare leaflets and pamphlets on Brotherhood in (5) 
different languages. tough | 


The following Scheme has been formulated in consultation with | (6) 
the several T.S. Workers now in Adyar. phasis 


EE mo) 
THE SCHEME ades o; 


Work of the Central Committee 
A. General. i 


(1) To print and distribute the Scheme published in the Watch- RO) 
Tower Notes of the March THEOSOPHIST 1923, together with the | (10) 


talth. 


remarks of the President of the T.S. to all Federations, Group ture 
= Organising Secretaries, Lodges and select individuals, for necessary ` 
action. (11) 

(2) To arrange for the interchange of literature on Brotherhood othe: 
_ among National Societies through the General Secretary, Indian (12) 


Section, T.S. ulatio 
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| (3) To keep regular and continuous correspond i - 
ress- fns, Groups, Lodges and individuals. pondence wei SOE 


| (4) To arrange with the Federations to give prominence to the 
ae ybject of Brotherhood in their Monthly Magazines during the period 
ithe campaign. 
: all| (5) To form District and Local Sub-Committees, 
bine. | 


ution, Literature Committee. 


d by _ (1) To prepare leaflets and pamphlets with suitable quotati 
Pat Brotherhood in different languages. i S AN 


their | (2) To collect extracts and short paragraphs on Brotherhood. 
bt be} 
some | 

| (4) To prepare a short Meditation Paper on Brotherhood. 


(3) To prepare Posters on Brotherhood. 


[ Propaganda Work. 


d | (1) To arrange for the free distribution of leaflets and pamphlets 
AE \ Brotherhood. 

nber! (2) To arrange for the sale of literature on Brotherhood. 

ative | 
ru as | 
l. 


| (3) To have Bhajans, Songs, Harikathas and Dramas on 
totherhood wherever possible. 


atoa (4) Sending short articles and paragraphs on Brotherhood for 
ee of WSPapers in different languages. 
odin (5) To utilise Festivals and Jatras to Brotherhood propaganda 
tough lectures and distribution of literature, etc. 
with | (6) To exhort popular lecturers, Pauranikas and Bhagavatars to 
tphasise Brotherhood in their discourses as far as possible. 


(7) To arrange for Lectures on Brotherhood in religion, educa- 


in, sociology, politics, caste and internationalism, by workers of all 
ades of opinion, leading to Brotherhood. 


| (8) To work for the Brotherhood of Indo-British Common- 
falth. f 
atch- (9) To work for Brotherhood in the Lower Kingdoms of Nature. 


h the mew) To organise a campaign against cruelty to any kingdom of 
LOUP jure, 

sary y f 
a (11) To promote brotherliness with sinners such as gaol-population 
lothers by helpful talks, entertainments, etc. 

(12) To spread the Message of Brotherhood among the student 
ulation. 


hood 
adian 
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(13) To secure the co-operation of the Hindus, Musalmāns, 
Christians and other religionists in spreading the Message of Brother- 
hood. 


(14) To present the idea of Brotherhood of religions by emphasis- 
ing the unity of their fundamental truths. 


(15) To promote friendliness and harmony among different com- 
munities, castes and classes. | 


(16) To print and circulate the meditation slips to be used by 
those who are interested in this work, for meditation at a fixed time jee 
every day all over the country during the period of the above’ = 7° 
mentioned three months. n Arge 


(17) To arrange processions wherever possible including various, I 
religionists. Rone 
o ù S e Fe 

(18) To arrange for cosmopolitan vegetarian dinners. xpecte 


(19) To work among the submerged and backward classes with?V® S! 


a view to promote the spirit of Brotherhood. Oe 
| a 

BC. I 

ORGANISATION {ugosla 


1 ihe 
(1) Federations, Groups, Lodges, and members are called uporlhd thi 
to co-operate with the Central Committee in carrying out the above's, we 
Scheme in all possible ways. buth-w 


(2) Group-Organising Secretaries with such additions as may bete hari 
made by the Central Committee will form the respective District if 


Committees and the several T.S. Lodges, the Local Committees. hat thi 
VSix v 
arthest 

NOTE Š 
ather ; 


(1) Copies of the above be sent to the General Secretary, Indiantting 
Section, T.S., for favour of suggestions and for such action as he may®publi 
deem fit to take in other parts of India. fkes—T] 

(2) Copies of the above be sent to j j ficult 
E e Press Theosophy in India, The Adyariss = 
Qd pro 

fey ca 

‘hich i 

; Mmerati 
4 E- 
A 
lour e 
lodges 
Y not 


Pe : 1 14 
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mans, 
ther- 


hasis- 


Com- 
| THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 
ed by 


amie have received the following interesting letter from the T.S. 


n Argentina: 


Ariona I have just been commissioned by Mrs. Gowland, our General 
secretary, to write something for your “Field,” so I have taken up 
he February number of THE THEOSOPHIST to find out what is 
xpected from me. _ The first lines that strike my eye suggest that we 

, withave sent a pathetic note to the Canadian Section. Well, Mr. Editor, 
he note may seem pathetic but the writers are not at all depressed 
cin fact just the reverse; we have great hopes. 


I began to wonder the other day when I posted 17 letters for the 
. League, just where it would all end. There were letters to 
lugoslavia, Iceland, the wilds of Central America, and some one said 
here was one for the General Secretary of the Esquimaux section— 
| uponnd this is but the first half to be sent off. If the world—that is the 
above\s, world—does not learn that there is a little patch of land down 
fouth-west, comparable in size with Europe, it will not be for lack of 
an pele hard work being done here. 
istrict It is certainly true that our Lodges are scattered, so much so 
tat the outpost Lodges in Bolivia and Ecuador require a jaunt of two 
D six weeks to visit them—or put into other words—a telegram to the 
irthest Lodge costs more than its annual dues to the Section. 


So you will understand that to keep in touch with our Lodges is 
aher a problem, what with revolutions, political and sanguinary, 
Indiantring which, in one recent case, the navy of a neighbouring 
e maytpublic was chased down a river by an armed locomotive. 
'es—Theosophical propaganda under such conditions is rather 
ficult; nevertheless, if we receive replies from all the 35 coun- 
Adyaries we have written to, we can translate practically all of them 
td probably will, in order to send them to all our Lodges, so that 
‘ey can see that they are part of a great world-wide organisation, 
hich is interested in our efforts to mould the thought of the rising 
Mmeration of the very cosmopolitan Republics of Argentine, Uruguay 
Maguay, Bolivia and Ecuador, which form the Argentine Section. 
ction we are comparatively young, but in the 3 years 
ieee we have managed to build up a Headquarters where 
lodges meet and a Public Library of 2,000 volumes is installed. This 
Y not seem much, but in reality it represents quite a good deal of 


14 
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labour, because the atmosphere of this capital is not exactly conducive Mı 
to Theosophy and spirituality. In spite of this fact, we are making 

headway and Theosophical teachings and ideas are becoming quitea  . 
factor; in fact, in a recent newspaper discussion regarding the Jlairvo 
starting of a new non-sectarian church, it was suggested that the $ wort 
Beacon Theosophical Lodge should be consulted! As I said before, we promis 
are very cosmopolitan, and, though the National language is Spanish, ;0rrest 
we have large English, French and German communities in this city. Jassifi 
We believe that Theosophical truths are best understood in one’s own x 
tongue—or at least there is more inducement to come to hear them— | 

and this has been amply proved by the rapid growth of the English 
Lodge. We have'since started a French centre—in spite of the doubt- 
ing Thomases—and hope to do the same for our German friends soon, OWP: 
and all will meet at the Headquarters. s too h 


ireen 5 
vhite ; 


solours 

I think that this is enough for the first contribution to your jince h 
“Field,” and I will reserve the rest of the good news for a future erchan 
letter. hades 


I would mention that it takes two months for our letters to arrive Be. 


at Adyar, and perhaps that accounts for the delay in your receiving: 
the 3 copies of our Magazine that were sent to you. We are a long E g 
way off, you see. When is Dr. Besant, or Mr. Jinarājadāsa, going to lbs eh 
lecture to us by wireless ? ut any 
j ; ut it o 
tg * z leople. 
Dr. Woodruff Sheppard writes from California, referring to a 7 
citizenship-ban placed on Hindus—for the time being at least—he no, 
by the Supreme Court—“ My impression is that there are two fd he 
immediate factors operative, one of which is the Japanese problem, fte] 
which has been serious, especially in California, and also the fact that then: i 
certain small groups of Hindus, mostly in the same state, have been ig o 
far from desirable citizens. The other factor is, to my mind, British ee 


influence in the moulding of opinion. R ba 


“I am enclosing the substance of a clipping from the Portland U 
Oregonian, covering some opinions of a clergyman, Mr. Joshi, , 
expressed during an Episcopalian Congress held in Portland this past seen 
fall, which I am prompted to send owing to you, calling attention to. hh 
the position of the Roman Catholics in France, in a recent relat 
number of THE THEOSOPHIST. Mr. Joshi, coming from Calcutta, India, ome in 
called for a heavy missionary propaganda in India by the Christian | 
Church to offset the startling Hinduisation of the West, which he | 
was dumbfounded to see, brought about, he said, by the influences of! Fro 
Spiritualism, Christian Science and Theosophy. It may have been 
New Thought instead of Spiritualism.” i 
n Wes 

He also emphasises the necessity for the establishment of chairs fanis 
in the history of the ethnic faiths in colleges preparing young men for meq 
the ministry. Such a course of study would suit our purposes well., Th 


A man cannot study without thinking. : Bence 
% * * ider c 
k lect 
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cive, Mr. Tidswell writes from Auckland: 
‘ite n interesting account of a rather remarkable boy exhibiting 


af. : 
the lairvoyant faculties appeared in our local press the other day, which ~ 
t the s worth recording. This boy, who is only eight years old, shews much 
>, we promise 1n, the musical world, and, it is stated, is able to see colours 
nish, rresponding to the notes struck on the piano. The following is his 
city, jlassification : 
FRE When note A is struck on the piano, blue appears; F shews 
glish Keen; B—pale yellow ; G—pale pink; D—brown ; E—black; A sharp- 
oubt. White; E flat—sgrey ; B flat—white; F flat—silver and C sharp—light 
mown. If you ask him the sound of red, he will say it has none, “it 
stoo hot”. Although too young to explain how or why he associates 
lours and sound, he nevertheless emphatically does it, and, ever 
your jince he could speak, he has spoken of the two as though they were in- 
uture erchangeable terms. He has a far finer appreciation of the delicate 
hades of difference between the colours than an ordinary human 
eee ing. The other day for instance, two grown-ups were discussing 
vine he colour of a particular motor car which was something far different 
long 1m an ordinary car colour ; it might have been a green, yellow or 
ng to alf a dozen variations of something about that tint, but the boy with- 
jut any hesitation pronounced it as “ tawny-yellow ” which exactly 
it i off. He has also note-names and colour-names for things and 
jeople. 


soon, 


s toa, The writer interviewed the father concerning the accuracy of 
ast— he newspaper report from which the above particulars are taken, 
nd he confirms them in every detail. His parent appears, unfortun- 
itely, not kindly disposed to the occultists’ explanations of these 
jhenomena, regarding “spiritualism and the like dangerous ” and in 
lew of the father’s apparent antipathy to occult matters the writer 
Es unable to glean much more information or to be of any service to 
lhe boy. 


wang Upon referring to The Secret Doctrine, Vol. III, page 452, it will 


oe seen that some of the boy’s observations are verified, but not all. 


on to) In view of the scientific activity in the old world in the realms 
ecent Í relationship between colour and sound, the matter should be of 
ndia, ome interest to your readers. 
istian | > 

ch he! 4 ' 
ses ofl From the Dutch and American Magazines: 


been ; J 
L “The Theosophical Movement” (Theosophische Beweging) 

. Wes a bright picture of Theosophical Propaganda in Holland. They 
hairs tanised a lecture tour through one of the provinces; the lectures 
Aa for tmed a series on the Spiritual Movement of Modern Times. 
well.. “The Needs of Modern Times.” 2. Spiritualism. 3. Christian 
tence, 4, New Thought. 5. Theosophy. 6. Bahaism. 7. The 

der of the Star in the East. At each lecture a printed synopsis of 

* lecture with list of books on the subject for further study was 
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EEE 


A The South Indian Boy Scout, Nature (3), Light (3), Alfa (T), The Stand- 
= ard-Bearer, The Cherag, Bhatia Mitra (2), ie Pee nee of Light, 
: Dharma Jagrti, The Calcutta Review, The Bihar Tit-Bits. 
by f 2 
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distributed among the audience. After the lectures study-classes 
were formed to be continued by the local members. 


Bishop Leadbeater said in one of his lectures in Australia. “In | a 
the muddle of hate and misery we are living in just now, it is a blessing Theos 
to know that 64 Members of the White Lodge are living on earth, Intern 
many of whom are placed in positions of power and influence in the the T} 
world. The way to meet Them does not lie in strenuous efforts to see old Ce 
Them but in serving the world. They will find the true Servers and 


will use them for their work, the evolution of mankind. tions « 


tion an 

Humanity (American) gives a description of a “Universal Riso tl 
Church for all Religions,” built by the Bahaists at Lake Michigan, Ffort 
Chicago, for the followers of Buddha, Krshna, Zoroaster, Jesus, Moses, ° Oss 
etc., and dedicated to the study of Truth, the Oneness of God and Man, atmost 
The Harmony of Religion and Science, Universal Peace and Universal and in 
Religion. from a 


Theosophia (Dutch) has an interesting article on the “ Doctrine | 
of Divine Grace”. Its conclusion is: “ The individual Karma begins | 
at the moment the Monad leaves the bosom of the Father. It is only 
liberated from Karma by living in strictest justice to all. The con- | 
queror of Karma receives as an act of grace from the Most High the 
lifting of the veil of Maya. This happens in all fulness only at the 
moment we fully realise that ‘I and my Father are One’. ‘Thus we | 
perform ourselves the act of Grace.” | 


The Messenger (T.S. in U.S.A.) writes: “ May 26 will witness the | 
opening of what we hope will be the largest and most interesting Con- | 
vention ever held by the American Theosophical Society... .” 


“Within three months we have gained nearly twice as many 
members as we lost (235) on account of the (last) two years of storm and | 
dissension. Never has the American Section of the T.S. been so | 
strong as itis to-day. . . . Every one of our Headquarters activities | 
is growing stronger each month.” 

a $ % 
We beg to acknowledge receipt of the following Sectional . 
Magazines : 


The Messenger, Teosofisk Tidskrift, Theosophy (California), Theo- | 
sobhy in India (2), Theosophy in Australia, Theosophia (Dutch). 


Other publications received : 


The Nation and the Athenaeum (3), The Dearborn Independent | 
(Michigan) (3), The New Era, M.A.B. (Fisher Unwin), The Statesman 
3), Prabuddha Bharata (Awakened India), The Bengalee, Health and 
Infant Welfare (Tamil), The Young Men of India, The Young Citizen, 


FERETE: 


i . * * 
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wsl MADANAPALLE COLLEGE 


“In| i All ae tae will be glad to know that the Madanapalle 
Sia ‘Theosop ical Vollege restarts on the 7th of July, 1923, as an affiliated 
arth, Intermediate College of the Madras University under the auspices of 
1 the the Theosophical Educational Trust. The staff includes some of the 
Ge old Central Hindu College workers, who will try to keep up the tradi- 

tions of that noble institution carried on for years under the inspira- 
Le tion and guidance of the President of the Theosophical Society, who is 
ean also the President of the Theosophical Educational Trust. Special 
AR efforts will be made to maintain the religious, patriotic and manly 
Man, atmosphere of the C.H.C., together with a high standard of cultural 
ersal and intellectual excellence. The College deserves support and help 
from all Theosophists. 
trine | 
gins | 
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con- | 
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CORRESPONDENCE those \ 
A NUCLEUS OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD | 
THE phrase heading this letter, abstracted from the First Object of | 
the Theosophical Society, carries with it the implication that other | 
nuclei besides that Society may exist, engaged in the work indicated | 
by that Object. It follows that such nuclei may differ widely in | 
their methods, although identical in aim, and it is this position we T} 
wish briefly to consider.’ other 
Mason 


The Theosophical Society is essentially a nucleus of a particular ihe ex 
kind, its nature being indicated in the words “Eastern School of pf the 
Theosophy”. That this is so, even a superficial acquaintance with fisuall 
its members, their lives, modes of thought and methods of work, jhe 40 
will prove. The Eastern (or, more precisely, Indian) School of kaid a 
Theosophy has, it is true, its three divisions of Action, Devotion Raja ` 
and Intellect, but each is moulded in the cast of the cold, rigid sophic 
doctrines of Raja Yoga. Indifference, Discrimination, Self-Control, fo the 
Strength, Endurance and the like, describe its objective. ubdiv 


Societ) 


There is however, another nucleus, about which more is known though 


without than within the Theosophical Society, which, although | 
Eastern in origin, has permeated the West to such an extent that we 
may call it the “Western School of Theosophy ”, mainly composed 
of the true Rosicrucians. It also has its three divisions, Art, Ritual | 
and Science. The great names of art, literature and science are | I 
types of those who are of this Western School, those who are lovers \ l 
of the arts, delighting to surround themselves with colour and harmony, — 
enriching their lives with all that culture alone gives. It is they — 
who will raise European civilisation to its cultural and spiritual | 
zenith. They are (with few exceptions) not found in the Theosophical k 
Society. But while we need not be troubled at their absence or pants 
their exit, should they come among us by accident, we should not “°clet: 
infer that they are not ready for the “life of the spirit”. It is more | 
than probable that they are further along their own line than we | 
along ours, which is a cause for humility on our part rather than the | 
air of superiority with which we usually discuss them and their ways, | 
when we, at infrequent intervals, condescend to consider them | 
| 


"See “ Note to the Above by the Editor” on the next page. 
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worthy of notice. Such absence or exit may lead to a fuller life, 
and a richer experience than we are capable of offering, and not be 
a sign of spiritual “unfitness,” as is generally supposed. 


The Theosophical is only one of the nuclei of Universal Brother- 
hood, and does not give environment for, or opportunities to, those of 
the Western School of Theosophy. A proper realisation of the import 
lof this fact may induce us to desist from feverish but useless efforts 
to cast the unattractive, and even repellant, net of Raja Yoga upon 
those whose temperaments and tastes are fundamentally different. 


LEONARD C. SOPER 


ct of | 

ther | NOTE TO THE ABOVE BY THE EDITOR’ 

ated | 

y in | 

1 we This statement is perfectly true and implies the recognition of 


other nuclei. The Scout Brotherhood is such a nucleus. Craft 

Masonry would be another, if not marred in most of its Obediences by 
ular the exclusion of the feminine half of Humanity. But the remainder 
l of of the letter is most misleading, and contrary to fact. The“ Eastern,” 
with \ysually called “ Esoteric,” School of Theosophy is a small body within 
ork, the 40,000 active members of the Theosophical Society, and what is 
l of said about it is entirely incorrect; for even within it the study of 
tion Raja Yoga is only taken up by one section out of four. The Theo- 
rigid sophical Society includes very large numbers of members belonging 
trol, Ho the Greek, Roman, Anglican, Presbyterian, Lutheran and other 

subdivisions of Christians, as well as many members of Rosicrucian 

Societies, Masonic Obediences and Freethinkers of many schools of 
own thought. It is a society of students without distinction of creed, sex, 
race, colour or class. Many members naturally belong to schools of 
Mysticism other than that named above, and the T.S. meddles with 
none of them, being all-inclusive. 


are | I may add that, while “The Theosophical Society ” is incorporated 
vers i) India and in many other countries, it has no patent in the word 
onys “Theosophy,” which existed long before it came into existence, and 
they any Association can take it as part of its name. The main reason for 
tare as to the exact title of any association using the name is that, in 
tountries wherein it is incorporated, any legacy to p The Theosophical 
enor Society ” could only pass legally to the incorporated Society. 


ANNIE BESANT, 


nore | 

one P.T.S. 
ays, | ———— 

hem | 


1 See Footnote on the previous page. 
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YOUTH AND SEX 


I AM prompted to write to you, because I feel strongly with Mr. T. C. N De 
Humphreys, whose letter you published in the March issue of THE #44 a 
THEOSOPHIST, in the matter of our treatment of sex matters in A 
the IS: j ‘a Set] 
Mr. Humphreys’ voice is certainly not that of alone prophet ife-time 
crying in the wilderness, but it represents that of the ever-increasing | It 
body of the younger members of the Society. or hav 


The T.S. establishes among its principles the study of life in all pessars 
its aspects, and especially as manifested in the. consciousness of man. Life 
Yet we have so far always passed over one of the greatest factors, nd the 
both from the biological, psychological and sociological points of view. rucifix 
It seems a damning fact for a society which sets out to be one of ave st 
students, that for years the librarians of a certain large National hrough 
Society positively refused to put on their shelves such world-famous ivoke 
books as those of Freud and Jung. (And yet, inconsistently enough, eapon: 
there was in that very library a well bound and printed copy of the So 
Golden Ass of Apuleius !) Fecent 

One cannot expect to understand the latent powers in man if one ling st 
is too squeamish to look boldly at that which is patent to any who umber 
cares to open his eyes. We cannot hope to comprehend the infinite ‘his st: 
complexity of the creative Godhead, if we do not first, in some small wers 
measure at least, know something of the finite powers of our own bunde 
personalities. For the creative impulse, in one form or other, is the | WE 
principal motive power of our everyday life. kalthy 


“ Transmutation ” is certainly a very fine way of changing the t insa 
carnal side of this impulse into a spiritual force; but it is a thing towth 
which has to be learned. And that it is not always successfully je wo: 
achieved is clear in the indirect expressions of it which meet us jgether 
every day. orld t} 

Moreover, as Mr. Humphreys has pointed out, many, especially ing tł 
of the younger members join the Society because Theosophy offers a } love, 
promise of help in their difficulties. Is the T.S., then, to offer them td bec 
the bread of its wisdom in a matter so vital and important as that ind ne 
of sex, or is it to freeze them with the stony stare of its offended iito-da- 
prudery ? vine 

The Society is a society for students. The mind goes straight to e doe 
problems, and impartially considers them. Emotion and sentiment Mng E 
cloud the horizon and distort values. When they are allowed to sk is t 
dictate to the mind, science is lost, and all that is left is a slough of | | 

f H ap intelectual so-called philosophy, which is utterly and entirely lat mz 
valueless. 


Yours sincerely, Young 
L. J. BENDIT, B.A. (CANTAB.), M.R.C.S.,. L.R.C.P. Pl sta 


__ Note.—We have received a letter on this subject, and to the same Impuls 


Š effect as the above, from Mr. Leonard C. Soper. [s 0 


ilf 
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YOUTH AND SEX: 


C, N the absence of any reply to Mr. Humphreys from one better 
THE ualified than myself, you may perhaps publish the conclusions of 
5 in ne who has felt the Sex problem deeply, suffered by it, and been 
` laffled, after returning again and again to consider it, throughout a 
ohet ife-time. 
using It seems unreasonable to hastily blame the Theosophical Society 
or having no ready-made, cut-and-dry solution to a problem which 
n all ppeats to have temporarily baffled even high initiates like S. Paul. 


man, _ Life is a perpetual crucifixion: and the higher our ideal of living, 
tors, nd the more strenuously we pursue it, the greater becomes the 
iew. rucifixion, the martyrdom. The greatest Teachers of Gods and men 
ve of ave shown us no way of evading this martyrdom. We have to go 
ional rough it, and largely without any aid but what we ourselves can 
nous ivoke by prayer and faith, though in the heat of the conflict these 
ugh, reapons often appear unavailing. 


{the So much may be granted. And yet one must admit that at the 
resent time the conflict waxes just a little too strenuous, the odds 
one ing such as to barely provide a “ sporting ” chance for an increasing 
who umber of young people of both sexes, especially in Great Britain. 
inite his state of things calls for immediate remedy, for otherwise the 
mall bowers of Evil will gain the victory, and we, as a nation, will 
own bunder. 


s the | When ‘ crucifixion’ takes such a form that thousands of naturally 
lalthy young men have their lives poisoned and cut short by disease 
s the t insanity, while millions of others of both sexes find their nature’s 
hing owth suppressed and stunted, instead of being fruitful and blessing 
fully te world and themselves—it is evidently time to put our heads 
et uS gether, and see whether we cannot make a better and healthier 
orld than the one we are condemned to live in. It cannot be a good 
ially ling that the sexual urge, which is intended to teach human beings 
srs a } love, should be thwarted in such a way as to embitter a whole life 
hem ad become a hindrance and a curse. Crucifixion notwithstanding, 
that od never intended average human beings to turn themselves into 
nded ito-da-fés for the benefit of certain social customs for which 
Wine authority is cited on very questionable grounds. What 
ht to e does intend is for us all to be happy, and find happiness in 
nent ng His work, not only in the divine worlds, but here below. Our 
d to Skis to find out these ways of happiness. 
shof | I have been told by religious teachers, both English and Hindu, 
irely lat marriage is the remedy for the sexual troubles of the young. 
Why does he not get married ? ” is the question often asked regarding 
Young man. Why? indeed! The question, to anyone who knows the 
C.P. “l state of affairs in English society, is needless. Marriage, instead 
Seine being cheap and easy of attainment for all, if not, as it should be, 
ame Imbulsory for all who are fitted, has become hedged about with so 
ny obstacles, that it can generally only be achieved by a fortunate 


‘See Editors Note on p. 351. 
15 
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fluke, or by wealthy people, or those to whom a competence comes 
only when youth is past. There are thousands of girls in England | 
who want to get married, and thousands of young men who would! Mo: 
gladly marry them, but there is no machinery for bringing the parties hat sex 
together. A dreadful and horrible suspicion prevents people from jirls sh 
mixing, and keeps them shut up in their houses from year’s end to purces 
year’s end, like animals in their cages! People live side by side for idea th: 
a score of years without ever entering each other’s doors, and the jn sex- 
terrifying legend “ Beware of the Dog” confronts the stranger who yhich 
opens the gates! This terrible seclusion and suspicion narrows the {meric 
matrimonial field very considerably, in fact it is a commonplace that he sub} 
girls in England cannot get married. They have to get out of prison \vice 
and go abroad—to India preferably, or to any place where they can 3ut if 
meet and get to know their fellow creatures ! ome s) 
The rise in the “standard of living” is another obstacle. The yhat tł 
simple life has become unfashionable. We want more than ourjave en 
parents did, and our children want more than we. Selfishness reigns) Th 
supreme, and self-denial is never thought of, Not only does this pre- ‘ 
vent marriages, but it causes such marriages as are made to end dis- 
astrously, and serve as standing warnings to other prospective 
Benedicks! Until these evils are remedied, there can be no beginning 
the discussion of the sex problem. We want 


han on 
lor is 
ocial ç 
lot exc 


(1) Prostitution to be made a criminal offence ; Brest 
(2) Reform of the marriage laws;° MA 
(3) A tax on bachelors ; Br to 
(4) State aid, where necessary, for families among the poor ; Athe | 
(5) Breaking down of class exclusiveness and suspicion ; 3 fire 
(6) Greater opportunities for young people of both sexes to) 

meet and form friendships, which can be best brought about by | An: 
(7) Co-education. thers, 


It is the duty of the churches to bestir themselves and press for BS ag 
these reforms, and give Society help and a lead in its difficulties. tclude 
And if their elders remain inert and obstructive, the young people lut the 
might do worse than take the matter in hand themselves. If every êt of c 
town and village in England had a sort of mixed club where educated 9Y to 
youths and maidens could associate and meet together on co-operative Mere 
principles, for innocent amusement, dancing, concerts, and so on, Sto h 
meddlesome and boring chaperons (if any still survive !) being rigidly) 
excluded or kept in their proper places, a beginning of a new order 0 
things might be made. Already there are signs of this new kind of 
freedom in England, and, notwithstanding old people and their head-_ 
shakings, it is not at all a bad thing! | 


India, probably, has her own sex problems, which would be stated 


3 somewhat differently from the above. India has no celibates or! 
k spinsters and has not yet begun to talk about eugenics! Whatever) 
‘wed troubles it may have, it appears to me to be happier than most western | 
a countries. It would be interesting to have an Indian view of the sex 


| 
| 


problem, if they have one. Í 
H. L. S. WILKINSON 
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Ae NOTE TO THE ABOVE BY THE EDITOR 

land 


ould, Most Theosophists would probably agree with the modern view 
rties hat sex should be explained by parents and teachers, so that boys and 
from jirls should not be injured by secret explanations from objectionable 
nd to ;urces. The writers of such letters as the above seem to have the 
e for dea that the Theosophical Society should give some special teaching 
1 the jn sex-problems. There are pseudo-occult schools, like the one to 
who which Lawrence Oliphant and his wife fell victims—chiefly found in 
s the America. But the Theosophical Society has no specific teaching on 
that the subject. Many young people ask their elders for advice, and such 
rison idvice is given as the elder thinks likely to help the special case. 
7 can3ut if young people come into the Society with the idea of having 
i jome special teaching on sex given to them, they are looking for 
The yhat they will not find. I have not myself come across any whc 
our jave entered the Society on such grounds. 

ee, There is no special teaching in the Society on sex, any more 
aig han on any other physiological subject, or on geology, botany, etc. 
lor is there any rule laid down by the Society on marriage or other 
cial questions, differing in different countries; the Society does 
ot exclude Musalmans, or Jews, or Hindus, because their Scriptures 
anction polygamy. Individuals may hold monogamy to be the 
lighest form of marriage, as Manu says: “Let mutual fidelity 
ontinue until death,” but the Society is not committed to that view, 
or to divorce. There is no authoritative teaching on any subject 
r; athe Society, which members must accept. They need only accept 
s three Objects. 


ctive 
nning 


es 
| Any Theosophist given to “stony staring,” or who speaks evil of 
thers, or who attacks the religion of others, or throws mud at them, 
ss for 8S against the First Object of the Society, but he is not normally 


ities, ¥cluded from it for that reason, for these are common human sins. 
eople lut the President of the Society is vested with one autocratic power, 
„very êt of cancelling charters and diplomas, without cause shown, presum- 
cated “ly to be used in cases of aggravated breaches of the First Object, 
-ative here the breaches are so abnormal, exceptional and long-continued, 
o on,! to hinder seriously the work of the Society in any country.—A. B. 
igidly | 
jer of | 
ind of 


head- | 


stated 
es or SaaS 


itever | 
astern | 
1e sex | 

ii 


INSON 
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`: A NOTE FROM THE SECRETARY, 
GORUKHPUR (INDIA) LODGE 


The Secretary of the Gorukhpur (India) Lodge writes that his 
Lodge has the following spare volumes of THE THEOSOPHIST, Adyar 
Bulletin and Theosophy in India. Some are incomplete. Will any 
T.S, Lodge needing any of these apply to him, sending necessary 
stamps for postage ? First come, first served. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


T 
No. VOL. PART YEAR N 
1. XXXI Ul 1909 ID. F. 
2 no T S aa TS 
4, ” ,: ” | N 
5. a incomplete » [by Fi 
6. XXXIII I 1911—12 | ; 
7, y I 1912 k 
8. A incomplete 1911—12 T. 
11. 3 5 By! 
12. a Il 1913 | T 
13. n n W their i 
14. XXXV I 1913—14 | A 
15. ” ” 33 | 
16. 3 it 1914 and ai 
17. 5 incomplete FI | 
18. XXXVI I 1914—15 
19. 8 33 39 Si 
a p x 1815 (Mess 
22s XXXVII I 1915—16 ss 
23. s Il 1916 ioe 
24. n incomplete 1915—16 al 
25. XIL incomplete; 3, 7T missing 1918—19 t y 
26. XLI 6, 8, 10 missing 1919—20—1920'0 exı 
27. XLIII 1, 2, 3, 4, 11 missing 1921—22—1922Bhaga 
THEOSOPHY IN INDIA be ui 
jew 
No. VoL. YEAR the or 
1. X 1913 je m 
2 XI 1914 leader 
June and July missing that a 
ADYAR BULLETIN. josc 
Unity 
Vor. V—1912 and ot 
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The Annual Reports of the Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A. 


No. 74 describes the excavation of a site at Santiago Ahuitzotla, 
‚D. F. Mexico. It is by Alfred M. Tozzer. It has excellent plans and 
‘maps, photographs of the excavations and of much Atlantean pottery. 


| No. 75 consists of an exhaustive article on Northern Uté music, 
iby Frances Densmore, with photographs of musicians and staved 
music. 

The Report for 1919, pp. 557, deals with innumerable subjects, 
such as locusts, cliff-houses, flora, agriculture, insects, etc., and is very 
fully illustrated. 
| The Report for 1920 has an interesting account of Indian tribes, 
their idols, rites, ceremonies, customs, dress, fire-ritual. 


All these volumes are marvels of careful research by experts, 
and are beautifully printed and illustrated. eee 


Sri Krshna, the Saviour of Humanity, by Prof. T. L. Vaswani. 
(Messrs. Ganesh & Co. Price Re. 1.) 

“The Coming of Krshna, five thousand years ago, was the birth 
of a mighty revolution,” and this spiritual revolution, not for India 
only, but for all the world and all time, Prof. Vaswani has undertaken 

192010 explain in this small and well got-up book. He shows how the 
—_{922Bhagavad-Gita teaches that God is the essential truth of Man, that 
the life of the spirit can be lived in the world, that the sacramental 
view of life, with suffering (tapas) and sacrifice (Yagna) as means, is 
the only acceptable view. The author adds a long interpretation of 
the message of the Song Celestial to Young India, with Krshna as the 
leader, and his message “stand up: do thy duty ”. Other lessons 
that are taught are to ‘escape from the tangle of maya,’ to develop soul- 
‘onsciousness, and to express love, The author also emphasises the 
Unity that underlies the spirit of the Christ, Krshna, the Buddha 


ind other great religious teachers of East and West. se 
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The Groundwork of Social Reconstruction, by William Glover. he ae 
(Cambridge University Press. Price 2s. 6d.) Pesta: 
spiritué 


This book provides a small mine of easy-reading general truths on 
the great problems of Reconstruction in the fields of Social Science, Th 
Economics, Ethics, Egoism, Prudentialism, Idealism, Moral Self- prganis 
development and Religion. It begins with the positing of the general books. 
requirements in all reconstruction—knowledge and sagacity to decide | 
what is wanted and to get exactly what is wanted. In the reconstruc- | 
tion of Social Science, the author wants an “application of the | 
Scientific method to a consideration of social facts,” by accurate and | 
scrupulous observation, comparison, classification and generalisation Th 
of observed facts, and “a recognition of the truth that all social facts London 
form one united whole”. “q 


In the reconstruction of Economics, the author wants a transition lever 
from indifference to Social welfare, long characteristic of this science, ind a 
to being an instrument of Social welfare, from being an unmoral and srisply 
an immoral science (after Ricardo and Malthus) to being a moral jtandin 
Science like science or theolcgy. vork, 


In the field of ethics, we are called upon to “ Study it in motion, aims 
as a living, growing thing, forgetting those things that are behind, and É Self 
reaching forward to those things that are before”. The following Jest, 11 
quotation may indicate the author’s views much better than a simple eo 
criticism : : | 

cism | He 

Some people live their whole lives in the babyhood of morals ; they are egotists herefo 
in childhood, and they are still egotists in old age. Others, again, never get beyond the h 
second stage, expedience, the youth of morals: they live a life of compromise, not of Ae res 
principle. Perhaps it would not be too much to say thal comparatively few reach the ind th 
third stage, viz., that of moral maturity. And what is the mark of moral maturity? It | 
is a complete change of view-point. For, whereas a life of egotism is a life of self- lowers 
interest pure and simple, and a life of compromise is a life of self-interest tempered by ur bot 


expediency, moral maturity is a life of entire self-surrender, through the path of loyalty 9 
and practical devotion of a person to a cause. acultie 


Three chapters deal with “ Egoism” represented by Hobbes and mee! 


Nietzsche; Prudentialism represented by Bentham, and Idealism. The | He 
author analyses the remedies for the present narrow and fragmentary lighwa 
idealism and tells us that a wider understanding and enrichment is which 
possible by contact with literature and active participation in life» hose y 
family, social, political and religious, and by the adoption of a moral tink { 
3 code, and hero-worship and a clear conception of the supreme end takes 
a of life. of 
Bs. In the maiter of Religion, the three paths of approach to God, 
_ intellect and emotion and service, are to be tolerantly allowed side by 
_ side, as there “are not water-tight compartments of the mind”. For 
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he achieving of this tolerance, the author would recommend a 
simplification of religious creeds, ‘a socialisation of religion’ and ‘the 
spiritualisation of service ’. 

son | 
acer The book is a compendium of very useful information on social 
Self- prganisation and certainly adds to the number of useful sociological 
eral books. 
cide | B. R. 
ruc- | 

the | 


and | 
tion The Business of Life, by Edward Earle Purinton. (A. M. Philpot, 


London. Price 5s.) 


JNE 


Ver. 


facts 


“The Business of Life” is' a refreshing book for a leisure hour, 
ition slever up to a certain point. The author shows insight into character 
nce, ind a knowledge of human nature that is good to see. He writes 

and jrisply; his tables and charts are quite interesting and easy of under- 
ioral tanding. It is a book in efficiency and has a chapter on efficiency in 

vork, play, home, study, food, money, hygiene and thought. He 
tion, ilaims that “efficiency makes things of us all”. . . is the Science 
and if Self-management . . . is the power of doing one’s most and 
ving lest, in the shortest time and easiest way, to the satisfaction of all 


mple ‘oncerned. 


| He tells us that 73 men out every hundred are in the wrong job, are 
otis therefore not efficient, and great waste of time, money and energy is 
“toi be result. He claims that “no error is unattended by repression ” 
ithe ind that, because of the repression in each one of us, our unused 
self. Owers become a clog instead of a blessing and we are hampered in 
edby ur body by unused muscles, lungs, instincts, emotions, perceptions, 
BENS) aculties or ideals—according to the amount of each that we are able 


Duse in our work. 


and 
The | He further claims that work should mean fate, religion—and “is aus 
tary ighway to happiness”. He brings out many common-sense points 
ntis hich are often missed and the book should serve as a useful one to 
life» hose who do not feel themselves beyond common-sense. “ What we 
ioral hink for ourselves makes us invincible, what we think for others 
» end 


i 


akes us immortal” and he further tells us “ Efficiency stands in 
lsu of nothing, but in fulfilment of everything”. 
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Practical Self-Help, by Christian D. Larson. (William Rider & | Su 

Son, London. Price 5s.) . Steyni: 
The laws that hold good in the world of thought, the mental | TI 

world, we are all here to discover and practise. mous i 


Many who have tried to help others by the direct method have and fo: 
been bewildered oftentimes at the result. By breaking a law we painte: 
give that law a power over us, and as breakages, in whatever realm, ed, be 
are usually painful, our reactions to broken laws are also painful. succes 
ed anc 
same 
the ve 
lines t. 


When you have paid a man’s debt or otherwise plunged a finger 
into his pie, nearly always his resentment, after all is over, is so 
fierce that it scorches even the thickest and stubbiest finger; and | 
unless you put the world between yourself and the “helpee,” which | 
is not always posssible, you are left to nurse yourself back to health | 
once more. | 


You must help man to help himself, the only help that mankind 
really wants, the Author of “ Practical Self-Help ” contends. A very | 
different thing from settling his fate for him however good the inten- iThe f 
tion. For such help man’s appreciation is exceptional and his gratitude know 
unbounded. slain, 


To do this “You must live for yourself before you can live for H 
the world, or be of real service to the world; but the man who lives j, dist: 
exclusively for the world is not living for himself, and the world | 
wisely turns attention elsewhere ”. 


Difficulties are not to be overcome, but used, he thinks. 


Our difficulties are our greatest assets—difficulties overcome 
are as gold that is spent—but difficulties that are used are a widow’s | 
eruse—and may be a really good investment. This will cheer most 
of us. 


How to govern yourself and your own world is advised mainly | 
through building up positives. Faith, joy, belief, work, love, con- 
centration, etc., in fact we are shown how to create and use many of 
the bricks wherewith to build. | 


Of course, to one who always applies the laws of Reincarnation And a 
and Karma to the puzzle of life, their absence leaves the author’s “Decl 
conclusions less rich in the summing up than they should be, ble, w 
Nevertheless, the book gives good mental and moral exercises to With e 
practise which would immensely strengthen and empower us. 


Í 


E, 


y 

z 
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er & Swift Wings: Songs in Sussex, by M. C. M. (The Vine Press 
Steyning. Price 6s.) 


ntal | This book of verse, artistically bound and printed, by an anony- 
mous author, contains some charming verse, though at times unequal 
\ave and forced in effects. The effort to enter into the spirit of nature asa 
we painter would, rather than one who sings, seems to us to be deprecat- 
alm, ed, because when skill in brushwork or technique is achieved (if 
successful) by the painter, it becomes merged in the landscape depict- 
ed and is only obvious to the experienced eye: but to attempt the 
same thing in words is to make the effort so apparent as to dominate 
the verse to its ultimate detriment. It is obvious from the following 
hen lines that the author has a tendency in that direction: 
2alth | Who would not win the passion of the pencil ? 


| The gifted glory of the living line ? 
| Who would not steal the sternness of the stencil, 


anger | 
S SO 


c The canvas-call that slays the Philistine ? 
kind | To mould the stone to everlasting life ? 
very | To make a tree eternal with a knife ? 


ten- The fourth line here seems hardly appropriate, especially as we 

itude know that the Philistine is rarely even wounded, and certainly never 
slain, his powers of recovery being remarkable at all times. 

e for 

lives 

vor 


However, the ultimate effect of the following poem “ Botolph’s” 
lis distinctly pleasing and worth quoting : 


The little marshlands of a shrunken river, 

Moist pasture-fields, a sense of sunken sun 

On a wet world of green, slight rills that run 

Riverward, fieldward, loosely, and the quiver 
come Of tiny sea-winds: Botolph’s. The sweet shiver 
i Of virgin Spring is marvellously won 


low’s | Here in the lush; zones soon to be undone, 
most The promise of what Summer will deliver. 
i Bright grey and tender green; a silver light 
ainly Set in a stream; a little dewy world, 
Too young for gold, for summer-love too slight ; 
con- A little maiden-ecstasy close-curled ; 
ny of A wet sweet land of dream in a blue night 


Of lightest sleep; a murmuring emerald. 


ation And again “ The Sea in Moonlight” is equally charming, but we think 
thor’s Decline” is spoilt by the last line but one ending in a short sylla- 
J be, ble, when the whole of the same verse and the previous one ended 


es to with a long one: 


The year’s inverted: even echoes dawn, 
j } But tenderly ; love lies subdued and docile ; 

E. | Greenness is veiled; the grey-green earth is lush 
| With dew; on the sad lawn the laughing Faun 
| Fleers at the unborn Spring ; the earth’s a fossil, 
And drooping low swings in the sunless hush. 


| 16 
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| 
However, the author has a distinct feeling for verse, and o 8 ie 
evidently a great lover of nature and capable of entering into her Price 
various moods with a good deal of sympathy. But to end lines so Fo a 
rthc 


frequently with long words containing so many short syllables, 
including the last, seems a pity, because it tends to interrupt the even idea of 
flow of the remaining lines. Even if done occasionally such requires difficul 
very skilful treatment by a master of music. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 8S it le 
in his marvellous sonnets, nearly always ended each line upon a | 
single open vowel sound and got the most wonderful resonant effects 
as a consequence. Th 
B. A. R. No. 1, | 
| Th 
Communication with the Next World, the Right and Wrong Methods, the teg 
edited by Estelle Stead. (Stead’s Publishing House, Kingsway. books 
London. Price 2s. 6d.) by his 


This little book purports to have come from the late W. T. Stead of suc! 
written through a French medium, Madame Hyver. Spiritualism, can be 
he says, “is not a game and mediumship has great dangers. All help o 
who come to Spiritualism to amuse themselves, to dominate others, difficu] 
or to draw illicit profits from poor dupes, expose themselves to ever g 
grievous reprisals.” It should be approached in a religious and any of 
scientific spirit under a rigorous control. Apparently most people stop a 
live too much in the body as if they were immortal, the result that w 
being that they are almost impossible to contact from the other side. Wwe mi 


His explanation in regard to the banal communications received °*Pe™ 
so frequently at séances is interesting, because, apparently, an | TI 
illiterate medium would hopelessly mutilate the communications but at 
of the greatest writers. Frequently a literate person, attempting to Many 
communicate something through such an one as above described, of Dr. 
loses a part of his faculties whilst using the body of the average of the 
medium and is in torture on realising afterwards the travesty of philosc 
those ideas he had attempted to convey. Again to communicate at People 
all, the fluids of the obsessing spirit must vibrate in sympathy with Useful 
those of the medium if anything is to be effected. brougt 


Stead points out that mediums specialise in phenomena or berhay 
communications and cannot as a rule be successful on more than transl. 
one line. One might be excellent for metaphysics but inapt for music lw 
and so forth. Altogether, for those who are interested in mediumship the W 
and its rationale, this book is certainly worth reading. lo Kelas 

B. A. R. t who 
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d is! Authordoxy, by Alan Handsacre. (The Bodley Head, London. 
hes Price 5s.) i 

sso, This book is a discursive examination of G. K. Chesterton’s 


bles, “ Orthodoxy ”. The two should be read side by side for a clear 
syen idea of what Alan Handsacre is aiming at. He is vague—and it is 
ires difficult to take him seriously. It is nota satisfactory book to read 
setti, aS it leads nowhere. 


W. 


ona! 
fects | 
The System of Plotinus. (The Hermetic Truth Society’s Manual 
.. R. No. 1, London. Price 2s. 9d.) 
| This little manual of some sixty pages presents in a handy form 
10ds, the teachings of the greatest of the Neo-Platonists, whose fifty-four 
way. books were compiled and arranged in sets of nine and called Enneads, 
by his disciple Porphyry about A.D. 250. To review even an abstract 
tead of such an immense and profound work is a difficult task. All that 
ism, can be done here is to judge how far this manual can enlighten and 
All help one who is desirous of becoming acquainted with this most 
yers, difficult of mystic philosophies. Comparatively few readers of Greek 
s to ever get so far as to read Plotinos, even at the Universities, or in fact 
and any of the Neo-Platonists. Their studies of Greek writers generally 
ople Stop at Theokritos. When Coleridge in his autobiography tells us 
osult that when at school he imbibed “ deep draughts ” of this philosophy, 
le. we must confess that we think he was antedating his subsequent 
experiences. 

The compiler of this book has done his best to make things clear, 
Hons but at the best the bones must be dry. To our mind, there are too 
ng to Many quotations from the works of others on Plotinos, such as those 
‘bed, of Dr. Inge. We should prefer to see more translations of sentences 
: of the master, just sufficient to outline the main course of the 
y of Philosophy and lead one on to closer study. To quote what other 
te at People say about it is not of first importance. There are several 
with useful charts showing the triadic nature or basis of the philosophy, 

brought out so much more in the works of Proklos later on. It would 
a or Perhaps be better for the student to read Mr. Meads Saar a 
AA translation in Bohn’s series, if possible along wit e Greek. 


ean 3 ith 
-L Whittaker’s The Neo-Platonists 1s the very best book dealing wi 
ae the whole system of Neo-Platonism. Then this manual might be used 
to summarise and tabulate one’s knowledge; but to attempt to swallow 


A. R. whole at the outset would give mental indigestion. F. L. W. 


ived | 
, an 


‘rage 


ee 
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Overshadowed, by C. Wickliffe Yulee. (Rider & Co. Price 7s.) last be 

A bright and interesting novel on psychic and psychological E 
lines. The book propounds the question, “Is it possible, say, for Peaks 
the mind of a great statesman, exercising a wide influence on Mdista 
international affairs during his life, to continue that influence after Tl 
leaving his body, by mentally stimulating and impressing the miad 
of a man still living?” A subtle psychological question carried over oati 


the border into regions beyond the physical. heey 


The author is a student of psychical research and gives an of Sir 
answer from that standpoint. We have as the chief character a remem 
deep thinking young clergyman slow and somewhat absent-minded, person 
who suddenly shows a brilliance of thought quite at variance with showir 
that of his previous life, and becomes a keen politician, giving up hesitat 
his career as a clergyman. A Highland girl of distinguished family comple 
sensitive and refined, born with the gift of second sight, sees ator we 
times by the side of our young clergyman, and “ overshadowing him” certair 
a historical personage, wearing his robes of state. Sir O] 
" evide 
power: 

they b 
J. W. some : 
influx 


The ridiculous illustrated wrapper will, we think, prejudice | 
readers against the contents which are quite worth reading. 


The Earthen Vessel, Pamela Glenconner. (John Lane. Price6s.)} TA 


This book deals with “ spirit-communications ” received in the Publis! 
form of book-tests, given through the mediumship of Mrs. Leonard, T} 
and is written by Lady Glenconner. Sir Oliver Lodge writes an tlassic 
introduction. The title may perhaps puzzle, but it is explained in mystic 
these verses views. 

It is decreed, the hidden word is spoken : noral 


The earihern vesse) worthy stands it, let: 
To hold the sacred wine. approp 


Students who attempt to communicate with “ the other side ” are Dream 
familiar, if they have read Myer’s Human Personality, with the idea cons 
of giving reliable tests by quoting (from the other side) passages, Or await 
referring to them, in books unknown or inaccessible to the medium tach o 
or sitters. It is a matter of cross-correspondence by which the!) Za 
possibility of collusion or even unconscious cerebration is reduced to bf the 
a minimum. The “messenger” says, for instance—‘ Look at the Meien 
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Ts.) last book in the row (of a shelf), page 8, and read what you find 
; there”; and so on. The passage is looked up and generally seems 
gical applicable to the matter at issue. The control is called “ Feda,” who 
» for speaks through Mrs. Leonard by raps, and professes to be a Hindu, a 
i go a distant ancestor. 
ae The intricacy of thought currents and of the multiple personality 
vee (so-called) resulting from or consisting of these is so great that we 
should hesitate to assert that the specimens of coincidences given 
here are proofs of separate entities communicating. When we think 
s an of Sir Oliver Lodge’s apt illustration (given many years ago, if we 
ter a remember rightly, in The Hibbert Journal) of the nature of the 
ded, personality, which he likens to an iceberg floating in the ocean and 
with showing only one fortieth of its whole content above the surface, we 
g up hesitate to decide for personality. The whole universe seems a 
mily complex system of thought currents, and personality a temporary knot 
2s ator weaving together of these currents or a temporary running on 
im ” certain lines of the whole web of consciousness. We agree with 
Sir Oliver Lodge when he says (page xxi) that these book-tests 
“evidently represent an effort at proof of the existence of unexpressed 
powers: but to decide how these powers are exerted, and to whom 
they belong, we must wait until by adequate study we can frame 
. W. some reasonable theory which shall stand the test of time and the 
influx of further experience ”. 
| L. O. G. 


idice 


f 


ə 6s.) | The Dreamer and the Butterfly. W. Loftus Hare. (Theosophical 
he Publishing House, London. n.p.) 


2 


aard, This is a “philosophical phantasy’’ compiled from the Chinese 
s an tlassics. Nine characters representing altruism, rationalistic dualism, 
ed in mystical monism and extreme egoism, meet together and expound their 
views. Mr. Hare says in his fore-note “ mutatis mutandis the debate on 
noral philosophy here printed might take place in the twentieth century 
at, let us say, the Hampstead Garden Suburb and be genuinely true and 
appropriate to our times in its general ideas and significance ” The 
” are Dreamer is wafted like a butterfly into the company of the sages, 
„idea conscious of his individuality as a man. Life is a dream and we 
>S, OL await the Great Awakening from it. As he awakes the sages give, 
dium tach one of them, their particular message to the Dreamer, thus: 


| the | Lao-Tze: From this great Flower of Life-Unity drink the honey 
ed to if the Tao, distilled from the Heavens and the Earth in the most 
ing cient of days, refreshing to spirits and men. 
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Lieh-Tze: And from this blossom steal the mystic juice of Vital | 
Energy, shared by all forms of existence. | 


Chwang-Tze: I bring the scents and savours of Humanity and 
Society—taste them! 


Yang-Chu: And I the special sweetness of Bodily Life—do not. 
neglect it ! 


K’ung-Fu-Tze: Here you may find the nectar of Moral Control by 
the will over the body and its deeds, the mind and its emotions. 


Hsun-Tze: And here the sweetness of Reason and the beautitions| 
tion of life by Art. | 


Mo-Tze: But life must be bitter unless you draw from this flower 
‘of justice the honey of Universal Love. 


Eng-Tze: And sweetest of all is the draught that satisfies and. 


refreshes the Compassionate Heart. | Th 


L. O. G. cknow 


Man: Whence, How and Whither? 2nd Ed. Boards. (T.P.H., h Ma 
Adyar. Price 10s. or Rs. 7-8. Foreign post 9d.) poe 


This new and handier edition is just half the size of the first” a 


edition, being printed on thin paper. Belair 


ae 
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S SUPPLEMENT TO 

ay THE THEOSOPHIST 
ifica- 

owen! THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

pE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


| The following receipts, from llth April to 10th May, 1923, are 
Gs Benowladged with thanks: 


| ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


Rsi A. Po 
3urma Section, T.S., 186 members, per 1922 . ao ¢8 © © 
l.S. in Wales, 248 members, per 1923, £8-5- 4. 121 9 0 
l» 5, England, 540 members, per 27th February—3lst 

H., March, 1923, PNG oc . 264 4 1 
gpeenghat Lodge, TSS new members, per 1923 se 63 00 
Ar. F. J. Muirhead, Jamaica, B.W.I., 1923, £1 eee C O) 
first » Thomas Waiter Dorku, g1 na 14120 
|) Francis Tennyson Tay, entrance fee, 5 311 0 
3elgian Section, T.S., 265 members, per 1923-93, £6-16-0 100 0 0. 
DONATIONS 
lir. Oscar Keller, Tuticorin 30 0 0 
p Ram Prasad Verma, Jhansi, - Legacy ‘by the late 
, Mr. Raghubir Prasad Verma, Executive Engineer ... 360 0 t 
l.S. in Spain, Adyar Day Collections, £12 .. 176 0 4 
{rotona Institute, Adyar Day Collections, $268" 77 .. 848 0 0 
k. W. B. Fricke, Amsterdam, £10 aoo 147 147 5 6 
| 2,236 236 5 5 ll 
1 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


Ith May, 1923 i Hon. Treasurer. 
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- OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS “By D: 
1 Fi 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from llth April to 10th May, 1923, are! 


acknowledged with thanks: 2. 
DONATIONS : 
Rs. a.p 2 T 
Dr. Y. M. Sanzgiri, Bombay, for Food Fund ... wo 2 0 0] 
Mr. P. R. Lakshmanram, Madras ... ae ay LOO] 4 B 
Minneapolis Lodge, T.S., for Food Fund a3 nin 104 IL O 
Dr. John Ingelman, Los Angeles... “an fee 00) 0) 
Mr. Framiji B. Patell, Bombay ee, a .. 100 0 Q 
, F. Davidson, Australia, for Food Fund... 2 15 O00 By B) 
Mrs. Ben-Allen Samuel, Hinsdale, Ill., 1 Parcel of Crayons, EY > 
Blocks, etc. p. T 
-P 
231 9 OB P 
g A, Li 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, | 
By H 
10th May, 1923 Hon. Treasurer, O.P.F.S.i. T) 
(2. T 
B. T 
NEW LODGES 4 0 
Location Name of Ladge Date or Toha by a 
London, England pe: ... Youth a . 7-4-1923. TI 
LODGES DISSOLVED 2 c 
By F. 
Location Name of Lodge Daie OE Reng ae pI 
Palermo, Italy ... oi ... Pitagora "A a 15-3-1923” T 
[By D. 
Adyar J. R. ARIA, E B 
10th May, 1923 Recording Secretary, T.s. By D 
E B 
Th 


een II 
Printed and published by J. R. Aria, at the Vasan{a Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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uns Some Waluable Books on Buddhism 


By Dr. ANNIE BESANT. i Rs. A. 

1. FOUR GREAT RELIGIONS. Four lectures delivered on the 
Twenty-first Anniversary of the Theosophical Society, Adyar. 
Contents: Hinduism; Zoroastrianism ; Buddhism ; and Christ- 


3, are! ianity as 008 
2, THE UNIVERSAL TEXT-BOOK OF RELIGION AN 
MORALS. Part I: Religion. Paper O 14 
Cloth l1 45 
A. p, 3 THE UNIVERSAL TEXT-BOOK OF RELIGION AND 
00 MORALS. Part II: Ethics. Paper ... 0 12 
0 0 a ea Cloth 1 0 
1 oO 4, BUDDHIST POPULAR LECTURES. A series of eight popular 
8 0 and eloquent lectures on Buddhist topics delivered in 1907 in 
0 0 Ceylon Boards ... 0 8 
0 0 Cloth 1 Q 
| By BHIKKHU SILACARA. y 
|1. THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS Paper 0 9 
——= 2, THE NOBLE EIGHTFOLD PATH x 1 2 
0.3. PANCHA SILA. THE FIVE PRECEPTS S .. 0 12 
|4. LOTUS BLOSSOMS. Selected passages from the great Buddhist 
7, | Scriptures 2. OT 
'By HENRY S. OLCOTT. 
P.F.S.). THE BUDDHIST CATECHISM. A very popular book of 
unique value and utility Boards .. 0 $8 
(2. THE BUDDHIST REVIVAL IN JAPAN IN 1889. With the 
| fundamental Buddhist Beliefs of the Northern and Southern 
| Churches z. 053 
(3. THE LIFE OF BUDDHA AND ITS LESSONS. Adyar 
| Pamphlets Series w V 2 
4, THE GOLDEN RULES OF BUDDHISM. Compiled from the 
Issue Bana Books oo We 
arler | By ©. JINARAJADASA, M.A. 
119231, THE STORY OF CHATTA. An incident in the Life of th 
Lord Buddha. (Translated from the Pali) wee ORE 
[2. CHRIST AND BUDDHA Cloth .. 0 12 


‘By F. L. WOODWARD, M.A. 
Return 1 PICTURES OF BUDDHIST CEYLON AND OTHER PAPERS. 2 0 


1903 THE BUDDHA’S PATH OF VIRTUE. Asian Library Series ..¢ 1 & 
By Dr. F. OTTO SCHRADER. 

A, l BUDDHISM. Adyar Pamphlets series ive OR? 

„ T.S. By D. J. SUBASINHA. 

i i. BUDDHIST RULES FOR THE LAITY. A Translation of the AS 


: | Sigalowada and Vyaggapajja Suttas 
| Orper Now From 


; Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras 
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A MAN: > 
Whence, How and Whither | 
A i By Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater A 
Still nearer to perfection is this new edition in boards, priced | 
at Rs. 7-8, of pleasing exterior and light to hold. 
`~ | 
A The Ideals of: Theosophy Ae) 
By Annie Besant | 
A new edition of great charm of the ASS Convention Lectures | 
of 1911. Always ideal as a gift book. Priced at Re. 1 only in boards. | | 
A E O L N SS T 
Board 
A | strates 
= CHRISTIANITY | and im 
: N à = ; @ | ment 
eee Rs. A. travell 
1. Christ and Buddha. By C. Jinarajadasa vee 0) Le j 
2. Christ and Logos. According to S. John, the Evangelist atone CS f 
@ 3. The Christian Creed. New and revised edition, coloured plates by © | 
| C. W. Leadbeater for WS 
© 4. Christian Theosophy. By E. W. Bell 0 8 E Eoy 
i 5. The Christ that isto Be. By Mrs. Despard sp Os within 
A 6. Christianity as Mystical Fact, By Rudolph Steiner . 6 2 ® [hetter 
f M 7. Esoteric Christianity or the Lesser Mysteries. By Annie Besant 1 -8 K 
© 8. The Esoteric Basis of Christianity. By Wm. Kingsland iG É 
a 9, Is Theosophy Anti-Christian? By G. Herbert Whyte . 018 { 
a _ 10. Ofthe Imitation of Christ. By Thomas i Kempis A E UA 
K 11. The Light of the World. By Sir Edwin Arnold „214 M] 
3 © 12. The Message of the Master. By The Rey. Theodore Bell oe 1) 1B 
18. Reincarnation: A Christian Doctrine. By Annie Besant 0 3 TY 
l4. The Scourge of Christ. By Paul Richard an 8. O indian 
N 15. Peripiužal Truth about the Lord’s Return. By Robert Cameron, A ‘picture 
ages eee wo 4 E home t 
16, Theosophy and Christianity. A word to western Theosophists. By 
M. Carta Sturge ee Te 
17. Theosophy and Christianity. By Annie Besant co 0) & jrecomn 
18. Theosophical Christianity. By Annie Besant, Five sermons deliv- © Preside 
ered in the Liberal Catholic Church, St. Alban, Sydney, in 1922... 1 0 Govern 
leading 
A LA 
“TH ° . . 
| _ Theosophical Publishing House | 
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| Railways and the Budget 


BY 


“ ECONOMY ” 


A Collection of articles published inthe “ Servant of India” 


0 


I (Crown I6mo. size. pp. 80) 
| Price: As. 8 net 


The book exposes the happy-go-lucky system of the work of the Railway 
| Board and the distribution and management or railway finance. it demon- 
| strates how, instead of managing the Railways as a business and conserving 
{and improving them as a valuable national asset, the Board and the Govern- 
ment of India have been only muddling th rough at the expense of the 
travelling public and the general tax-payer. 


| 
Í 


The Book For You 


| If you want a treatise noted for clearness and conciseness, a treatise that 
within a limited space will teach you the principles of clinical medicine, 
hetter than most books of double the size and double the price, then buy 


An Introduction to Clinical Medicine 
BY 


| Dr. A. J. NORONHA, M.D. 
| 
} The book is illustrated most profusely with actual photographs from 
(Indian experience. You have the very example, the actual typi cal clinical 
(picture before your very eyes. Purchase the book to-day and it will bring it 
home to you that we are speaking the truth ! ! 


To convince you still further we need only mention that the book is’ 
Fecommended to all the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries all over the Bombay 
Presidency, Aden and the Persian Gulf by the Surgecu-General with the 
Government of Bombay. Besides it is spoken of in the highest terms by 
leading teachers of Medicine in India. 
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Tt is the book for the Student. Lhe book for the Practitioner. 3 
Price: Rs. 128. Postage Exira x 
For Copies apply to : ja 


The Aryabhushan Press, 
POONA CITY. 
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= Gurpar Road, Calcutta 
I? 
THEOSOPHICAL TRAINING CENTRE i 
51 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2 ] 

3 Organised to train students in the understanding and unfolding of the | ~ 
3 powers latent in Nature and Man. , be 
Course I. PRACTICAL OCCULTISM, in charge of Mrs. Ransom. |e 
: Course Il. PRACTICAL MYSTICISM, in charge of Captain Sidney Ransom. Han! 

-Course Ill. PSYCHIC HEALTH AND HEALING, in charge of Mrs. Gardner. RO 

x ‘Course IV. APPLIED OCCULT SCIENCE, in charge of E. L. Gardner. 

E Health and happiness have their roots in the invisible realms of the Soul. The power 2 

a of the future Race will depend, not on birth or possessions, but on CHARACTER. Moral 
A and Menial Training is the great need of the Now Race, and a Theosophical Centre has jn] 
been formed to meet this growing demand. l< 
Apply: Ben Bayliss, Hon. Secretary, 51 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 5 


einen a eee 
BOOKS BY SA! AUROBINDO GHOSE 


Rs. a. i Rs. 4 Na 
1. The Renaissance in India .. 112 )10. Ideal and Progress 1 0 Y 
2, The National Value of Art 0 8 $11. The Superman 0 69 r 
3. Tho Brain of India 0 6 )12, Evolution 0 8 ta 
4, Uttarpara Speech O 4 (13. Thoughts and Glimpses 0 6 © f 
5, The Ideal of the Karmayogin 112 $14, Ishopanishad 1 0 U 
. The Yoga and [ts Objects 0 9 (15. National Education 1 0 = 4 
. Speeches 1 12 ) 16. War and Self-Determination 2 8 (fms ` 
Yogic Sadhan 0 9 (17. Baji Prabhou 0 10 
1 5 


Essays on the Gita .. 4 0 (18. Love and Death oni 
PRABARTAK PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHANDERNAGORE 


Edited by RALPH SHIRLEY 


President: C, Jinarajadasa. Recording Secretar. 


A 
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THE SUBJECTS DEALT WITH INCLUDE: 
Psychical Research, Occult Philosophy, Hypnotism, Magic, Swpernormal Phenomena, 
pathy, Reincarnation, Dreams, Multiple Personality, Mysticism, etc. 
Royal Octavo. f/- net, Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 12/- or Rs. 9-8. 
he OCCULT REVIEW hus for many years enjoyed a leading position as an authority 
subject of Psychic and Occult Phenomena, It numbers amongst its contrib- 
d readers many of the most distinguished mon of the day. Its freedom front 
md independent standpoint have secured for it a unique position in contemporary 
literature. Indian subscribers may order from the T.P.H., Adyar, Madras. 
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i. Religious Thought in the East and the Effect of the Theosophical Society 
upon It, By Babu Purnendu Narayan Sinha, M.A., LL.B., General Secretary, 


Indian Section, T.S. (Published for the author). 0 14 
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2, The Reign of Law. Hight Buddhist Essays. By C. Jinarijadisa, M A. (Cantab.). 
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8. Sketches of Great Truths. By Wayfarer. Intended for the casual reader to turn 
his attention to a fuller and deeper knowledge of the truths. > 
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i. Theosophy for Beginners. And for tho use of lotus circles, By Catherine W. 
Christie. Fifth Edition. 


2, Ideals of Theosophy. By Annio Besant. Four lectures delivered at the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society, held at Bonares, on , 
December 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1911 
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8. Man: Whence, How and Whither. A record of Clairvoyant investigation, By ` 


Annie Besant and ©. W, Leadbeater. Second Wdition. Neatly got up in 
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4. Spiritual Life for the Man of the World. By Annic Besani, 


5. Communication Between Different Worlds. By Annie Besant. i i 
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1) The Immediate Future. By Annio Besani. 


8 The Smailer Buddhist Catechism. Compiled by C. W. Leadbeater. Translar 
from the Sinhalese by C. Jinarijadisa, M.A. Approved and recommended 
thé instruction of Buddhist children by the late H.Sumangala Pradln), or Rs. 9-8. 
Nayakathera, Principal of the Vidyodaya College for Buddhist Monks, etin authority 
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